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COMPIEX  CHALLENGE; 
1HE  A1EX  SOLUTION 

During  the  past  eight  months  we  have  talked  about  the  vestment  in  expensive  new  press  and  mailroom  equipment? 

explosion  in  page  count  experienced  by  many  of  today's  Only  by  maximizing  pre-press  automation  can  a  publication 
newspapers  and  how  that  growth  in  page  count  has  been  hope  to  achieve  the  maximum  return  on  investment.  As  pub- 
reflected  in  new  sections,  special  supplements,  and  zoned  lishers  look  at  the  capital  investments  they  have  made  or  will 

editions.  We  have  examined  how  this  increase  in  pages  has  make  in  the  near  future,  evaluating  parallel  pagination  systems 

placed  a  burden  on  production  systems  designed  for  a  less  should  be  one  of  their  highest  priorities, 
complicated  era.  A  parallel  pagination  system  is  one  in  which  the  applica- 

Today  we  look  at  the  complexity  that  exists  within  those  tions  software  is  closely  integrated  with  a  database  capable  of 

hundreds  of  new  pages.  And  we  look  at  the  financial  consid-  managing  large  amounts  of  editorial,  advertising,  and  space 

erations  raised  when  press  and  distribution  capacity  far  out-  information.  The  applications  software  enters  and  extracts  in¬ 
strip  pre-press  capabilities.  formation  from  the  database  in  real  time  to  provide  an  over- 

First,  let  us  look  at  this  page  complexity  issue.  An  example  view  of  all  editions  and  zones  from  both  an  editorial  and 
from  recent  history  may  serve  to  illustrate  this  point.  advertising  perspective. 

In  the  mid-1970s,  one  East  Coast  newspafjer  attempted  to  Using  parallel  pagination  system,  editors  and  advertising 
zone  its  food  section  into  North,  West,  and  South  editions:  managers  have  the  flexibility  to  work  with  completed  stories 

Three  zoned  products  once  a  week.  The  experiment  failed.  and  ads  or  with  text  and  pictures  that  are  not  yet  finished. 
On  one  occasion,  the  identical  ad  appeared  on  facing  pages.  With  parallel  production,  the  system  manages  the  merging 

Often,  the  same  story  appeared  on  different  pages  of  the  of  layout  with  late  stories  and  ads  during  peak  production 

same  zoned  section.  Tracking  both  advertising  and  editorial  times.  This  process  provides  a  number  of  benefits: 

material  for  these  zoned  pages  quickly  became  a  nightmare.  •  Editorial  (layout  and  copy  editing)  and  advertising  ele- 

The  complexity  of  the  job  became  overwhelming  in  just  a  ments  are  processed  simultaneously  at  different  locations, 

short  period  of  time.  Each  operation  is  performed  only  once,  eliminating  re- 

Many  newspapers  currently  offer  their  advertisers  a  wide  dundant  operations.  Each  page  is  assembled  automati- 

variety  of  zoning  and  scheduling  options.  Ads  may  app>ear  in  cally  by  the  system,  using  the  original  dummy  as  the 

color  in  one  zone  and  black  and  white  in  another.  An  ad  run-  guide.  Because  all  this  is  happrening  in  parallel,  story  edit- 

ning  in  one  size  in  one  zone  may  have  to  be  re-sized  for  an-  ing  can  continue  virtually  until  page  deadline,  thereby 

other.  Placement  of  competitive  ads  must  be  managed  as  gaining  significant  deadline  time  on  live  news  pages, 

well.  Further  complicating  the  issue  is  the  trend  toward  plac-  •  The  ability  to  work  on  multiple-zoned  pages,  sharing 
ing  zoned  ads  on  an  increasing  number  of  designer  pages  common  elements  and  page  geometry  in  parallel, 

and  in  irregularly  shaped  news  layouts.  •  The  ability  to  "marry"  pages  and  output  them  directly. 

To  manage  this  growth  effectively,  today's  newsfjapers  must  which  is  important  for  tabloids, 

choose  op>erations  solutions  that  will:  In  the  computer  industry,  the  simple  solution  is  often 

•  increase  their  capacity  to  incorporate  advertising  and  called  "elegant."  That's  because  elegance  implies  correct- 

editorial  material;  ness,  px>lish,  clarity.  The  ATEX  Total  Publishing  Environment 

•  improve  their  ability  to  manage  the  increasing  complex-  is  the  elegant  solution  to  the  explosion  in  page  count. 

ity  that  has  been  introduced  into  operations;  and  At  Atex  we  understand  the  ramifications  of  the  page  count 

•  accomplish  these  steps  in  a  cost-effective  manner.  challenge  on  today's  production  operations.  Our  staff  is 

Newspapers  today  are  investing  heavily  in  new  plant,  press,  experienced  in  the  analysis  and  evaluation  of  production 

color,  and  mailroom  equipment.  However,  the  bottleneck  in  operations  such  as  yours.  Our  parallel  pagination  systems  are 
operations  remains  in  the  composing  room.  The  capacity  of  designed  to  meet  your  challenges  both  today  and  well  into 
the  entire  production  process  can  be  no  greater  than  the  the  future. 

capacity  of  the  least  productive  step  in  that  process.  We  have  an  in-depth  understanding  of  the  newspaper 

The  key  question  for  publishers  is:  Can  my  pre-press  publishing  business  gained  from  more  than  17  years  of  work- 

operations  drive  my  press  and  mailroom  to  ing  hand-in-hand  with  newspapers  throughout 

their  capacity?  If  the  answer  is  no,  then  publica-  ^  the  world. 

tions  are  not  maximizing  their  investment.  Let  us  put  our  experience  and  commitment 

How  then  does  a  publication  maximize  its  in-  v  to  work  for  you. 
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JANUARY 

10-11 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Classified  Advertising  Confer¬ 
ence,  Hyatt  Regency,  Chicago,  III. 

20-20— INAME,  Winter  Meeting,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

FEBRUARY 

1-2— Virginia  Press  Association,  Winter  Meeting,  Richmond  Marriott. 

6- 0— Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Conference,  Redefining  the 

News:  Reaching  New  Audiences  Through  Diversity,  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla. 

7- 9— National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Digital  Photography 

Conference,  Fairmont  Hotel,  Dallas,  Texas. 

7-9— UT-TPA  Press  Institute  and  Tennessee  Press  Association,  Winter 
Convention,  Sheraton  Music  City,  Nashville. 

12-13 — Audiotex  Group,  Second  Annual  Conference,  Talking  Newspapers: 

Voice  information  Services  Opportunities,  Hyatt/Airport,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
14-16— California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  103rd  Annual  Con¬ 
vention,  Hyatt  Regency  Monterey,  Monterey,  Ca. 

17-20— Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Winter  Publishers’  Conference, 
Marco  Beach  Hilton,  Marco  Island,  Fla. 

24-26 — SNPA  Foundation,  Key  Executives  Conference,  Tampa,  Fla. 

23-25 — Great  Lakes/Midstates  Newspaper  Production  Conference  Inc.,  46th 
Annual  Meeting,  Adam’s  Maiir  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 

DECEMBER 

3- 4 — Gannett  Foundation  Media  Center,  Seminar,  Newsroom  Technol¬ 

ogy:  The  Next  Generation,  Gannett  Center,  Columbia  University, 
Journalism  Building,  New  York  City. 

4- 7 — Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Process  Color  Stripping.  GATF 

International  Headquarters,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

5- 8 — Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Broadcast  Seminar:  New 

Grilles  for  Producers,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

7— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association,  Selling  Skills  for 
Daily  Newspapers  ^minar,  PNPA  Press  Center,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
9-14 — ^American  Press  Institute,  Newspaper  Photojournalism  Seminar, 
Reston,  Va. 

9-14— American  Press  Institute,  Marketing  the  Daily  Newspaper  Seminar, 
Kellogg  West  Center  for  Continuing  Education,  Pomona,  Calif. 
10-12 — Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Paper  and  Ink  Problems  in  the 
Pressroom,  GATF  International  Headquarters,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
17-20— Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Color  Controls  and  Printing 
Process  Standards,  GATF  International  Headquarters,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


JANUARY 

6-11 — Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Broadcast  Seminar;  Newsroom 
Management,  St.  Petersburg,  Ra. 

9-11— Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Advanced  Sheetfed  Presswork, 
GATF  International  Headquarters,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

14-18 — Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Orientation  I — Methods  and 
Techrxilogies  of  the  Printing  Process,  GATF  Interrational  Head¬ 
quarters,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

13-18 — American  Press  Institute,  Editing  the  Weekly  and  Community  Semi¬ 
nar,  Newspaper  Design  and  Graphics  Seminar,  Reston,  Va. 
17-20— SNPA  Foundation,  Seminar  on  “Managing  the  Circulation  Depart¬ 
ment,'  Birmingham,  Ala. 

20- 23 — SNPA  Foundation,  Seminar  on  Targeting  Reader  Interests,"  Baton 

Rouge,  La. 

21- 25— Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Sheetfed  Offset  Press  Operat¬ 

ing  and  Prepress  Production,  GATF  International  Headquarters, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

29-2/1 — Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Photojournalism  Ethics  Seminar; 
Manipulating  Reality,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

FEBRUARY 

1-3 — Mid  America  Press  Institute,  Newsroom  Organization  and  Manage¬ 
ment  Seminar,  Clarion  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

3-6 — SNPA  Foundation,  Education  on  the  Front  Page  Seminar,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 
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About  Awards 


APME  Freedom  of  Information  awards.  The  Sun-Sen¬ 
tinel  of  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  won  the  top  award  in  the  i 
Freedom  of  Information  competition  of  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  .  The  Sun-Sentinel  was  selected 
for  a  series  of  articles  on  Florida’s  failure  to  impose 
adequate  controls  on  care  centers  leading  to  client  deaths 
and  injuries  among  such  diverse  groups  as  infants, 
retarded  adults  and  teen-age  criminals. 

The  Detroit  News,  the  Daily  Reflector  of  Greenville, 
N.C.  and  the  Hartford  Courant  were  awarded  citations  for 
extraordinary  efforts  toward  a  better-informed  citizenry. 


Associated  Press.  Seven  Associated  Press  staff  members 
were  honored  with  Top  Performance  Awards  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Managing  Editors. 

News  and  photo  coverage  of  the  dramatic  changes  in 
Eastern  Europe  earned  recognition  for  two:  Mort 
Rosenblum,  special  correspondent,  and  Diether  End- 
licher,  photographer. 

Other  winners  were:  Tad  Bartimus,  special  correspon¬ 
dent,  Denver;  Fred  Bayles,  national  writer,  Boston;  Sha- 
ran  Cohen,  Midwest  regional  reporter,  Chicago,  and  Scott 
McCartney,  Southwest  regional  reporter,  Dallas;  Jim 
Mone,  photographer,  Minneapolis. 


Inland  Press  Association  award.  Former  Gannett  Com¬ 
pany  Inc.  chairman  and  chief  execuiive  officer  Allen  H. 
Neuharth  has  been  selected  to  receive  the  Ralph  D. 
Casey/Minnesota  Award,  the  highest  honor  presented  to 
members  of  the  Inland  Press  Association. 

The  award,  administered  by  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota  School  of  Journalism  and  named  after  a  former  dean 
of  the  school,  is  presented  each  year  to  an  editor,  publisher 
or  other  newspaper  person,  who,  through  journalism,  has 
performed  distinguished  service  to  the  community,  state 
and  nation  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

Neuharth  was  honored  for  his  service  to  the  industry  in 
equal  employment  rights  and  practices,  support  for  jour¬ 
nalism  education,  and  leadership  in  developing  new  mar¬ 
keting  approaches  in  American  newspapers. 
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The  Tampa  Tribune  rank^  number  one- as  the  lastest  j^rowin^  Florida  newspaper.  Since  last  year,  our 
eireulalion  has  increased  by  over  20.000  both  daily  and  Sunday  -  and  by  more  than  60.000  daily  and  80.000  Sunday  over 
the  last  lour  \ears.  And  ol  all  th^  major  dailies  in  the  United  States,  we  have  the  second  fastest  percentage  growth.* 

■  So  il  you  want  to  be  top  dog  in  West  Central  Florida,  go  with  the  winner  —  The  Tampa  Tribune. 


‘Source:  ,\BC'^Fys  Fa.\  September  30. 1990 
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THE  TAMPA  TRIBUNE 


A  Media  General  Newspaper 


IN  BRIEF 


Paper  to  pay 
more  gas  money 
to  carriers 

As  a  result  of  increasing  fuel  prices, 
Bristol  Herald  Courier  home-delivery 
carriers  in  Bristol,  Va.  and  Tenn.,  will 
be  paid  an  additional  monthly  amount 
to  help  cut  their  growing  costs,  circu¬ 
lation  director  Joseph  Adams  said. 

The  fuel  adjustments  will  not  result 
in  any  increased  cost  to  subscribers  at 
this  time,  Adams  said. 

“The  adjustment  is  meant  to  help 
defray,  temporarily,  the  added  bur¬ 
den  placed  upon  them  by  the  current 
Mideast  crisis,”  he  said. 

More  than  150  independent  con¬ 
tractors  deliver  more  than  46,000 
copies  of  the  paper  every  day  to 
homes  in  Virginia  and  Tennessee. 

Because  each  contractor  is  in  busi¬ 
ness  for  himself,  the  plan  is  to  help  the 
carrier’s  profit  margin.  The  difference 
between  what  the  carrier  collects 
from  the  customer  and  pays  to  us, 
after  expenses,  is  the  carrier’s  profit. 
The  more  they  pay  for  fuel,  the  less 
the  carrier  makes.  Some  routes  are 
over  too  miles  a  day.  Adams  said  that, 
in  some  cases,  the  paper’s  fuel  adjust¬ 
ment  plan  will  pay  $35  monthly. 

“We  aren’t  certain  how  long  we 
can  continue  to  provide  this  adjust¬ 
ment.  Multiplied  by  150  carriers,  it’s 
easy  to  see  the  amount  could  quickly 
become  an  excessive  cost  drain,” 
Adams  said. 

Globe  and  Mail 
joins  NMB 

The  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  has 
joined  the  Newspaper  Marketing 
Bureau  Inc. 

The  bureau  assists  in  the  marketing 
of  daily  newspapers  to  national  adver¬ 
tisers,  maintains  the  Newspaper 
Audience  Database  and  conducts  the 
annual  NADbank  study  of  newspaper 
readership  and  product  and  services 
usage. 

Starting  in  1991,  the  scope  of  the 
NADbank  readership  study  will 
include  reading  habits  among  manag¬ 
ers  and  professionals. 

Another  suspect 
nabbed  after  feature 


Washington  (D.C.)  Times'  weekly 
“Wanted  by  the  FBI”  feature. 

Brian  Lamonte  Kennedy,  18, 
wanted  in  connection  with  the  shoot¬ 
ing  death  of  another  D.C.  man,  was 
arrested  by  FBI  agents  and  police  as  a 
result  of  tips  from  readers  of  the 
newspaper,  the  Times  reported. 

Michigan  daily 
publishes  anti-drug 
comic  book 

The  Muskegon  (Mich.)  Chronicle 
recently  published  and  distributed  a 
24-page  anti-drug  comic  book  as  a 
follow-up  to  an  award-winning  series 
on  the  cocaine  problem  in  West 
Michigan. 

The  section  was  aimed  at  12-  to  15- 
year-olds,  a  group  most  likely  to  read 
comics  and  most  at  risk. 

The  comic  stars  a  mysterious 
superhero  known  as  “Shark”  and 
follows  a  young  football  player 
(Michael  “Miracle”  Mann)  from 
fame  and  popularity  to  a  devastating 
downfall  from  drugs.  It  was  locally 
conceived,  written  and  drawn  after 
many  hours  of  research  and  inter¬ 
views  with  individuals  on  both  sides 
of  the  law. 

In-paper  promotion  was  coordi¬ 
nated  with  30-second  radio  spots  and 
press  releases  were  sent  to  churches, 
civic  and  service  organizations,  local 
broadcast  and  print  media.  An  edito¬ 
rial  was  written  and  an  ad  was 
included  in  the  Sunday  comics  four 
days  prior  to  the  publication. 

The  comic  was  underwritten  by  a 
food  store  chain,  a  local  hospital, 
a  pizza  franchise,  a  major  industrial 
company  and  the  Muskegon  County 
Community  Foundation. 


Conrad  Black 
sues  for  libel 

Conrad  Black,  owner  of  Canadian 
media  company  Hollinger  Inc.,  is 
suing  publishers  McClelland  and 
Stewart  and  author  Ron  Graham  for 
libel  in  connection  with  Graham’s 
book  God’s  Dominion,  an  inquiry  into 
the  ways  Canadians  are  grappling 
with  religion  in  today’s  secular  soci¬ 
ety. 

Avie  Bennett,  publisher  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  house,  said  in  a  statement 
that  the  company  stands  behind 
Graham  and  will  “fight  this  action 
with  all  means  at  our  disposal.” 

Black,  in  his  claim,  is  seeking  $I 
million  in  libel  damages  and  $500,000 
in  punitive  damages  against  Mctjlel- 
land  and  Stewart  and  Graham.  He 
also  wants  the  book,  published  earlier 
this  year,  withdrawn  from  sale  and 
the  alleged  offending  passage  obliter¬ 
ated. 

Black  says  in  his  claim  that  a  pas¬ 
sage  in  the  book  accuses  him  of  being 
egotistic  and  greedy,  and  being 
“responsible  for  producing  human 
misery.” 

Landon  adds 
four  papers 

Landon  Associates  have 
announced  the  addition  of  four 
middle-market  newspapers  to  their 
list  of  clients: 

Atlantic  City  (N.J.)  Press',  Durham 
(N.C.)  Herald,  Sun',  New  London 
(Conn.)  Day',  and  the  Sunbury  (Pa.) 
Daily  Item. 

USA  Today  teams 
with  NASA 

USA  Today  has  developed  a  sci¬ 
ence,  math  and  social  studies  curricu¬ 
lum  for  grades  three  through  eight,  in 
partnership  with  the  National  Aero¬ 
nautics  and  Space  Administration 
(NASA). 

The  Visions  of  Exploration  project 
allows  students  and  teachers  to  study 
NASA’s  initiatives,  including  study¬ 
ing  Earth  from  space,  exploration  of 
the  moon.  Mars  and  the  solar  system, 
using  current  news  articles  in  USA 
Today. 

Testing  of  the  program  will  con¬ 
tinue  until  Dec.  7  in  school  districts 
surrounding  four  NASA  centers,  and 
the  Visions  project  is  slated  to  be 
I  available  to  schools  across  the  coun- 
I  try  in  the  fall  of  1991. 


Yet  another  suspected  criminal  was 
arrested  after  being  featured  in  the 
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“What’s  the 
Future  of . 
Newspaper 
Presses? 

“Color, 
Flexibility, 
Offset  and  Flexo.” 
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Publishers  on  Parade 


“We  re  always  trying  to  do  more  for  our  readers.  That  s  why  we  added  Parade. 

“When  we  began  looking  at  Parade,  Belden  research  showed  us  how  Parade 
contributed  to  circulation  efforts  and  reader  loyalty  for  17  other  Knight-Ridder  papers 

Our  research  suggested  it  would  do  the  same  for  . - — . — — _ 

readers  of  The  Miami  Herald. 

“That’s  the  kind  of  edge  we’re  looking  for;  that’s  why 
we’ve  brought  Parade  back,  side  by  side  with  our  own 
outstanding  Tropic  magazine.” 


Featured  m  over 300 newsoaoers 
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“Past  performance  helped  us  choose 
Parade  for  The  Miami  Herald.” 
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“Man  Roland  Offset:  and  Flexo 

presses  offer  publishers  the  best  of 
both  worlds. 

“Our  Flexoman  M  is  the  latest 
generation  of  the  most  widely 
accepted  flexo  press  in  North  America. 

“In  offset,  our  Mediaman  Press  is  the 
most  advsnced  model  of  the  fastest- 
selling  offset  newspaper  press  in  the 
world  today. 
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And  our  Colorman  Press  continues 
to  be  the  top  choice  of  metropolitan 
newspaper  publishers  throughout 
the  world. 

“Worldwide,  MAN  Roland  is  a 
leader  in  newspaper  press 
technology,  engineering  and  service 
with  printing  press  sales  over  $1.3 
billion  annually. 

“For  you,  this  means  that  MAN 
Roland  is  here  for  the  long  run.  In 
addition  to  the  worldwide  acceptance 
of  our  equipment,  you’ll  have  the 
service  and  the  people  to  stand 
behind  our  products  in  the  years 
to  come. 

“When  you  invest  in  a  MAN  Roland 
press,  you  have  the  confidence  that 
we  are  committed  to  your 
continued  growth  and  success— 
whether  you  print  the  news  using 
flexo  or  offset. 

“For  newspaper  publishers,  that’s  the 
best  of  both  worlds.” 


Every  Dimension  in  Print’ 


Newspaper  Press  Division 
333  Cedar  Ave. 
Middlesex,  NJ  08846-2499 
201 469-6600 
FAX:  201 469-8946 
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Prior  restraint 

Judge  William  Hoeveler  showed  good  judgment  in  lifting  the  ban 
he  had  imposed  on  CNN  broadcasts  of  the  Noriega  tapes. 

The  Supreme  Court’s  refusal  last  week  to  lift  the  restraining  order 
on  the  tapes  had  been  met  with  disbelief  on  the  part  of  broadcasters 
and  publishers  who  entered  the  case  in  defense  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment.  They  thought  the  1976  decision  in  Nebraska  Press  Association 
V.  Stuart  was  precedent-setting  in  outlawing  prior  restraint  by  gov¬ 
ernment  or  the  courts. 

They  should  have  re-read  the  decision. 

In  Nebmska  the  Supreme  Court  unanimously  struck  down  a  res¬ 
training  order  forbidding  publication  of  stories  about  the  alleged 
confession  of  an  accused  murderer,  holding  that  in  this  case  the  First 
Amendment  took  precedence  over  the  Sixth  Amendment. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger  wrote  the  Court’s  decision  which 
included  these  words:  “However  difficult  it  may  be,  we  need  not  rule 
out  the  possibility  of  showing  the  kind  of  threat  to  fair  trial  rights  that 
would  possess  the  requisite  degree  of  certainty  to  justify  restraint. 
This  Court  has  frequently  denied  that  First  Amendment  rights  are 
absolute  and  has  consistently  rejected  the  proposition  that  a  prior 
restraint  can  never  be  empfo^ed. ’’(Emphasis  added  —  Ed.) 

Perhaps  Judge  Hoeveler  found  that  the  tapes  were  not  a  threat  to 
fair  trial  rights,  or  he  came  to  agree  with  the  two  dissenting  justices, 
Thurgood  Marshall  and  Sandra  Day  O’Connor,  who  recognized  the 
“extraordinary  consequence”  for  freedom  of  the  press  in  this  re¬ 
straint,  and  wrote:  “Our  precedence  makes  unmistakably  clear  that 
any  prior  restraint  of  expression  comes  to  this  Court  bearing  a  heavy 
presumption  against  its  constitutional  validity  and  that  the  propo¬ 
nent  of  this  drastic  remedy  carries  a  heavy  burden  of  showing  justi¬ 
fication  for  its  imposition.” 

Judge  Hoeveler  created  a  real  spasm  of  anxiety  in  the  free  press 
with  his  original  order.  His  reversal  of  his  own  order  is  to  be  wel¬ 
comed  and  applauded.  But  let’s  keep  Justice  Burger’s  words  in  mind 
and  not  be  complacent  about  future  attempts  at  prior  restraint. 


Protecting  trademarks 

In  this  edition  E&P  presents  its  eighth  pullout  section  devoted  to 
the  importance  of  protecting  trademarks.  As  we  said  a  year  ago: 
“Newspapers  are  not  in  business  just  to  protect  trademarks  but 
neither  should  they  be  in  the  business  of  destroying  them.” 

We  launched  this  program  in  1983  to  effect  a  plan  of  communica¬ 
tion,  cooperation  and  collaboration  between  trademark  owners,  who 
are  the  major  advertisers  in  the  press  and  the  media,  and  who 
advertise  and,  in  effect,  promote  trademarks,  also  known  as  brand 
names. 

It  is  important  that  editors  realize  they  and  their  newspapers  have 
a  vested  interest  in  brand  names,  trademarks,  and  their  protection. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Another  response  to  NIE  critic 


I  am  writing  in  response  to  the  com¬ 
ments  in  your  Oct.  13  article  (Page 
24),  “Getting  kids  to  read  newspa¬ 
pers,”  regarding  the  supposed  inef¬ 
fectiveness  of  Newspaper  in  Educa¬ 
tion  program  for  kids  below  high 
school  level  and  the  inability  of  NIE 
to  draw  kids  in  grades  two  through 
junior  high  to  newspapers  because 
newspaper  reading  is  mandatory. 

(The  “article”  was  a  news  report  of 
a  Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper 
Association  meeting  in  Spokane.  Two 
Idaho  publishers  were  quoted  —  Ed.) 

My  response  is  that  any  newspaper 
executive  or  educator  who  will  take 
the  time  to  review  the  literature  on  the 
use  of  newspapers  for  instruction  will 
learn  that  there  is  an  established 
research  base  comprised  of  studies 


NEWSPAPERDOM© 

50  years  ago  .  .  . 

A  Dies  Committee  “white  paper” 
told  how  the  U.S.  press  resisted  Nazi 
propaganda.  A  letter  from  Dr.  Man¬ 
fred  Zapp,  head  of  Transocean  News 
Service,  to  Guenther  Altenburg, 
Minister  of  the  Foreign  Office,  Berlin, 
said: 

“I  am  not  exactly  overburdened 
with  pleasure  here  in  America,  for  my 
difficulties  are  almost  super¬ 
human  ...  I  offered  this  Transocean 
news  to  the  American  press  only  to 
meet  with  the  stiffest  resistance 
everywhere  .  .  .  The  American  press 
prefers  to  publish  only  news  of 
American  origin — that  is  news  from 
American  news  agencies.” 

*  *  4 

Amarillo,  Texas,  suffered  a  com¬ 
plete  power  blackout  in  an  ice  storm. 
The  Amarillo  Times  obtained  a 
heavy-duty  farm  tractor  and  with  a 
belt  and  pulley  arrangement  produced 
enough  power  to  run  the  Duplex  flat 
bed  press.  Printers  worked  with  hand¬ 
set  type  by  candlelight. 

*  *  * 

British  censorship  was  attacked  by 
the  British  press  for  keeping  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  the  dark  about  bombings  of  pro¬ 
vincial  towns  and  cities.  Newspapers 
were  resorting  to  publishing  German 
communiques  to  make  a  pretense  of 
telling  readers  what  was  going  on  in 
England. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
November  30,  1940 


conducted  during  the  past  three 
decades  which  proves  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  NIE.  In  fact,  NIE  has  been 
characterized  by  leaders  in  both  the 
newspaper  business  and  education  as 
our  single  most  effective  tool  to  intro¬ 
duce  young  people  to  the  value  of 
reading  newspapers. 

Regarding  NIE  for  youngsters 
below  high  school  level,  it  is  the  stu¬ 
dents  and  teachers  in  preschool  and 
after-school  programs,  along  with 
those  at  the  elementary  and  middle 
school  levels,  who  are  often  most 
excited  about  participating  in  NIE 
programs.  Design-an-Ad,  mock  elec¬ 
tions  and  debates,  school  newspa¬ 
pers,  Olympics  and  recycling  and 
environmental  education  projects,  to 
name  a  few,  are  popular  topics  and 
instructional  programs  enjoyed  by 
youngsters  in  schools  where  creative 
and  innovative  educators  have  recog¬ 
nized  the  value  of  their  newspaper’s 
NIE  resources. 

Regarding  the  youth  features  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  article,  it  is  worth  noting 
that  these  and  similar  ones  are  often 
strategically  included  by  newspapers 
in  the  overall  plan  of  youth  and  parent 
services  offered.  Thus,  such  features 
may  well  be  considered  a  part  of  the 
total  educational  services  or  NIE 
package. 

ANPA  Foundation  will  provide 
newspapers  executives,  upon  request, 
information  on  research  related  to 


NIE,  how  to  start  an  NIE  program, 
and  the  training  opportunities  spon¬ 
sored  annually  to  help  newspapers 
improve  circulation  and  readership 
through  school  programs. 

Inquiries  are  welcomed  from  news¬ 
paper  executives  who  may  have  not 
yet  contacted  us  to  find  out  about  the 
tremendous  success  of  cooperative 
press  and  school  programs  conducted 
in  North  America  and  some  40  or 
more  nations  around  the  globe. 

Building  readership  and  circulation 
is  what  NIE  has  always  been  about, 
and  this  year  we  are  celebrating  our 
25th  anniversary  of  helping  newspa¬ 
pers  to  work  in  partnership  with 
schools,  literacy  organizations,  and 
other  educational  institutions. 

In  this  day  and  age,  a  newspaper 
cannot  afford  to  miss  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  NIE  has  to  offer. 

Betty  L.  Sullivan 

(Sullivan  is  manager/educational 
services,  ANPA  Foundation.) 


New  ad  rep 
for  Napa  paper 

The  Napa  Register  of  Napa 
County,  Calif,  has  appointed  Long  & 
Associates  as  its  national  advertising 
representative  as  of  Nov.  1,  1990. 


i 
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Their  newsbreaks  rival  those  of  the  best 
national-security  agencies.’  -edwin diamond 

MEDIA  COLUMNIST,  NEW  TORA"  MAGAZINE,  OCT.  29, 1990 

It’s  all  very  valuable  and  beautifully 

written.’  -  -  JAMES  W.  SCOTT,  vice  president  &  EDITORIAL 
PAGE  EDrrOR,  KANSAS  CITY  STAR,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


The 

Economist 


THE  ECONOMIST  is  available  every  week  electronically  or  by  mail. 

For  a  free  trial  call  The  New  York  Times  Syndicate,  1-800-972-3550  or  212-645-3000. 
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Six  Million 
P^le  In  Mich^an 
JukDoiftGetlt 


For  Horn.  OeSvery  Cal  ^  Nf  »VS 


Over  six  million 
Michiganders  don’t  get 
their  news  from  the 
Detroit  papers.  And  a 
good  share  of  these 
people  have  something 
else  in  common. 

They  live  in  a  thriv¬ 


ing  market  called 
Booth,  Michigan-the 
11th  largest  metro  mar¬ 
ket  in  America.  It’s  also 
the  15th  largest  retail 
market-piling  up  over 
thirteen  billion  dollars 
in  sales  annually. 


How  do  you  get  to 
these  affluent,  discrimi¬ 
nating  readers?  Just 
call  John  Thomquist  at 
(616)459-1840.  With 
eight  great  Booth  News¬ 
papers,  he’ll  show  you 
the  way  to  a  booming 


market  where  folks 
prefer  to  read  the 
news  from  their  own 
community-instead  of 
Detroit. 


Ann  Arbor  News  •  Bay  City  Times  •  FUnt  Journal  •  Grand  Rapids  Press 
Jackson  Citizen  Patriot  •  Kalamazoo  Gazette  •  Muskegon  Chronicle  •  Sag^w  News 
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The  seige  continues 

Most  advertisers  abandon  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
but  management  continues  its  effort  to  put  out  the  paper 


By  George  Garneau 

Three  major  retail  advertisers 
announced  over  the  Thanksgiving 
weekend  that  they  would  be  dropping 
out  of  the  Tribune  Co.’s  New  York 
Daily  News,  citing  the  drastically 
reduced  circulation  at  the  strike-tom 
newspaper. 

As  the  strike  entered  its  sixth  week, 
the  News  was  carrying  only  a  few  full 
pages  of  advertising  from  two  air¬ 
lines. 

Refusing  to  yield  to  union  pressure, 
News  management  hired  1,100  unem¬ 
ployed  and  homeless  people  as  street 
hawkers  in  an  effort  to  regain  circula¬ 
tion  lost  because  newsstands  gener¬ 
ally  have  refused  to  sell  the  paper  for 
fear  of  violence. 

Management  said  it  has  increased 
circulation  to  500,000,  a  shadow  of  its 
prestrike  paid  circulation  of  1.2  mil¬ 
lion  but  higher  than  the  200,000  it  was 
getting  out  earlier. 

Unions  estimated  that  no  more  than 
300,000  papers  were  being  sold,  and 
that  many  hawkers  were  keeping  all 
their  receipts  from  the  paper. 

Meanwhile,  at  a  state  legislative 
hearing  on  a  proposal  to  ban  replace¬ 
ment  workers.  News  publisher  James 
Hoge  said  the  paper  will  lose  about 
$85  million  this  year,  pushing  11 -year 
losses  to  $200  million. 

The  yearly  loss,  exceeding  what 
analysts  had  predicted,  includes 
between  $15  million  and  $30  million  in 
costs  from  preparing  for  and  operat¬ 
ing  during  the  strike. 

The  strike  began  Oct.  25  when 
2,400  workers  from  nine  of  the  pa¬ 
per’s  10  unions  walked  off  the  job.  A 
day  earlier,  management  had  perma¬ 
nently  replaced  a  group  of  drivers 
who  briefly  walked  off  the  job  in  a 
dispute  over  a  supervisor’s  order  for 
an  injured  mailroom  worker  to  stand 
up. 

Using  managers,  replacement 
workers,  union  workers  who  crossed 


the  picket  lines  and  journalists  from 
other  Tribune  Co.  papers,  the  News 
has  published  daily  —  apparently  the 
first  time  in  the  city’s  history  a  struck 
paper  has  published.  But,  despite 
printing  and  delivering,  it  has  lost 
most  of  its  circulation  because  news¬ 
stands,  the  heart  of  single-copy  sales, 
which  account  for  80%  of  circulation, 
largely  have  refused  to  carry  it. 

At  the  hearing,  police  contradicted 
Hoge’s  testimony  that  the  unions 
orchestrated  “an  organized  campaign 
of  criminal  violence  and  intimida¬ 
tion’’  that  included  700  violent  inci¬ 
dents. 

A  total  of  229  serious  strike-related 
incidents  —  resulting  in  107  arrests, 
including  75  strikers  —  Robert  J. 
Johnston  Jr.,  chief  of  department, 
said,  were  “acts  of  individuals’’  and 
“not  part  of  a  coordinated  effort.’’ 


Hoge  opposed  the  bill  that  would 
prevent  struck  companies  from  hiring 
replacement  workers,  which  is  legal. 

George  McDonald,  head  of  the 
Allied  Printing  Trades  Council,  the 
association  of  the  News’  10  unions, 
testified  that  the  hearing  was  the  first 
time  in  two  years  he  had  been  in  the 
same  room  with  Hoge.  The  News  is 
represented  by  the  Nashville,  Tenn., 
law  firm  of  King  &  Ballow,  which 
helped  the  Tribune  Co.  prevail  during 
a  strike  at  the  Chicago  Tribune  in 
1985. 

Union  organizers  of  boycotts  and 
leafletting,  spearheaded  by  the  AFL- 
CIO,  say  all  but  40  of  the  paper’s  600 
display  advertisers  have  left  the 
paper. 


The  New  York  department  stores 
Alexanders,  Abraham  &  Strauss  and 
Macy’s  all  announced  they  were 
departing  around  Thanksgiving.  They 
were  joined  by  electronics  retailers 
the  Wiz,  Radio  Shack,  Newmark  & 
Lewis  and  Seaman’s  furniture. 

Estimates  said  the  most  recent 
defectors  pumped  at  least  $12  million 
a  year  into  the  News,  whose  annual 
revenues  exceeded  $400  million. 

This  fiscal  quarter,  including  the 
retail  industry’s  peak  holiday  season, 
generally  accounts  for  one-third  of 
the  year’s  revenues. 

News  spokesman  John  Sloan  dis¬ 
puted  there  were  only  40  advertisers 
left.  Conceding  major  display  adver¬ 
tisers  had  halted  their  ads,  he  said  the 
stoppages  were  “strictly  temporary’’ 
and  blamed  them  on  “the  continuing  and 
intense  pattern  of  union  harassment.” 


“We  are  rebuilding  circulation  and 
we’re  confident  they  will  return,” 
he  said,  adding  that  smaller  and 
medium-sized  advertisers  remained 
“strong”  and  classified  pages  had 
grown  since  the  strike. 

Analyst  J.  Kendrick  Noble  Jr.  of 
PaineWebber  said  neither  side  was 
winning  the  strike.  Advertisers  were 
leaving  less  because  of  union  boy¬ 
cotts  and  leafletting  than  because  cir¬ 
culation  problems  forced  them  to 
seek  other  ways  to  get  out  their  mes¬ 
sage. 

Sloan  said  the  News  was  rebuilding 
circulation  with  a  “successful”  net¬ 
work  of  independent  contractors  — 
individual  hawkers  supplied  by 
(Continued  on  page  12) 


Sloan  urged  the  unions  to  start  24-hour-a-day  talks 
but  said  they  showed  a  “lack  of  interest”  About  five 
sessions  had  been  held  since  the  strike  without 
result. 
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captains  —  to  distribute  150,000 
copies  a  day,  most  sold  but  some 
given  away.  Up  to  285,000  copies 
daily  are  delivered  to  home  subscrib¬ 
ers  and  more  newsstands  and  shops 
are  selling  the  paper,  he  said. 

With  1,300  management,  union  and 
replacement  employees,  the  News’s 
operating  costs  have  declined  “dra¬ 
matically”  since  the  strike,  Sloan 
said,  as  $75  million  a  year  in  excess 
work  practices  were  eliminated. 

Meanwhile,  at  least  four  groups  of 
investors  have  expressed  interest  in 
buying  the  News,  but  Chicago-based 
Tribune  Co.  has  continued  to  insist 
the  71-year-old  paper,  once  the 
nation’s  biggest  metro  daily  and  now 
the  third  largest,  is  not  for  sale. 

Patrick  A.  Flanagan,  an  investment 
banker  hired  by  the  News  unions  to 
seek  a  buyer,  said  three  “very  seri¬ 
ous”  and  “well  financed”  New  York- 
based  investment  groups,  connected 
or  familiar  with  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing,  have  contacted  the  Tribune  Co. 
and  been  rebuffed.  Flanagan,  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  Fidelis  Group  Inc.  of 
Quincy,  Mass.,  said  his  firm  con¬ 
tacted  the  potential  buyers. 

Union  adviser  Theodore  Kheel 
also  has  offered  an  investment  group 
willing  to  buy  the  News  and  turn  it 
into  a  joint  operating  agency  with  the 
New  York  Post.  Both  papers  have  lost 
money  for  at  least  a  decade  and  he 
said  Post  publisher  Peter  Kalikow  has 
agreed  to  consider  the  plan. 

At  a  “seminar”  for  newspaper 
analysts,  Kheel  said  the  Tribune  Co. 
tried  to  sell  the  News  in  1982,  essen¬ 
tially  offering  to  give  it  away  to 
Washington  banker  and  erstwhile 
publisher  Joseph  Allbritton  in 
exchange  for  assuming  liabilities  and 
closing  costs.  The  deal  fell  through 
when  the  unions  refused  to  agree  to 


concessions. 

News  vice  president  Sloan  called 
Kheel’s  meeting  “a  cynical  and 
grandstanding  gesture”  and  said  the 
News  was  “unequivocally  and  abso¬ 
lutely  not  for  sale.” 

The  News  “will  fight  on  for  some¬ 
time  longer,”  PaineWebber  analyst 
Noble  said.  “I  think  they’ll  close  it 
down  rather  than  sell  it  to  Kheel  and 
his  group,  if  they  are  unsuccessful  in 
working  out  an  agreement  with  the 
unions.  I  think  they  would  rather  keep 
it  going.” 

Offers  to  buy  the  paper  were 
not  taken  seriously,  he  said.  The 
strike  has  not  hurt  the  price  of  Tri¬ 
bune  Co.  stock. 

•n  other  developments: 

•  The  News  filed  civil  suits  in  state 
court  in  Brooklyn  against  1 1  people, 
including  strikers,  charging  they 
damaged  the  company’s  business. 
The  $100,000  suits  are  based  on  inci¬ 
dents  from  the  first  week  of  the  strike. 
One  involved  arrests  of  Wall  Street 
Journal  drivers  on  charges  they  stole 
bundles  of  the  News. 

•  A  federal  judge  allowed  strikers 
to  expand  their  picket  lines  at  the 
News’  main  printing  plant  in  Brook¬ 
lyn.  U.S.  District  Judge  Jack  B. 
Weinstein  made  the  decision  after 
visiting  the  plant,  where  managers 
used  a  side  door  to  avoid  picketers. 

•  The  unions  printed  and  were 
handing  out  one  million  copies  of  their 
second  strike  paper,  the  12-page  Real 
News.  Its  expanded  scope  included 
breaking  city  news  —  an  attempt  to 
demonstrate  that  most  of  the  paper’s 
city  staff,  its  life  blood,  were  on 
strike. 

•  Sloan  urged  the  unions  to  start 
24-hour-a-day  talks  but  said  they 
showed  a  “lack  of  interest.”  About 
five  sessions  had  been  held  since  the 
strike  without  result. 

He  said  any  and  all  issues  were  on 
the  table,  including  “management 
rights,’’  the  key  prestrike  hurdle  that 
the  unions  have  said  was  so  broad  it 


would  disable  them,  and  replacement  j 
workers,  a  major  impediment  to  getting 
workers  to  return  since  an  undisclosed 
number  of  them  have  no  jobs  to  which 
to  return. 

Federal  judge 
lifts  ban  on 
Noriega  tapes 

Federal  District  Judge  William 
Hoeveler  has  lifted  his  ban  on  Cable 
News  Network’s  broadcasting  audio 
tapes  of  telephone  conversations  be¬ 
tween  Gen.  Manuel  Antonio  Noriega 
and  others. 

Noriega  defense  attorney  Frank 
Rubino  said  he  no  longer  objected  to 
broadcast  of  the  tapes,  as  the  only  one 
he  questioned  —  that  of  a  conversa¬ 
tion  between  Noriega  and  his  defense 
team  —  had  already  been  aired. 

“It  does  no  good  to  close  the  barn 
door  after  the  horse  is  out,”  Rubino 
was  quoted  as  saying  in  an  Associated 
Press  report. 

The  hearing  originally  was  to  be 
closed  but  both  sides  in  the  matter 
agreed  to  open  it. 

Judge  Hoeveler  also  ordered  the 
federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  to  stop  shar¬ 
ing  tapes  of  Noriega’s  phone  calls 
with  other  government  agencies. 

An  appeals  court  had  upheld 
Hoeveler’s  restraining  order  issued  in 
mid-November  and  the  U.S.  Sup¬ 
reme  Court  further  upheld  the  ban  by 
a  7-2  vote  (E&P,  Nov.  17,  P.  33;  Nov. 
24,  P.Il). 

Ad  rate  hike 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  has  raised  ad 
rates  at  Barron’s  weekly  by  7%  start¬ 
ing  Jan.  1,  1991. 

Given  Barron’s  efforts  to  improve 
the  publication  and  its  “efficiency  in 
reaching  its  influential  audience,” 
said  publisher  Robert  Paradise,  the 
increase  is  “fair  and  reasonable.” 


Fines  handed  out  in  reporter  harassment  incident 


National  Football  League  Commis¬ 
sioner  Paul  Tagliabue  supported  Bos¬ 
ton  Herald  sportswriter  Lisa  Olson’s 
account  of  a  Sept.  17  incident  of  sex¬ 
ual  harassment  in  the  New  England 
Patriots  locker  room  and  fined  three 
players  and  Patriots’  management  a 
tot^  of  $47,500. 

Tight  end  Zeke  Mowatt  was  fined 
$12,500,  wide  receiver  Michael  Timp- 
son  was  fined  $5,000  and  fullback 
Robert  Perryman,  recently  cut  by  the 
team  and  signed  by  the  Dallas  Cow¬ 
boys,  was  also  fined  $5,000.  In  addi¬ 


tion,  Tagliabue  ordered  the  club  to 
pay  $25,000  to  produce  instructional 
material  on  how  to  deal  responsibly 
with  reporters. 

Tagliabue  made  his  ruling  based  on 
a  60-page  investigative  report  pre¬ 
pared  by  special  counsel  Philip  Hey- 
mann,  a  Harvard  law  professor  and 
former  Watergate  prosecutor. 

According  to  the  report,  Mowatt 
“displayed  himself  to  Olson  in  a  sug¬ 
gestive  way,”  as  others,  including 
Timpson,  shouted  encouragement. 
Perryman  reportedly  “adjusted”  his 


genitals  and  shook  his  hips  in  an  exag¬ 
gerated  fashion. 

Heymann  found  that  no  player  tried 
to  stop  the  humiliating  activity. 

Olson  has  since  left  the  Patriots 
beat  and  has  been  covering  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Celtics  and  the  Boston  Bruins 
without  incident. 

“My  satisfaction  with  the  investi¬ 
gation  and  subsequent  sanctions  is 
surpassed  only  by  my  wish  the  dis¬ 
graceful  incident  never  took  place,” 
Olson  said  in  a  prepared  statement. 
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UPl  forced  to  evacuate  headquarters 

Collapse  of  nearby  construction  site  requires  closing  of  building; 
wire  service  temporarily  operating  out  of  Virginia  location 


By  Debra  Gersh 

The  physical  foundation  of  the 
United  Press  International  building 
looked  as  shaky  as  its  financial  base 
following  the  collapse  of  a  nearby 
construction  site. 

At  about  8:30  p.m.,  Monday,  Nov. 
19,  a  construction  site  adjacent  to  the 
UPI  building  in  Washington,  D.C., 
collapsed,  causing  power  and  tele¬ 
phone  outages  in  the  area.  No  one 
was  reported  injured  or  killed. 

The  collapse  began  when  the  steel 
and  timber  shoring  creating  the  build¬ 
ing’s  foundation  gave  way,  bringing 
down  the  structure,  as  well  as  pulling 
part  of  the  sidewalk  and  construction 
trailers  into  the  pit.  An  alley  between 
the  site  and  the  UPI  building  also  fell 
into  the  massive  hole,  leaving  the 
foundation  of  the  UPI  building 
exposed. 

The  UPI  building  was  evacuated 
following  the  cave-in,  as  officials 
feared  for  the  stability  of  its  founda¬ 
tion.  In  addition,  a  number  of  Uni- 
pressers  could  not  get  to  their  cars 
parked  in  the  building's  garage. 

The  situation  was  made  worse 
when  another  100-foot  section  of  the 
street  collapsed  the  next  afternoon. 

Some  1  ,()00  truckloads  of  dirt  were 
dumped  into  the  50-foot  deep  hole  in 
an  attempt  to  reinforce  the  walls,  and 
UPI  reoccupied  its  building  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  afternoon,  Nov.  21. 

For  UPI,  it  was  a  crisis  on  top  of 
another  crisis. 

The  Friday  before,  Nov.  16,  Wire 
Service  Guild  members  agreed  to 
accept  35%  pay  cuts  for  90  days  while 
UPI  tries  to  find  a  buyer. 

Had  the  union  rejected  the  pro¬ 
posal,  UPI  would  have  begun  liquida¬ 
tion  proceedings  {E&P,  Nov.  24, 
P.ll). 

The  wire  service  initially  had  trou¬ 
ble  telling  its  clients  the  result  of  the 
balloting,  however,  as  communica¬ 
tions  were  cut  off  when  a  cable  in 
northern  Virginia  was  accidently  sev¬ 
ered  by  a  con  truction  company, 
leaving  the  company  incommunicado 
for  nearly  six  hours. 

“We  had  to  scramble  to  advise 
clients  we  had  not  shut  down,”  said 
Milt  Capps,  UPI  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent/corporate  affairs,  noting  that 
UPI  was  concerned  clients  might 
think  the  union  had  voted  against  the 
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pay  cuts  and  the  wire  service  had 
ceased  operation. 

Following  the  Monday  collapse, 
UPI  was  down  for  about  an  hour  as 
editing  for  national  news  was  taken 
over  by  its  Los  Angeles  bureau. 

National  Public  Radio  and  Reuters 
soon  thereafter  helped  UPI  transmit 
its  radio  network  and  news  photo  ser¬ 
vices  to  clients.  At  about  1  a.m.  Jeff 
Young,  a  UPI  Radio  Network  anchor, 
and  Juan  Gonzalez,  a  Radio  Noticias 
anchor,  drove  to  New  York  City  and 
began  broadcast  service  from  there  at 
6  a.m.,  carrying  on  until  they  were 
relieved  that  next  afternoon  by  the 
West  Coast. 

By  7:30  a.m.  Tuesday,  all  editing 
functions  of  UPI’s  D.C.  headquarters 
were  being  operated  out  of  a  bureau 
set  up  at  IDR,  an  Infotechnology  Inc.- 
owned  sister  company  in  Tyson’s 
Corner,  Va.,  explained  spokesman 
Capps.  A  number  of  Unipressers  also 
worked  out  of  the  Senate  press  gallery 
and  from  States  News  Service,  which 
UPI  has  been  working  with  for  a  few 
months. 

Clients  hooked  into  UPI’s  satellite 
system  were  not  as  affected  as 
severely  as  those  in  the  mid-Atlantic 
region  who  are  served  by  land  lines. 
Because  of  the  telephone  problems, 
the  land  lines  were  among  the  last 
restored. 

“For  a  moment,  it  helped  stitch 
UPI  back  together  again,”  Capps 
said,  noting  that  “these  calamities”  — 
along  with  “a  lot  of  wry  and  Uni- 
presser  humor”  —  helped  ease  the 
tension  and  apprehension  there,  at 
least  for  a  while. 


Circulation  analysis 

Some  67%  of  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations  audited  U.S.  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  with  circulations  of  50,000  or 
more  have  gained  circulation  over  the 
past  year,  according  to  an  analysis  of 
the  latest  ABC  Fas-Fax  data  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  circulation  and  reader- 
ship  department. 

Among  Sunday  papers  of  that  size, 
74%  of  newspapers  gained  circula¬ 
tion. 

Among  all  U.S.  daily  papers,  55% 
gained  circulation,  and  67%  of  all 
Sunday  papers  showed  gains. 


Citing  the  “amazing  feats”  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  worked  around  the  clock 
under  terrible  conditions,  Capps  said 
“there’s  a  cenain  amount  of  pride 
generated  in  that.” 

UPI  will  seek  renumeration  for 
expenditures  including  staffers’  out- 
of-pocket  expenses  and  the  cost  of 
setting  up  the  Tyson’s  Comer  bureau, 
Capps  said,  adding  the  construction 
company  has  indicated  a  willingness 
to  cooperate. 

Ex-WSG  official 
files  complaint 
against  UPI 

Former  Wire  Service  Guild  secre¬ 
tary/treasurer  Dan  Carmichael  has 
filed  another  complaint  with  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board 
against  United  Press  International. 

Carmichael’s  complaint,  his  sec¬ 
ond,  alleges  that  UPI  management 
has  continued  a  pattern  of  retaliation 
against  him  for  challenging  company 
actions  and  policies. 

UPI  officials  had  no  comment  other 
than  to  confirm  the  filing. 

The  NLRB  ruled  in  Carmichael’s 
favor  on  the  last  complaint  and  UPI 
agreed  to  remove  a  letter  of  repri¬ 
mand  from  his  file  (E&P,  May  12,  P. 
16). 

The  letter,  issued  by  former  UPI 
managing  editor  Bill  Ferguson,  cited 
Carmichael  for  “disruptful  and  disre¬ 
spectful”  behavior  during  a  staff 
meeting  with  then-UPI  president  Paul 
Steinle  and  threatened  possible  dis¬ 
ciplinary  action.  Neither  Steinle  nor 
Ferguson  are  still  with  UPI. 

Carmichael,  who  served  as  a  WSG 
official  from  1978-1988  but  is  no 
longer  a  member  of  the  union,  said  his 
UPI  job  reassignments  over  the  past 
few  months  are  managerial  retaliation 
for  his  activism. 

On  June  5,  Carmichael  said  he  was 
reassigned  from  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment,  where  he  had  been  working 
only  about  six  or  seven  months,  to 
working  out  of  the  Senate  on  the 
newly  created  environmental  beat. 

While  that  was  a  somewhat  lateral 
move,  Carmichael  said  his  next 
assignment  was  a  “major 
(Continued  on  page  43) 
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Clash  over  content 

Some  staffers  at  the  Journal  of  Commerce  charge  encroachment  of 
the  business  side  into  editorial  has  led  to  integrity  problems 


By  George  Gameau 

Some  journalists  at  Knight-Ridder 
Inc.’s  Journal  of  Commerce  have 
become  increasingly  disturbed  about 
what  they  feel  are  commercial  inter¬ 
ests  influencing  editorial  content. 

The  simmering  dispute  between 
staffers  and  management,  which  was 
being  fought  via  internal  memos, 
went  public  a  few  weeks  ago  when  the 
director  of  the  editorial  pages  quit, 
charging  a  lack  of  editorial  integrity. 

The  business  side  influences  take 
many  forms,  according  to  current  and 
former  staffers.  Some  say  ad  sales 
representatives  directly  and  indi¬ 
rectly  affect  news  coverage,  routinely 
participate  in  shaping  coverage  and 
have  successfully  sought  changes  in 
news  copy  in  deference  to  advertis¬ 
ers. 

“You  can  steadily  see  the  business 
side  encroaching  on  the  editorial 
side,”  said  one  staffer. 

Top  executives  deny  ad  personnel 
play  any  direct  role  in  determining 
news  content  but  admit  they  encour¬ 
age  “ideas”  from  ad  executives  and 
business  managers,  who  are  included 
on  committees  guiding  the  editorial 
product. 

“Ideas  are  what  we  want,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  where  they  come  from,”  JOC 
president  and  publisher  Don  C. 
Becker  said  in  a  memo  that  answered 


the  charges.  “We  will  not  be  prosti¬ 
tuted,  corrupted,  tainted  or  forced  to 
compromise  our  integrity  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  two  of  our  most  experienced 
and  knowledgeable  employees  who 
happen  to  be  on  the  business  side.” 

Becker  often  asserts  he  “cost  the 
paper  $2  million”  in  SeaLand  adver¬ 
tising  by  running  a  story  about  a  dis¬ 
gruntled  stockholder. 

Still,  staffers  cite  these  examples  to 
suppt^rt  their  contentions: 

•  Advertising  and  business  execu¬ 
tives  sit  with  editors  on  the  news  pol¬ 
icy  committee  and  are  included  in 
plans  for  a  committee  to  advise  on 


Don  Becker,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
soys  that,  despite  interdepartmental 
input,  the  newspaper  has  not  failed 
to  do  the  tough  news  stories. 

editorial  page  policy. 

•  Complaints  from  advertisers 
have  t'jsulted  twice  in  a  year  in  editors 
backing  off  from  stories  that  report¬ 
ers  defended  as  accurate.  Editors 
defended  the  moves  as  required  in  the 
interests  of  accuracy  and  fairness. 

•  The  paper  gave  heavy  coverage 
to  its  own  convention  —  in  which  it 


has  a  direct  financial  interest  —  while 
providing  noticeably  less  coverage  of 
established  trade  associations'  con¬ 
ferences. 

Staffers  said  questionable  ethical 
practices  have  continued  despite 
complaints  to  Knight-Ridder’ s  head¬ 
quarters  in  Miami. 

“I  don’t  think  anybody  has 
attacked  the  Journal  of  Commerce  for 
failing  to  attack  tough  news  stories,” 
Becker  said  in  an  interview.  “I  get 
complaints  from  advertisers  every 
day.  So  I  don’t  think  it’s  as  if  we  try  to 
have  a  love-in  with  advertisers  at  the 
expense  of  editorial  integrity.” 


Marc  Levinson,  who  quit  Nov.  16 
as  director  of  the  editorial  pages  after 
refusing  to  participate  in  a  planned 
editorial  advisory  board  to  include 
business  and  advertising  staff,  dis¬ 
agreed. 

“I  take  strong  exception  to  the 
Journal  of  Commerce’s  failure  to 
effect  a  proper  separation  of  its  ed¬ 
itorial  and  commercial  operations,” 
Levinson  said  in  his  resignation  let¬ 
ter. 

“Despite  my  best  efforts,  manage¬ 
ment  has  not  corrected  this  lack  of 
editorial  integrity,”  he  said,  and  plans 
to  include  the  general  manager  and  an 
ad  representative  on  the  editorial 
advisory  board  “indicated  that  there 
is  no  intention  of  correcting  it.” 

Levinson,  who  worked  for  Time 
and  Business  Month  magazines 
before  joining  JOC  in  1987,  had  pro¬ 
tested  the  new  panel  and  told  Becker 
his  survey  of  other  newspapers  found 
none  give  the  business  department 
“any  role  whatsoever  in  discussions 
of  editorial  policy.” 

Becker  said  he  put  the  editorial 
advisory  panel  “on  hold”  pending 
installation  of  a  new  editorial  page 
director,  but  he  defended  including 
business  and  advertising  representa¬ 
tion  on  the  panel.  He  has  created 
similar  committees  successfully  at 
other  newspapers,  he  said. 

Becker  also  defended  business  and 
ad  executives  sitting  on  the  editorial 
executive  committee,  which  meets 
monthly  “to  discuss  opportunities  as 
we  shape  the  news  product  to  gen¬ 
erate  more  circulation  and  advertis¬ 
ing. 

“I  think  increasingly  newspapers 
are  coming  to  realize  they  need 
broader  input,  not  only  internally  but 
externally,”  he  said. 

Another  instance  of  business-side 
influence  cited  by  staffers  occurred 
on  Sept.  5  when  the  JOC  ran  a  Page 
One  correction  saying  a  story  by 
reporter  Alan  Abrams  “quoted  incor¬ 
rectly”  by  stating  that  an  executive’s 
remarks  about  the  shipping  industry 
referred  to  a  specific  company.  The 
executive  worked  for  the  world’s 
largest  shipping  line  —  and  major 
JOC  advertiser  —  Evergreen  Marine 
Corp.  of  Taiwan. 

In  a  memo  to  superiors,  Abrams 
defended  his  story  as  100%  accurate 


“I  get  complaints  from  advertisers  every  day.  So  i 
don’t  think  it’s  as  if  we  try  to  have  a  love-in  with 
advertisers  at  the  expense  of  editorial  integrity.” 
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and  his  paraphrasing  as  “well  within 
the  bounds  .  .  .  practiced  by  report¬ 
ers  everywhere.” 

He  found  “absolutely  no  basis”  for 
a  correction  or  clarification  in 
response  to  a  “baseless”  complaint 
by  an  advertiser  and  said  the  correc¬ 
tion  “represented  nothing  less  than  a 
dark  stain”  on  the  newspaper. 

Abrams  faulted  the  correction  itself 
for  referring  to  a  paraphrase  as  a 
quote. 

It  was  the  second  time  in  a  year  that 
the  paper  bowed  to  complaints  from 
the  same  advertiser.  Last  year  {E&P, 
Nov.  11,  1989,  PP.  35-36),  reporters 
withheld  their  bylines  to  protest  a 
front-page  apology  for  a  story,  about 
a  minor  lawsuit  against  Evergreen, 
that  reporters  insisted  was  accurate. 
The  reporter,  Marie  Pratt,  has  left  the 
paper. 


advertisers.” 

In  a  letter  to  Becker,  Cook  said 
JOC’s  “ballyhooing”  its  own  con¬ 
ference  while  “snubbing”  those  of 
other  associations  “does  not  speak 
well  for  your  newspaper’s  objecti- 
vi  y  .  .  .  Rather,  it  smacks  more  of  a 
giveaway  advertising  sheet  than  a 
legitimate  publication  on  whom  the 
members  of  our  associations  depend 
for  industry  news.” 

Cook  said  JOC  usually  sends  one 
reporter  to  industry  conferences  but 
had  five  reporters  at  its  own  confer¬ 
ence  and  published  12  bylined.  Page 
One  stories  over  several  days,  plus  a 
14-page  special  section,  on  the  con¬ 
ference,  which  attracted  250  people. 

The  National  Waterways  confer¬ 
ence  a  week  later  in  the  same  city 
attracted  over  400  people  and  had 
several  of  the  same  speakers,  but  no 


Referring  to  JOC’s  long  editorial  support  of 
government  shipping  subsidies,  Becker  said,  “If 
business  and  trade  aren’t  going  to  find  some  suppprt 
in  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  where  are  they  going  to 
find  it?’’ 


JOC  policy  is  to  correct  stories  in 
the  same  location  they  appeared. 

Evergreen’s  public  relations  rep¬ 
resentative  Barbara  Yeninas,  is  mar¬ 
ried  to  JOC  graphics  editor  Joseph 
Yeninas. 

JOC  editor  Robert  L.  Harris  said  he 
and  at  least  two  other  top  editors 
agreed  the  correction  was  justified. 

“It  was  a  matter  of  making  a  mis¬ 
take  and  correcting  it.  It  was  as  simple 
as  that,”  he  said. 

Conference  controversy 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  has 
branched  out  into  the  conference 
business,  starting  a  conference  on 
bulk  transportation  two  years  ago. 
This  year  attendees  in  New  Orleans  in 
late  October  paid  up  to  $450  a  person, 
exhibitors  $1,000  a  booth. 

One  industry  official  complained 
that  JOC  promoted  the  conference 
heavily  in  house  ads  and  heaped  lav¬ 
ish  news  coverage  on  it  while 
“systematically  downplaying”  bigger 
conventions  held  by  other  industry 
groups. 

Harry  N.  Cook,  president  of  the 
National  Waterways  Conference,  a 
trade  association,  said  JOC  “has 
apparently  decided  to  ‘make’  its  own 
news  by  putting  on  a  series  of  profit¬ 
making  conferences,  including 
exhibits  and  sponsored  events,  in 
competition  with  those  of  non-profit 
associations  whose  members  are  your 
longtime  subscribers  and  major 


JOC  reporter  attended,  he  said. 

Cook  protested  JOC’s  “saturation 
coverage  of  your  own  event  while,  at 
the  same  time  systematically  down¬ 
playing  other  industry  events  which 
are  at  least  equal  if  not  superior  to 
your  own  product.  But  to  read  your 
newspaper,  who  would  ever  know?” 

JOC  executives  said  a  reporter  was 
scheduled  to  cover  the  waterways 
gathering  but  was  unable  to  do  so. 

The  JOC  conference  had  more 
reporters  than  usual  because  some 
were  there  to  appear  on  panels  and 
wrote  stories  on  other  sessions,  Har¬ 
ris  said. 

He  said  one  reporter,  William  Arm- 
bruster,  helped  make  arrangements 
for  the  conference,  and  then  wrote 
about  it. 

Conceding  there  was  “a  potential 
for  conflict”  in  covering  events  spon¬ 
sored  by  your  own  company,  Harris, 
a  former  Walt  Street  Journal  reporter 
and  former  JOC  general  manager,  de¬ 
fended  JOC  coverage  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  as  “appropriate.” 

Publisher  Becker,  however,  said, 
“I  think  we  probably  were  overzeal- 
ous  in  our  coverage,”  but  he  denied 
any  involvement  by  non-editorial 
executives. 

Becker,  along  with  former  editor 
and  current  general  manager  Stanford 
Erickson,  defended  the  conferences. 
They  have  made  no  money,  Becker 
said,  adding  they  are  promotional 
(Continued  on  page  43) 


JOC  to  start 
monthly  tabloid 
in  Soviet  Union 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  said  it 
will  start  a  monthly  tabloid  in  the 
Soviet  Union  in  January. 

The  announcement  follows  the 
1988  start  of  a  similar  venture  in 
China. 

As  in  China,  content  for  the  Rus¬ 
sian  edition  will  be  selected  and 
translated  from  the  daily  JOC,  which 
will  sell  advertising  and  split 
revenues,  according  to  terms  of  a 
joint  venture  with  Vneshtorgreklama, 
the  government’s  foreign  economic 
ad  agency. 

Scheduled  to  make  its  debut  Jan. 
25,  the  Journal  of  Commercel 
U.S.S.R.  will  run  between  eight  and 
16  pages.  Circulation  of  20,000  will  be 
divided  equally  between  newsstand 
sales,  at  about  300  each,  and  distribu¬ 
tion  to  senior  government,  trade  and 
shipping  officials. 

Under  a  similar  agreement  with  the 
Chinese  government’s  International 
Trade  News,  JOC  has  been  publishing 
a  monthly  broadsheet  that  has  ex¬ 
panded  to  960,000  circulation.  Using 
color  and  ads  on  the  bottom  of  the 
front  page,  the  paper  sells  full-page 
ads  for  $7,900. 

The  new  publication  will  be  unique 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  said  JOC  vice 
president  of  advertising  Alan  D.  New¬ 
born,  who  negotiated  the  deal. 


9ihe  journal  of  Commmr/  USSR 
Ii;kopHiii  oq)  i^ommtpt  CCCP 


Prototype  of  JOC's  Soviet  edition 


Star  grants 


The  Iruiiaruipolis  Star  Fund  for  the 
Blind  has  made  grants  totaling 
$145,400  to  seven  organizations  and 
agencies  in  Indiana. 
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War  of  words 

Broadway  producer  David  Merrick  vs.  two  New  York  Times  theater  writers 


AT  lAST,  PEOPLE  ARE  HOLDING  HANDS 
IN  THE  THEATRE  AGAIN! 


'IF  THERE  IS  ANY  SBUOUS  DOUBT  THAT  DAVID 
MBUUOC  IS  ONE  OF  THE  GREATEST  SHOWMEN  IN 
BROADVyAY  HISTOirMT  CAN  BE  DISPELLED  BY 
THE  FAG  THAT  HIS  FLOPS  ARE  AS  FABLED 
AS  HIS  HITS''  -liirfiMi,NwWiTkM 

"THINGS  ARE  NOT  AS  O.K.  AT 
DAVID  MERRICK'S 'OH,  KAYI' 

AS  AT  LEAST  ONE  aST 
MEMBER  WOULD  UKE" 


Ml  until  »,WI 


10  FRANK 
ANDAUX- 
AU  MV  LOVE, 


David  Merrick's  controversial  ad  was  carried  by  early  editions  of  the 
Nov.  5  New  York  Times  but  was  pulled  by  the  Times  from  subsequent 
editions  that  day. 


By  Ann  Marie  Kenvin 

A  drama  has  begun.  Its  setting  is  a 
theater  on  West  46th  and  a  newspaper 
office  on  West  43rd  Streets  in  New 
York  City,  both  just  off  the  Great 
White  Way  in  the  heart  of  the  theater 
district. 

The  players  are  a  successful  long¬ 
time  broadway  producer  pitted 
against  a  well-established  drama 
critic,  a  theater  columnist/feature 
writer,  and  the  nationally  known 
paper  that  employs  them. 

Don’t  send  for  tickets,  though.  This 
story  of  reputations,  revenge,  and 
romantic  innuendo,  apparently 
scripted  by  a  publicity  staff,  is  still 
unfolding. 

Instead  of  their  usual  roles  of  dis¬ 
pensing  criticism  and  insider  theater 
news.  New  York  Times  theater  writ¬ 
ers  Frank  Rich  and  Alex  Witchel 
found  the  tables  turned  when  Broad¬ 
way  producer  David  Merrick  decided 
to  tell  it  like  he  saw  it. 

“This  is  war,”  Merrick  said  in  a 
statement  to  the  press.  “Alex  Witchel 
is  the  enemy.  I  feel  sorry  for  Rich.” 

On  Nov.  5,  Merrick  ran  an  ad  that 
appeared  in  the  earliest  edition  of  the 
Times.  The  ad  placed  a  quote  from 
Rich’s  unfavorable  Nov.  2  review  of 
Oh  Kay!,  Merrick’s  revival  of  the 
1926  Gerswhin  musical,  inside  a  heart 
with  a  quote  from  Witchel’s  Nov.  2 
column  criticizing  the  play’s  use  of  an 
old-time  curtain  call  practice  of  not 
allowing  the  villian  to  take  a  bow.  “To 
Frank  and  Alex  —  all  my  love,  David 
Merrick”  appeared  in  the  lower  right- 
hand  comer.  Over  the  heart,  a  bold 
headline  read,  “At  last,  people  are 
holding  hands  in  the  theatre  again!” 

The  Times  pulled  the  ad  after  the 
early  edition  and  substituted  a  house 
ad  instead.  Robert  Smith  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  advertising  acceptability 
department  said  it  was  pulled  because 
“it  contained  inappropriate  personal 
references  to  our  critics.” 

He  said  that  it  had  come  in  too  late 
to  be  reviewed  by  his  department, 
which  is  why  it  ran  in  the  early  edi¬ 
tion. 

“We  have  no  objection  to  ads  that 
comment  on  the  professional  judg¬ 
ment  of  our  critics,”  Paul  Goldber- 
ger,  an  editor  of  the  Times’  Arts  sec¬ 
tion  said.  “This  ad  was  in  poor  taste  in 
what  it  was  trying  to  say  about  them 
personally  and  professionally.” 


Merrick’s  use  of  the  heart  and 
“holding  hands”  comment  was 
intended  to  imply  that  the  personal 
relationship  of  Rich  and  Witchel 
interfered  with  their  professional 
opinions. 


Josh  Ellis,  Merrick’s  publicist, 
when  asked  if  any  more  ads  were 
planned,  said  that  “Mr.  Merrick  will 
not  reveal  his  strategy.” 

Witchel’s  column  comments  on 
how  Mark  Kenneth  Smaltz,  who  plays 
a  cop  trying  to  stop  the  bootleggers,  is 
not  allowed  to  take  a  curtain  call  with 
the  rest  of  the  cast  because,  as  the 
quote  from  the  show’s  spokesman 
says,  “Mr.  Merrick  and  Dan  Siretta 


[the  director-choreographer],  don’t 
want  a  villian  on  stage  for  the  curtain 
call.  This  is  an  old-fashioned 
romance.  The  good  people  live  hap¬ 
pily  ever  after.  The  bad  people  are 
never  heard  from  again.” 


Smaltz  has  filed  a  complaint  with 
Actors  Equity,  the  stage  actors’ 
union,  and  arbitration  is  planned  to 
decide  whether  or  not  he  deserves  a 
curtain  call.  Witchel  asks  in  her  col¬ 
umn  why  Natalie  Lloyd,  the  show’s 
executive  producer  and  “Merrick’s 
companion”  doesn’t  come  to  Smaltz’s 
defense. 

But  apparently  Merrick’s  displea¬ 
sure  with  Witchel  does  not  stem  from 


Robert  Smith  of  the  newspaper’s  advertising 
acceptabiiity  department  said  it  was  puiied  because 
“it  contained  inappropriate  personai  references  to  our 
critics.’’ 
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her  column.  In  a  letter  to  Arthur  Ochs 
Sulzberger  Jr.,  deputy  publisher  of 
the  Times,  a  copy  of  which  Merrick’s 
publicist  volunteered  to  send  to  E&P, 
he  details  his  reason  for  targeting 
Witchel  as  “the  enemy.” 

Merrick  wrote  that  at  the  opening 
of  Oh  Kay!  he  sat  behind  Rich  and 
Witchel  who,  he  was  told,  are 
“romantically  linked.” 

He  details  Witchel’s  behavior  as 
she  watched,  and  said  she  “giggled,” 
whispered  to  Rich,  and  nudged  him 
several  times  during  the  performance. 
At  one  point,  they  were  hushed  by  the 
woman  seated  in  front  of  them,  Mer¬ 
rick  writes. 

“I  violently  object  to  Alex  Witch- 
el’s  unsuitable  behavior  at  Oh  Kay! 
and  will  always  wonder  how  her 
shockingly  unprofessional  behavior 
in  the  theater  influenced  Frank  Rich’s 
judgment  of  my  show,”  Merrick 
wrote. 

Merrick  also  says  that  the  play 
received  only  three  negative  reviews 
out  of  the  50  or  more  he  surveyed. 

A  spokesperson  for  the  Times  said 
that  Sulzberger  does  not  discuss  his 
mail. 

Rich  and  Witchel,  refusing  to  play 
out  the  roles  scripted  for  them ,  did  not 
return  calls. 

In  another  jab  at  the  Times,  Mer¬ 
rick  placed  an  advertisement  in  the 
Nov.  6  New  York  Post  that  included  a 
quote  from  the  1926  Times  review. 
The  original  “Oh  Kay!”  was  well 
received.  The  1926  Times  reviewer  is 
quoted  as  saying,  “The  distinction  of 
Oh  Kay!  is  its  excellent  blending  of  all 
the  creative  arts  of  musical  entertain¬ 
ment.”  The  date  of  the  review  is  listed 
in  smaller  type  under  the  quote. 

Rich  says  the  revival,  its  characters 
and  setting  changed  from  upper-crust 
English  bootleggers  in  Long  Island 
mansions  to  wealthy,  bootlegging 
black  nightclub  owners  in  Harlem 
during  Prohibition,  is  “a  chintzy, 
innocuous  slab  of  stock  that  is  likely 
to  leave  more  than  a  few  theatergoers 
shrugging  their  shoulders  and  asking, 
“Didn’t  I  doze  through  that  a  couple 
of  summers  ago  in  a  barn?” 

The  Broadway  producer  has  been 
known  to  play  with  critics’  quotes 
before.  In  1961,  when  the  musical 
Subways  Are  for  Sleeping  opened  to 
less  than  ecstatic  reviews,  Merrick 
sought  out  New  Yorkers  with  the 
same  names  as  theater  critics  and 
invited  them  to  the  show,  with  com¬ 
plimentary  tickets.  He  then  asked 
their  opinions  and  ran  them  in  an  ad 
placed  in  the  now  defunct  New  York 
Tribune.  It  ran  once  before  it,  too, 
was  pulled,  according  to  Ellis. 

Certainly  no  stranger  to  stirring 
scandal  and  creating  off^-stage  scenes, 
Merrick’s  critics  see  this  as  a  stunt  to 


raise  interest  and  attendence  levels  in 
the  show. 

“Frank  Rich  is  the  most  powerful 
man  in  theater.  A  David  Merrick  can 
cross  him  in  public.  Few  others  can,” 
one  producer  told  the  New  York  Post. 

“He’s  a  marketing  genius,”  said 
one  industry  observer  at  Actors 
Equity.  “He’s  a  showman,  and  he’s 
always  been  known  to  buck  the  sys¬ 
tem.” 

Even  Rich  in  his  review  of  Oh,  Kay! 
acknowledges  Merrick’s  legendary 
antics,  calling  him  a  “high-rolling, 
larger-than-life  impresario.” 

In  another  advertising  sleight  of 
hand,  Merrick  ran  ads  listing  the  pre¬ 
views  of  Oh  Kay!  as  open  to  the  public 
a  week  before  tickets  were  actually 
available.  Anyone  who  called  or  went 
to  the  box  office  was  told  the  perfor¬ 
mance  was  sold  out.  The  cast  did  a 
show  every  night  of  that  week  for  one 
sole  member  of  the  audience,  Mer¬ 
rick. 

Well,  after  all,  there’s  no  business 
like  show  business. 


New  award  for 
crime  reporting 

h.vestigative  Reporters  and  Edi¬ 
tors  has  set  up  a  new  award  to  honor 
crime  reporting. 

The  $1,000  award,  named  after  one 
of  the  IRE  founders  and  Newsday 
reporter  Tom  Renner,  will  be  given 
annually  to  the  best  investigative 
reporting,  whether  a  single  story  or 
lifetime  body  of  work,  in  print,  broad¬ 
cast  or  book  form,  covering  organized 
crime  or  other  criminal  acts. 

Renner  —  who  spent  35  years  at 
Newsday,  where  he  became  the  first 
reporter  assigned  to  cover  only  orga¬ 
nized  crime  —  was  the  co-author  of 
the  books  Mafia  Princess,  My 
Life  in  the  Mafia,  and  Mafia  Enforc- 


Courtesy  titles 
are  reinstated 

The  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union,  the 
oldest  continuously  published  daily  in 
the  West,  has  reintroduced  a  policy  of 
putting  courtesy  titles  before  names 
after  the  first  reference. 

“We  are  trying  to  take  a  kinder, 
gentler  approach  to  our  news  sub¬ 
jects,”  said  editor  Joseph  Farah. 
“Many  readers  feel  the  use  of  naked 
last  names,  especially  when  referring 
to  local  news  subjects,  women  and 
senior  citizens,  is  disrespectful.” 

Farah  noted  that  sports  coverage 
will  be  exempted  from  the  new  policy. 


Who’s  the  dude? 

The  Vista  (Calif.)  Press  has  a  new 
member  of  the  sports  staff,  and  a  lot  of 
readers  are  wondering  who  he  is. 

The  “California  Dude,”  a  ste¬ 
reotypical  West  Coach  beach  bum 
whose  primary  interests  include  both 
surfing  and  football,  predicts  the  win¬ 
ning  teams  of  high  school,  college  and 
professional  football  games. 

Readers  of  the  8,l()0-circulation 
daily  community  newspaper  can  com¬ 
pete  against  the  anonymous  character 
in  the  “I  Beat  the  Dude”  contest  by 
mailing  in  coupons  with  their  own 
predictions.  Winners  can  receive  San 
Diego  Chargers  game  tickets,  San 
Diego  State  Aztecs  tickets  or  “I  Beat 
the  Dude”  T-shirts  if  they  pick  more 
games  correctly  than  the  Dude.  His 
picks,  and  picks  by  the  Vista  Press 
sports  staff,  appear  on  the  same  page 
as  the  reader  coupon,  a  page  spon¬ 
sored  by  local  advertisers. 

The  Dude  also  writes  occasional 
sports  columns,  usually  defending  his 
previous  week’s  picks  or  touting  the 
talents  of  his  favorite  team.  The 
Dude’s  popularity  is  strong  enough 
that  the  Press  is  considering  keeping 
the  character  on  board  the  sports  staff 
through  the  basketball  season. 

“Entries  number  in  the  hundreds,” 
executive  editor  Howard  Decker 
said,  “but  just  as  much  excitement 
has  been  generated  by  the  reader¬ 
ship’s  fascination  with  the  “Califor¬ 
nia  Dude’s”  identity.” 


New  daily 


The  Tribune  Newspapers  began 
publishing  a  daily  newspaper  for 
nearby  Gilbert,  Ariz.,  on  Nov.  14. 

The  Gilbert  Tribune  will  be  the  first 
daily  aimed  at  the  fast-growing  Gil¬ 
bert  area,  which  includes  Williams 
Air  Force  Base,  Queen  Creek  and 
rural  areas  to  the  south  and  east  of 
Mesa. 

Publisher  Mike  Laosa  said  Gilbert 
residents  who  now  subscribe  to  the 
company’s  flagship  Mesa  Tribune 
would  be  switched  to  the  Gilbert  Tri¬ 
bune. 

He  said  the  new  paper  will 
emphasize  local  coverage  while  con¬ 
tinuing  to  publish  the  state,  national 
and  international  stories  and  features 
that  readers  receive  in  the  Mesa  Tri¬ 
bune. 

Tony  Natale  will  be  editor  of  the 
Gilbert  Tribune,  and  Bill  Roberts, 
special  projects  editor  for  Tribune 
Newspapers,  will  coordinate  the  proj¬ 
ect. 

Tribune  Newspapers  publishes 
dailies  in  Mesa,  Chandler  and  Tempe 
outside  Phoenix,  Ariz.  _ 
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Serious  journalism?  Not  in  the  U.S. 

After  a  five-month  stint  here,  Budapest  journalist  is 
not  so  impressed  with  U.S.  newspapers 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

When  Eastern  Europe  threw  off  its 
despots  last  year,  American  journal¬ 
ists  leaped  at  the  chance  to  show  their 
newly  liberated  colleagues  just  how  to 
run  a  free  newspaper. 

Not  everybody,  however,  is  so 
impressed  with  American  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Take  Demeter  Pogar  of  Hungary, 
for  example. 

Nearing  the  end  of  a  five-month 
fellowship  that  has  had  him  working 
on  The  Tennessean  of  Nashville  and 
USA  Today,  Pogar  is  homesick  not  so 
much  for  Budapest  as  for  serious  jour¬ 
nalism. 

“I  am  looking  forward  to  going 
home,  and  getting  down  to  business,” 
he  sighed  during  an  interview  at  John 
Marshall  Law  School  in  Chicago, 
where  he  spoke  at  a  conference  on 
press  freedom  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

At  26,  Pogar  has  covered  South 
Africa,  the  independence  of  Namibia, 
Afghanistan,  the  Romanian  revolu¬ 
tion  and  ethnic  violence  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

So  when  he  got  to  the  Tennessean, 
what  kind  of  assignments  did  he  get? 

“I  covered  the  Italian  street  fair 
and  the  grandparents'  day  at  the  local 
elementary  school,”  he  said. 

The  former  correspondent  said  he 
could  not  convince  editors  to  send 
him  —  or  anyone  —  to  Memphis  to 
cover  the  anniversary  of  Elvis  Pres¬ 
ley’s  death. 

“I  was  absolutely  sure  there  had  to 
be  some  Elvis  Presley  specialist  at 
this  paper  in  Tennessee,”  he  said, 
confessing  that  the  idea  of  a  general 
assignment  reporter  strikes  him  as 
strange. 

“I  was  shocked  that  the  final  story 
they  just  took  from  AP  [the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press].” 

U.S.  newspapers  strike  him  as 
“very,  very  local.  Fire,  robbery,  car 
accident  —  but  what  the  hell  is  going 
on  in  the  world,  you  have  no  idea.” 

Even  at  USA  Today,  he  said,  his 
fluency  in  Russian  had  been  used  only 
once. 

His  most  memorable  story  so  far  at 
The  Nation’s  Newspaper:  “I  covered 
the  anniversary  of  North  American 
Girl  Scouts.” 

Pogar  made  it  clear  he  will  be  taking 


home  few  ideas  from  U.S.  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Despite  his  relative  youth,  Pogar 
has  lived  through  both  the  end  of  the 
old  system  of  government-dictated 
journalism  and  was  present  during  the 
birth  pangs  of  a  bolder,  and  finally 
free,  newspaper. 

The  son  of  a  Hungarian  Red  Army  ^ 
colonel  assigned  to  Warsaw  Pact 
headquarters,  Pogar  was  educated  at 
the  elite  Institute  of  Foreign  Relations 
in  Moscow.  There,  he  says,  he  rubbed 
shoulders  with  the  grandson  of  former 
secretary  general  Breshnev,  the 
daughter  of  Mongolia’s  then-leader 
and  “other  Communist  blue  bloods.” 

“We  were  more  taught  to  become 
professional  Communists  than  pro¬ 
fessional  journalists,”  Pogar  said  of 
the  school.  Nevertheless,  some 
instruction,  such  as  languages,  was 
first-rate,  he  said. 


ernment  censorship  was  theoretically 
forbidden.  However,  editors  under  a 
“law  of  personal  responsibility”  were 
required  to  ensure  the  papers  did  not 
stray  from  the  party  line. 

“If  something  happened,  the  phone 
would  ring.  In  newsroom  slang  we 
called  this  the  system  of  ‘remote 
control,’  ”  he  said. 

But  in  the  fall  of  1989,  the  system 
fell  apart  as  the  ruling  party  itself 
began  to  founder. 

“It  was  a  beautiful  transition,” 
Pogar  recalled.  “Every  day  you  felt 
your  paper  was  better  and  better. 
Every  day  we  were  bolder  and  bolder.” 

Morale  soared.  There  was  a  won¬ 
derful  feeling  —  Pogar  said  with  no 
apparent  trace  of  irony  —  of  “com¬ 
radeship.” 

With  the  collapse  of  Hungary’s 
economy,  however,  Nep'J^abadsag  is 
hurting. 


“In  Hungary,  first  you  get  a  higher  education  and, 
when  you  are  a  specialist,  then  you  get  Journalism 
training,”  he  said.  “Here,  you  are  supposed  to  know 
everything  in  five  minutes.” 


However,  the  newspaper  he  ended 
up  working  for  is  an  even  more  dra¬ 
matic  symbol  of  the  change  that  has 
swept  Hungary. 

Nepszabadsag  (People’s  Freedom) 
was  once  the  organ  of  the  ruling 
Socialist  Workers  Party,  Hungary’s 
Communist  Party. 

As  changes  swept  through  Eastern 
Europe,  the  party  lost  control  first  of 
the  journalists.  They  grew  bolder  by 
the  day  as  the  distracted  party  leader¬ 
ship  concentrated  on  growing  internal 
dissent  and  had  no  time  to  pay  atten¬ 
tion  to  censorship. 

Finally,  the  party  lost  the  newspa¬ 
per  itself. 

Since  August,  Nepszabadsag  has 
been  41%  owned  by  the  German 
media  giant  Bertelsmann.  Other 
shares  are  owned  by  a  private  Hunga¬ 
rian  publisher  and  the  Free  Press 
Foundation,  as  well  as  by  staff  mem¬ 
bers. 

When  Pogar  first  came  to  the  paper, 
censorship  was  still  a  fact  of  life. 
Under  Hungary’s  constitution,  gov¬ 


Circulation  is  drifting  down,  though 
at  about  340,000  daily  it  is  by  far  the 
largest  Hungarian  paper. 

A  price  increase,  from  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  a  dime  to  probably  1 20 ,  is  in  the 
works,  Pogar  says. 

And  the  paper  is  still  struggling  to 
catch  up  with  technology. 

“We  are  still  using  hot  metal. 
Imagine,  the  biggest  paper  in  Hun¬ 
gary,”  he  said. 

Computer  typesetting  is  not  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  installed  for  two  years,  he 
said. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  Gannett  Co. 
papers  where  he  has  been  located  for 
the  past  months,  but  Pogar  gives  the 
impression  he  will  not  miss  the 
American  approach  to  the  news. 

Except  for  the  local  beat  report¬ 
ers  —  “who  know  everything  that  is 
going  on  and  everybody,  the  guy  who 
shines  the  shoes,  the  secretary”  — 
Pogar  says  he  is  dismayed  at  Ameri¬ 
can  journalists’  lack  of  expertise. 

“In  Hungary,  first  you  get  a  higher 
(Continued  on  page  43) 
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We're  Making  Waves... 


't' 


Photo  by  Matt  Rose 


With  Our  New  Color  Technology. 


When  the  Aquarium  of  the 
Americas  opened  in  New 
Orleans  on  September  1, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of 
metropolitan  adults  knew 
exactly  what  to  expect. 

During  its  construction, 
The  Times-Picayune 

charted  the  Aquarium's 
progress.  And  on  August  31, 
to  celebrate  the  completion 
of  the  riverfront  project, 
the  paper  published  a 
special  Aquarium  of  the 
Americas  tabloid. 
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Bursting  with  color 
photography  and  colorful 
graphics,  this  section  was  an 
opportunity  for  us  to  do  what 
we  do  best  -  capture  the  local 
color  using  the  latest  color 
technology.  Through  the  use 
of  sophisticated  graphics  and 
photographs,  we  were  able  to 
match  the  quality  of  our 
visuals  with  the  high 
standards  of  our  reporting. 


Represented  Nationally  By  Newhouse  Newspapers  -  New  York,  NY  (212)  697-8020  •  Birmingham,  Ml  (313)  540-5606 
•  Atlanta,  GA  (404)  955-2335  •  Chicago,  IL  (312)  641-6242  •  Beverly  Hills,  CA  (213)  205-7647 


Advertising  and  Eastern  Europe 

Newspapers  adapt  to  change  from  command  economy  to  market  economy 


While  American  newspapers 
struggle  to  keep  advertising  linage, 
Hungarian  newspapers  are  unable  to 
meet  the  demand,  fearful  that  any 
further  increase  in  ad  linage  would 
drive  readers  away. 

Of  two  Hungarian  newspapers,  Heti- 
Vilaggazdasag  (Weekly  World  Eco¬ 
nomy)  has  turned  advertisers  away 
and  Magyar  Nemzet  (Hungarian 
Nation),  a  respected  daily,  apparently 
has  a  long  waiting  list  of  advertisers, 
according  to  the  Gannett  Founda¬ 
tion’s  latest  report,  “Emerging 
Voices:  East  European  Media  in 
Transition.” 

The  report,  written  by  Gannett 
Center  executive  director  Everette  E. 
Dennis  assisted  by  Jon  Vanden 
Heuvel  and  Jeremy  King,  is  the  result 
of  a  fact-finding  mission  sponsored  by 
the  foundation  to  assess  the  current 
state  and  probable  future  of  press 
freedom  in  Eastern  Europe. 

Advertising  concerns  were  only 
one  aspect  of  the  press  explored  in  the 
country-by-country  analysis.  The 


media  in  Poland,  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary  and  Yugoslavia  were  ex¬ 
plored  to  ascertain  the  legal-constitu¬ 
tional  issues,  the  economic  environ¬ 
ment  (especially  the  emerging  market 
economy),  the  quality  of  journalism, 
education  and  training. 

The  eyes  of  Western  investors  are 
turning  toward  this  new  world  of 
opportunity  in  hopes  of  getting  in  on 
the  ground  floor  as  these  countries  try 
to  move  from  a  command  economy  to 
a  market  economy. 

Robert  Maxwell,  Axel  Springer  and 
Rupert  Murdoch  have  all  invested  in 
newspapers  and  magazines.  The  West¬ 
ern  press  is  also  looking  for  ways  of 
guiding  their  Eastern  European  coun¬ 
terparts  through  the  transition. 

“The  greatest  needs  for  Western 
aid  involve  the  market  economy  and 
privatization,  as  well  as  management 
training  and  expertise,”  according  to 
the  report. 

As  Eastern  Europe  thaws  out  and 
state  censorship  and  control  of  the 
press  is  eased,  the  emerging  freedom 


ADVICE  AND  DISSENT 

They’re  contentious  and  contagious.  They’re 
the  McLaughlin  Group,  (clockwise  from  left)  Jack 
Germond,  Eleanor  Clift,  John  McLaughlin,  Fred  Barnes, 
Morton  Kondracke,  and  Pat  Buchanan. 

Made  possible  by  a  grant  from  GE. 

THE  McLaughlin  GROUP 

Check  your  local  listing  for  station  and  time. 


is  raising  some  practical  problems. 

Advertising  is  mainly  a  byproduct 
of  private  ownership.  It  assumes  that 
individuals  have  a  choice  between 
more  than  one  product  offered  in  a 
free  market,  and  must  be  convinced 
to  buy  the  best. 

Yugoslavia  has  a  number  of  adver¬ 
tising  agencies,  and  advertising  is 
more  developed  there  than  anywhere 
else  in  Eastern  Europe.  Because 
there  are  no  countrywide  publica¬ 
tions,  buying  space  for  a  national 
campaign  is  impossible  unless  one 
deals  with  each  regional  newspaper. 

Hungary  is  second  to  Yugoslavia  in 
terms  of  developing  advertising  as  a 
source  for  media  revenue.  Some 
papers  derive  30%  of  their  revenue 
from  advertising,  which  until  recent¬ 
ly  was  highly  centralized  in  a  single 
state  agency.  Small  privately  owned 
ad  agencies  are  beginning  to  appear, 
and  the  U.S. -based  firm  of  Oglivy  and 
Mather  has  opened  an  office  in 
Budapest. 

Not  all  the  newspapers  are  as  fortu¬ 
nate  as  Hungary’s  to  be  in  the  envi¬ 
able  position  of  having  too  many 
advertisers  and  not  enough  space. 

In  Poland,  the  big-city  newspapers 
rely  on  advertising  for  a  surprisingly 
high  percentage  of  their  revenue, 
ranging  from  40%  to  70%,  but  it  is 
difficult  for  the  small  local  dailies  to 
rely  on  advertising  for  much  revenue. 

The  Polish  publications  that  Dennis 
talked  with  expressed  frustration 
over  the  lack  of  capable  business 
managers,  especially  advertising 
managers.  All  agreed  that  it  would  be 
best  if  the  client  could  go  through  an 
ad  agency  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
finding  good  people  who  can  handle 
the  ads  and  manage  revenues,  but  no 
one  knows  how  to  establish  an  ad 
agency. 

Czechoslovakia,  where  the  com¬ 
munist  regime  was  extremely  thor¬ 
ough  in  erasing  private  enterprise, 
was  found  to  be  the  least  developed  in 
the  advertising  field.  New  enterprises 
that  compete  for  the  same  customers 
have  been  slow  in  developing,  and  the 
incentive  to  advertise  is  low  when  no 
competitor  exists. 

Anonce,  a  new  weekly  composed 
entirely  of  advertisements  cuts  into 
the  little  advertising  that  does  exist 
for  the  Prague  dailies.  Local  media 
men  do  not  forsee  advertising  playing 
an  important  role  in  the  newspaper 
(Continued  on  page  43) 
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A  QUARTERLY  REPORT  TO  AD  AGENCIES  8c  ADVERTISERS 


AD 

STAJVS 


4TH  QUARTER  1990 


Try  5  minute 

nationwide  ad  delivery.  Free. 


TV  tunes  in  to  AD/SAT. 

Whether  it’s  sports,  news,  special 
events  or  entertainment  program¬ 
ming,  television  advertising  is  tuned  to 
AD/SAT.  This  is  especially  true  during 
ratings  sweeps,  when  AD/SAT  speed 
and  reliability  deliver  the  critical  punch 
and  counterpunch  of  tune-in  advertis¬ 
ing  for  ABC,  NBC,  CBS,  FOX,  A«&E, 
ESPN,  Family  Channel  and  Sports 
Channel  America. 

With  5  minute  delivery  capability 
to  any  or  all  of  our  125  Network  news¬ 
papers,  only  AD/SAT  can  accommo¬ 
date  last-minute  programming 
changes  and  late-breaking  subjects 
without  missing  a  beat.  AD/SAT  keeps 
your  viewers  tuned  in  to  you. 

AD/SAT  transmissions 
shift  into  hi^  gear. 

Since  its  inception  four  years  ago, 
AD/SAT  usage  has  skyrocketed  in 
transmissions,  receptions  and  Network 
newspaper  membership.  The  user  ben¬ 
efits  are  enormous,  from  dramatic 
reductions  in  print  production  costs  to 
5  minute  newspaper  ad  delivery. 


FREE 

ad  transmission 

for  advertisers! 

For  a  limited  time,  AD/SAT 
is  offering  new  advertisers  a 
FREE  ad  transmission  to  any  or 
all  of  our  125  Network  news¬ 
papers.  We  want  you  to  experi¬ 
ence  the  rewards  that  only 
AD/SAT  delivers. 

Offer  expires 
Dec.  31, 1990. 

Fbr  complete  details 
call  Gene  Rooney  at  AD/SAT: 

212/330-0661. 


Auto  manufacturers 
spark  to  AD/SAT. 

In  a  category  experiencing 
unprecedented  competition,  auto  man¬ 
ufacturers  can’t  afford  to  fall  a  lap 
behind.  That’s  why  BMW,  Honda, 
Jaguar,  Nissan,  Toyota,  Hyundai, 
Mercedes-Benz  and  Volvo  rely  on 
AD/SAT  to  deliver  national  and  dealer 
newspaper  ads.  In  fact,  more  auto¬ 
motive  companies  are  using  AD/SAT 
than  ever  before. 

With  over  600  models  competing 
for  customer  attention,  getting  there 
first  can  make  the  difference,  and  no 
one  delivers  newspaper  ads  faster:  to  a 
single  paper,  a  regional  buy,  or  all  125  of 
our  Network  newspapers— AD/SAT 
drives  automotives  to  market... and  in 
only  5  minutes,  nationwide. 


Send  your 

ad  from  Anywhere,  USA. 

In  a  move  to  bring  the  benefits  of 
AD/SAT  to  everyone  everywhere— 
AD/SAT  will  offer  remote  entry  capa¬ 
bility  by  early  1991.  This  will  be  made 
possible  by  installation  of  hi^  speed, 
state-of-the-art  PostScript  technology 
to  receive  ads  via  phone  lines  from  loca¬ 
tions  anywhere. 

Atkins  new  AD/SAT 
President. 

Richard  G.  Atkins,  formerly  Max¬ 
well  Group  Executive  Vice  President 
for  Telecommunications  and  Business 
Development,  has  been  appointed 
President  of  Maxwell  AD/SAT.  Atkins 
will  spearhead  Maxwell  AD/SAT ’s 
efforts  in  new  technology,  along 
with  expanded  input  capability 
and  increased  newspaper  network 
locations. 


MAXWELL 


I. 


THEONLYsmnm 
NEWSPAPSK  AD  DEUVERY 
NATKDNWIDE. 


MAXWELL  AD/SAT,  INC.  •  527  WEST  34TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  NY  10001  •  TELEPHONE  212/330-0678  ■  FAX  212/330-0660 
TRANSMISSION  CENTERS  IN  NEW  YORK  AND  LOS  ANGELES 


Freedom  fighters  want  their  own  media  monopoiy 

Polish  joumalist  says  Solidarity  leader  Lech  Walesa  and 
others  want  to  control  the  media  to  propagate  their  own  views 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

A  prominent  Polish  journalist  says 
he  and  his  colleagues  face  a  new  — 
and  ironic  —  threat  to  press  freedom: 
Solidarity  leader  and  presidential  can¬ 
didate  Lech  Walesa. 

“Walesa  is  a  threat,  a  threat  against 
democracy.  He  doesn’t  believe  in 
pluralism  in  the  media,”  Andrzej 
Wroblewski  told  a  recent  conference 


media,’  which  is  now  controlled 
by  the  opposition,”  Wroblewski 
said. 

Walesa  is  also  demanding  that  his 
faction  be  given  a  newspaper  to  prop¬ 
agate  his  views,  Wroblewski  said.  In 
that,  the  former  electrician  is  not 
alone,  he  said. 

“Other  parties  increasingly 
demand  their  own  papers,”  he  said. 

Wroblewski  is  editor  of  Gazeta 


“There  is  no  censorship  in  Poland,”  said  he,  “but 
there  is  no  deeply  rooted  sense  of  journalistic 
responsibility,  either.” 


at  John  Marshall  Law  School  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 

“More  than  once  [Walesa]  has 
said,  ‘When  we  take  over  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  we  will  take  over  the 


Bankowa  (Banker’s  Daily),  the  first 
Polish  magazine  that  is  a  joint  venture 
with  a  Western  nation,  in  this  case  the 
French  group  Expansion. 

A  longtime  writer  for  the  jour¬ 


nal  Politika,  Wroblewski  lost  that 
job  after  martial  law  was  imposed  in 
1980. 

In  his  new  position,  Wroblewski 
finds  himself  coping  with  challenges 
to  the  press  far  more  subtle  than  mar¬ 
tial  law. 

“There  is  no  censorship  in 
Poland,”  he  said,  “but  there  is  no 
deeply  rooted  sense  of  journalistic 
responsibility,  either.” 

For  example,  Wroblewski  said  he 
was  forced  to  fire  a  Gazeta  Bankowa 
reporter  who  wrote  that  a  prominent 
Polish  financier  had  attempted  to  kill 
himself  in  reaction  to  a  new  set  of  tax 
laws. 

Very  much  alive,  the  financier  was 
livid. 

“I  ask  the  author  where  he  gets  this 
information,  and  he  said  he  heard  it 
from  someone  who  had  just  left  War¬ 
saw.  Of  course,  he  lied  like  in  kinder¬ 
garten,”  Wroblewski  said. 


E&P's  January  26th 
Telecommunications 
Pullout  Section  will  take  an 
indepth  look  at  the  new  audiotext, 
videotext  and  fax  newspaper  technologies 
and  what  they  mean  to  newspapers. 

Are  they  profitable?  Do  they  help  increase  advertising 
or  circulation?  Do  they  increase  the  marketing  database 
for  the  newspaper?  Find  out  from  the  experts  and  those  in 
the  industry  who  are  paving  the  way  for  newspapers  with 
this  new  and  exciting  profit  center. 

Call  your  E&P  sales  representative  today  and  reserve  your  space 
in  this  unique  pullout  section  dedicated  completely  to  the  topic 
Telecommunications  in  newspapers. 
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newspaper. 


Nominations  are  being  soo^ht  for  UtH^rdt^nualKleeAtt 
Says  Bless  You  Awards.  Tl^se  awards &mior  indivldails  who 
have  saved  lives,  initiated  services  or  programs  to  benefit  a 
needy  segment  of  the  comi^nity,  solved  a  problem  in  a  way 
that  changed  the  entire  ct^fionunity  or  overcame  personal  prob¬ 
lems  to  make  a  significant  difference  in  the  lives  of  others.  In 
brief,  people  who  truly  represent  the  American  spirit  at  its  best. 

As  editor  who  monitors  dozens  of  positive  sto¬ 
ries  each  week,  we  ask  you  to  take  a  few  moments  to  submit 
one  or  more  stories  about  such  individuals  who  live  in  the  area 
served  by  your  newspaper. 

Awardees  last  year  included  a  Chicago  woman 
who  founded  Mothers  Against  Gangs  after  her  own  son  was 
killed;  a  Denver  man  who  provides  wheelchair  access  to  wil¬ 
derness  sites  for  the  handicapped;  celebrity  Dionne  Warwick, 
who  organized  a  memorable  four-day  New  York  City  benefit 
for  AIDS  education  and  pediatric  AIDS  care,  and  a  14-year-old 
from  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  who  came  to  the  rescue  of  a  friend 
being  attacked  by  a  mad  94-pound  dog. 

The  top  10  awardees  will  be  flown  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  for  a  gala  banquet  in  early  1991.  Each  will  receive  an 
engraved  citation  and  a  $2,000  donation  in  their  name  to  the 
charitable  organization  of  their  choice. 


REQUIREMENTS  F 

1 .  Each  nomination  must  be  in  writing  and 
include  the  nominee’s  name,  address  and 
phone  number,  accompanied  by  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  the  deed  qualifying  the  person 
for  the  award.  (If  applicable,  include  statis¬ 
tics  such  as  number  of  people  served,  qual- 
ifiable  improvement  in  lifestyle  and  other 
pertinent  background  and/or  results.) 
Some  part  of  the  deed  must  have  taken 
place  in  1990. 

2.  Each  submission  must  include  a  news 
story  that  was  published  in  the  nominator’s 
newspaper  about  the  nominee’s  deed  and, 
if  possible,  a  glossy  print  of  any  photo¬ 
graph  that  accompanied  the  story. 

3.  More  than  one  nomination  may  be 
made,  but  each  person  nominated  must 


OR  NOMINATIONS 

live  in  the  area  served  by  the  nominator’s 


4.  Persons  making  nominations  must  pro¬ 
vide  their  name,  title,  publication,  business 
address  and  phone  number. 

5.  Nominations  must  be  postmarked  by 
December  14, 1990. 

A  list  of  winners  will  be  available  on  re¬ 
quest  by  sending  a  stamped,  self-addressed 
business-size  envelope  after  January  31, 
1991  to:  Kleenex  Says  Bless  You  Awards,  500 
N.  Michigan,  Suite  300,  Chicago,  IL  60611. 
For  any  additional  information,  write  to 
that  address  or  call  312-836-7273. 


K&miuc, 

BRAND ^ 
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Covering  elections 

Times  Mirror  poiis  resuits:  American  voters  give  the  press  a  C  + 


The  press  has  brought  its  grades  up 
in  the  eyes  of  the  American  voters, 
but  it  still  rates  only  a  C+  for  its 
coverage  of  the  1990  elections. 

Voters  surveyed  after  the  1988 
presidential  election  gave  the  press 
only  a  D+  for  its  coverage  of  that 
contest. 

A  new  study  from  the  Times  Mirror 
Center  for  the  People  and  the  Press 
concluded  that  the  improved  .ating 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  in  1990 
respondents  were  less  likely  to  see  the 
press  exerting  too  much  influence  on 
the  elections. 

The  study  found  that  in  late 
October  1988,  58%  of  registered  vot¬ 
ers  said  the  press  had  too  much  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  elections  and  only  36% 
said  it  exerted  the  right  amount  of 
influence. 

Conversely,  in  the  1990  survey, 
31%  thought  the  press  had  too  much 
influence,  while  56%  felt  it  was  just 
right. 

“An  improved  impression  of  the 
press  overall  —  and  a  perceived 
decline  in  its  political  influence 
specifically  —  was  evident  among  all 
groups  of  voters,”  according  to  the 
report,  which  noted,  as  in  the  past. 
Democrats  and  women  were  less 
critical  of  the  press  than  Indepen¬ 
dents,  Republicans  or  men. 

In  addition,  fully  72%  of  the  public 
feels  the  press  is  being  fair  in  its  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  Bush  administration, 
although  in  1989,  82%  felt  that  way. 

While  only  38%  of  voters  across  the 
country  said  they  were  aware  of  news 
stories  about  campaign  commercials 
and  ads,  73%  of  them  approve  of  such 
reporting. 


In  high-drama  states  —  such  as 
North  Carolina,  Texas,  Minnesota, 
California  and  Massachusetts  —  45% 
of  registered  voters  said  they  were 
aware  of  articles  about  campaign  ads, 
with  80%  voicing  approval. 

“These  opinions  notwithstanding, 
the  public  is  clearly  more  positive 
about  political  commercials  than  it 
was  three  years  ago,”  the  study 
reported,  adding  that  28%  of  voters 
said  they  think  commercials  gave 
them  a  better  idea  of  a  politician's 
stand  on  issues  than  news  reports,  up 
from  13%  in  1987.  More  voters  also 
now  think  commercials  give  them  a 
better  idea  of  what  a  candidate  is  like 
personally,  up  from  23%  in  1987  to 
38%  in  1990. 

“Although  more  voters  now  see 
informational  value  in  political  tv 
commercials  and  advertisements, 
substantial  numbers  of  voters  con¬ 
tinue  to  complain  that  they  do  not 
learn  enough  from  the  campaign  to 
make  an  informed  choice  between 
candidates,”  according  to  the  survey. 

“Sixty  percent  of  all  voters  said 
they  learned  enough  from  the  cam¬ 
paign  to  make  an  informed  choice  on 
election  day  but,  as  in  1988,  four  in  10 
(38%)  said  it  was  difficult  to  choose 
because  they  had  not  learned  enough 
from  the  campaign.” 

Only  one-quarter  of  the  public  said 
they  were  very  satisfied  with  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  elections,  with  about  48% 
saying  they  were  somewhat  satisfied, 
and  22%  who  were  not  satisfied. 

The  report  stated  that  the  “best 
measure  of  contentment  with  the 
political  system  is  the  degree  to  which 
the  electorate  turns  out.”  Only  36% 


of  the  voting  age  population  voted  in 
the  199C  election,  with  about  a  third  of 
non-voters  saying  they  wished  they 
had  voted. 

The  survey  results  are  based  on 
telephone  interviews  with  1,208 
adults  aged  18  and  older  during  the 
period  Nov.  8-11,  1990.  The  sampling 
error  is  plus  or  minus  3%. 

—  Debra  Gersh 

First  journalist 
in  space  to 
fly  with  Soviets 

Toyohiro  Akiyama,  deputy  news 
director  of  the  Tokyo  Broadcasting 
System,  is  scheduled  to  be  the  first 
journalist  in  space  when  he  flies 
aboard  a  Soviet  mission  to  the  space 
station  Mir  in  early  December 

TBS  reportedly  is  paying  the  Soviet 
Union  at  least  $11  million  to  have  its 
former  Washington  bureau  chief  on 
the  flight.  Akiyama,  48,  also  report¬ 
edly  will  be  the  first  Japanese  citizen 
in  space. 

According  to  published  reports,  the 
TBS  Journalist  in  Space  project  will 
not  only  commemorate  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  broadcasting  com¬ 
pany,  but  it  also  will  be  part  of  a 
campaign  to  promote  environmental 
protection.  Damage  to  rain  forests 
and  pollution  in  the  Arctic  are  among 
the  conditions  Akiyama  is  slated  to 
film  in  addition  to  his  live  coverage. 

Akiyama  and  female  photographer 
Ryoko  Kikuchi,  26,  were  chosen  in 
March  1989  as  the  finalists  for  the 
mission,  and  both  have  been  training 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  Akiyama  was 
selected  to  make  the  flight  by  the 
Soviet  space  agency  Glavkosmos. 
Kikuchi  remained  on  standby. 

Gillmor  is  first 
Silha  professor 

Donald  M.  Gillmor,  professor  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota  since 
1%5,  is  the  first  Silha  Professor  of 
Media  Ethics  and  Law  in  the  School 
of  Journalism  and  Mass  Communica¬ 
tion. 

Gillmor  encourages  his  students  to 
examine  problems  in  journalism  and 
mass  communication. 
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A  tree  isn’t  dead 
til  it’s  buried. 


How  people  think 
newspa^r  IS  recycled, 

Hownev^per 

isnecycM 


H  Staples  Saily  Sfeira 


Even  the  Bov 
Scouts  werent 
prepared  for  this, 


Ideally,  all  newspapers  would 
be  m^e  with  recycled  paper 

that  was  made  with  recycled  paper 

that  was  made  with  recycled  paper 

that  was  made  with  recycled  paper 

that  was  made  with  recycled  paper. 


BQT  scaur 
TRaap47i 


Uienlly. 


Scripps  Howard 
encourages  plagiarism. 

Steal  these  ads.  Add  your  logo.  Run  them  yourself.  Call  for  free  ad  slicks,  or  re-set  them  if  you  like.  If  you’re  not  crazy  about  these, 
write  your  own.  Just  so  long  as  you  let  people  know  what  your  paper  thiidts  and  is  doing  about  recycling.  Call  us  at  513-977-3827. 
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ADVERTISING 


Alternative  holiday  revenue  source 


By  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

The  Bloomington,  Ind.,  Herald- 
Times  has  decided  the  attitude  to  take 
when  it  comes  to  competing  with  the 
continued  rising  popularity  of  cata¬ 
logs  is  ‘if  you  can’t  beat  ’em,  join 
’em.’ 

A  32-page  holiday  catalog  that 
shows  off  local  merchants’  wares  and 
offers  the  convenience  of  telephone 
shopping  was  published  and  distrib¬ 
uted  in  the  Nov.  4  Sunday  Herald- 
Times,  reaching  45,000  subscribers. 

So  far,  on  the  advertising  alone,  the 
catalog  has  generated  $28,000  of 
revenue  for  the  Herald-Times. 

The  first  week-and-a-half  brought 
in  40  to  50  orders.  Orders  are  being 
taken  by  the  Herald-Times  from  Nov. 
4  through  Dec.  7. 

The  newspaper  did  all  the  produc¬ 
tion  work  for  the  catalog,  and  set  up 
the  24-hour  800  telephone  number  to 
process  the  orders.  Thus  the  Herald- 
Times,  at  a  $3.00  charge  per  order, 
provides  advertisers  with  those  ser¬ 
vices  that,  because  of  costs,  render 
the  feasibility  of  a  catalog  impossible 
for  smaller,  local  merchants. 


Newspaper  personnel  man  the 
phones  from  7  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  An  out¬ 
side  service  was  hired  to  cover  the 
phones  from  9  p.m.  to  7  a.m.  Orders 
are  also  being  accepted  by  mail.  Each 
of  the  36  local  merchants  have  the 
orders  forwarded  to  their  store  and 
will  be  responsible  for  fulfillment. 

Lindsay  Schaefer,  Herald-Times 
retail  advertising  manager,  said  the 
idea  came  after  last  year’s  holiday 
season  during  a  discussion  among  co¬ 
workers.  It  was  discovered  that  many 
had  used  cata'  gs  to  do  their  Christ¬ 
mas  shopping  because  the  unique- 
item  downtown  stores  were  not  open 
when  they  could  get  to  them. 

Schaefer  said  that  since  they  had 
never  done  this  before,  she  was  not 
sure  how  many  orders  to  expect. 

To  evaluate  how  successful  a  cata¬ 
log  is,  the  number  of  orders  is  not  as 
important  as  how  much  revenue  it 
generates  and  if  the  cost  of  the  catalog 
is  covered  by  that  revenue,  according 
to  Chet  Dalzelo,  spokesman  for  the 
Direct  Marketing  Association. 

So  far,  the  revenue  generated  by 
the  first  orders  is  approximately  $150. 


The  cost  incurred  by  the  Herald- 
Times  was  already  covered  by  the 
sale  of  the  advertising  space.  In  fact, 
Schaefer  said  that  over  50%  of  the 
advertising  revenue  was  profit.  The 
expense  of  the  phone  ordering  service 
is  covered  by  the  $3.00  charge. 

However,  the  cost  to  the  merchants 
was  $950  for  a  full-page,  full-color  ad, 
plus  a  $25  photo  charge.  They  also 
have  the  $3.00-an-order  processing 
charge.  The  merchant  would  have  to 
evaluate  how  much  revenue  was 
generated  after  the  four-week  period 
for  him  personally  to  decide  whether 
it  was  a  success. 

For  a  market  the  size  the  Herald- 
Times  covers,  Shaun  Higgins,  direc¬ 
tor  of  marketing  and  sales  at  the  Spo¬ 
kane,  Wash.,  Spokesman  Review, 
has  calculated  that  the  impact  of 
direct  marketing  catalogs  on  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  revenues  is  estimated 
to  result  in  a  newspaper  revenue  loss 
of  $180,000  a  year.  And  he  says  that  is 
working  with  the  low  range  of  esti¬ 
mates. 

Catalogs,  because  they  are  typi¬ 
cally  mailed  nationwide  from  a  main 


SEVENTH  ANNUAL 

LOWELL  THOMAS 

TRAVEL  JOURNALISM  COMPETITION 

Grand  Award  for  “Travel  Journalist  of  the  Year”:  $1,000 
Fifteen  Awards  of  $500  each 

Open  to  all  U.S.  and  Canadian  Journalists: 

Newspapers,  Magazines,  Books,  Photography,  Film,  Video,  Radio 

Sponsored  by  Society  of  American  Travel  Writers  Foundation 
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1155  Connecticut  Ave. 
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NTISTS  are  teaching  ro- 
s  and  computers  to  see  in 
ng  colors,  and  to  identify 
objects  while  in  motion 
Ives. 

esearcii  funded  partly  by 
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successfully  programming 
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The  resistance  of  the  contacts  is 
less  than  one-billionth  that  of  con¬ 
ventional  solder  contacts,  says 
Jack  W.  Ekin  of  the  National  En¬ 
gineering  Laboratory,  Boulder, 
dug 


SPECIAL  PULLOUT  SECTIONe 

broad  practical  use  in  supercon¬ 
ductor  work,  Mr.  Ekin  says,  be¬ 
cause  the  bottleneck  of  connecting 
superconductors  to  conventional 
wiring  is  pervasive  regardless  of 
use.  It's  like  the  automobi^^l^ 
he  says.  There  are 
ent  ways  to  make  a 
all  need  tires  to 
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Rochesiei-  robot,  for  exam- 
s  capable  of  picking  out  a 
Kellogg’s  Frosted  Flakes 
mong  70  similarly  colored 


haviiig^^^^ 
plicated  prograr^^^ 

Problem  is.  hands^^^ 
shafts  and  sizes,  while^^^ 
are  shaped  about  the  san^>,,^ 
That’s  a  market  opening  fw 
mouse-sized  Logitech.  Fremont, 
Calif.,  which  already  makes  thou¬ 
sands  of  mice  undei'  contract  with 
International  Business  Machines 
other  computer  makers.  Logi- 
next  month  will  unveil  a  line 
ce  specially  sculpted  for  the 
anded.  and  othei-  models  de¬ 
led  to  be  more  comfortable  for 
or  t)etite  hands, 
under  development  is  a 
in  of  wireless  mouse, 
me  types  of  cordless 
available,  most  work 
transmitters  that 
;  e-of-sight  prox- 
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e,  in  contrast,  are 
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Though  marketing  budgets  are  often  the  message  gives  consume: 
first  to  be  slashed  in  recessioiis,  strategists  ling  reason  to  come  in  <•. 
stress  that  drastic  cuts  can  be  deadly.  For  rant,"  says  Mr.  Sheini. 
instance,  companies  that  have  spent  dec-  man.  The  company  i- 
^^^msitionin  their  ;  roducts  as  pre- 


"Some  cut  everythin  DeCGmbor  T*  199' 
lated  to  the  top  and  bottom  line."  and 
that’s  not  smart,  says  James  McNeal.  a 
marketing  professor  at  Texas  .4&M  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Those  who  must  curb  spending  would  be 
gjj»^,^nut  their  money  where  it  will  have 
That’s  the  strategy-  at 
>^si(1iar>'  of  Dow  Chemical 
^^ecently  stopped  adver- 
^^Glass  Plus  cleaner  so 
elp 
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^^economyPt  re  linds 
^^ere’s  no  reason  to  shy 
says  James  Holden, 
“ager  of  the  Clirysler  Plymouth 
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a  new  Quaker  Oats  Co.  cam- 
s  the  value  of  oatmeal.  A 
^u  one  nickel  and  four  pen- 
^ys. 

^^aigns  focus  on  discounts. 
Pjjk  ca  Inc.  just  launched  a 
series  for  its  20'^v 
^^^oKuns.  The  company 
ess  travelers  whose 
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As  a  possible  re 
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cession,  is  preparing 
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companies  have  tak 
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P  (^^ance  during  rec 
aging  several  packa; 
to  raise  prices  sixii 
later.  In  the  past,  the 
consultant  found,  co 
laved  jirice  increase 
ter  times  ahead  It 
when  forced  to  rai 
ally-when  consume 
sitive  to  price. 

"The  past  is  the 
the  future,"  says  Ga 
pal  at  New  England  C 
Still,  reading  the 
eight  years  ago  is 
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'.e,  TV  station,  also  wanted  a 
t. 

wTiiers,  according  to  Mr. 
ier  people  -  who  like  to  go 
for  the  winter,  and  would 
Thanksgiving  with  their 
ey  go.” 

V  .0  know  our  family  is 
ingp,"  wrote  Mrs.  Bobby 
Jefferson  City,  Mo.  ‘"You 
erested  to  know  my  mother 
Thanksgiving  date  from  Nov. 
eek  of  October  about  ‘20  years 
mk  you  for  a  great  idea." 
r  concedes  it’s  an  uphill,  but 
battle.  The  date  has  been 


th  al  Foot- 

pia  "^^s  year  to 
tellite  signals  carrying  its 
upstart  band  of  sjxirts  bars  and 
ants  nationwide  fought  back, 
hey  decided  to  boycott,  targeting  not 
lie  NE'L  or  the  networks,  but  instead  their 
beloved  supplier,  .Anheuser-Busch  Cos,  The 
boycott  worked,  at  least  for  now. 

Al  issue  are  "out-of-market"  games-a 
Chicago-Los  Angeles  game.  say.  shown  in 
a  .New  York  bar.  These  network  telecasts, 
caught  by  satellite  dishes,  are  shown  in 
many  of  the  nation’s  roughly  100,000  sports 
bars.  The  NFL  dubs  these  bars  and  restau¬ 
rants  "pirates"  who  cut  into  league  and 
team  revenue  by  stealing  eopyrighled  sig¬ 
nals. 

But  bar  owners  see  things  differently. 

For  years,  we’ve  been  showing  the 
games,  promoting  the  NFL.  And  now 
this.  ”  says  Jay  I/ive,  a  general  partner  in 
Hmiligan’s  Pub  and  Oyster  Bar  in  Florida, 
a  defendant  named  in  a  recent  NFL  law¬ 
suit.  "Now,  because  of  greed,  they  want  to 


ser-Busch,  was  pressure 
support. 

Sports  bars  have  scoi 
decade  by  bringing  a  sta 
to  the  all-American  pas’ 
the-game-on-TV.  And  on 
have  given  the  bars  a  s 
placed  fans  longing  to 
teams  do  battle. 

For  the  past  10  years, 
ti  ying  to  stop  these  "pira 
dishes  through  warning  i 
lawsuits.  The  league  sa 
winch  paid  S3.6  billion 
broadcast  NEX  games 
are  being  cheated  wlien- 
owners  pick  up  'clean  fe- 
mercials  from  the  netw 

At  first,  the  league  w 
about  bars  showing  ioc 
out  because  tlie  home  te 
the  stadium.  The  NF'L 
practice  dissuaded  fans 
game.  When  the  league 
over  this  issue,  it  has  w 
bars  began  showing  out 
and  the  league  went  af: 


Its  not 

National  Secretaries  Week  or 
National  Secretaries  Day, 

'  I  ■■  It’s 

I  reOFESSIONAL 
'  *  SECRETARIES  WEEK’ 

and 

PROEESSIONAL  j 
SECRETARIES  DAN  . 

How  do  we  know? 

We  founded  it. 


1  Ills  ciMnnicinoratiM’  ucck  nmis  crcalctl  liy  I’rofcssioiial  Secretaries 
liiteriiatioiiial  ( I’SI )  in  1952  to  reeo,i>ni/e  sec  retarial  ac  hievements  and  to  show 
thc‘  trcanencloiis  potential  ol  the*  sc’crc'tarial  earc’er.  I’rofessional  Seerc'taries 
Week  is  eelehratecl  worldwide  the  last  full  week  in  April,  with  Weclnescla\  of 
that  week  dc’sij^natc’d  as  I’rolessional  Secretaries  Day  . 

I  he  word  "Prolessional  says  it  all.  Today's  sc’cretaries  arc  professionals 
w  ho  have  heeome  an  integral  fiart  oHiiain  successful  husinesses.  Please  help 
us  maintain  our  imaj>c‘  hy  reiueiuhcT’inji;  thc‘  word  "1’rolc‘ssional "  in  our  name 
and  h\  usini;  our  rc'^isteryd  trademark  as  it  appears  above. 

Professional  Secretaries  Week"  .\pril  21  -  2"'.  1991 
Professional  Secretaries  l)a\'"  April  2  t.  1991 


professional  Secietaries  inteniational, 

10502  NW  Ambassador  Dr.  •  PO  Box  20404  •  Kansas  City,  MO  64195-0404  •  816/891-6600 


Unto  whom  much  is  given  much  wiii  be  expected 


By  Steven  M.  Getzoff 

Members  of  the  press  and  trade¬ 
mark  owners  have  one  important 
shared  characteristic.  Each  group  has 
been  given  specific  legal  privileges 
not  granted  to  the  rest  of  us  for  rea¬ 
sons  of  public  policy. 

The  press’s  privileges  are  limited 
exposure  to  charges  of  libel  and/or 
slander  by  public  figures,  so  as  not  to 
freeze  the  free  flow  of  information  to 
the  public  about  those  public  figures. 
Even  though  libel  and/or  slander  of  a 
public  figure  may  happen  from  time  to 
time,  Congress  and  the  courts  judge 
that  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
nation  not  to  allow  such  people  to 
attack  the  press  on  the  grounds  that 
they  have  been  libeled  or  slandered. 
This  is  to  assure  that  the  press  goes 
about  its  business  of  “preaching  truth 
to  power.”  Of  course,  this  puts  a  tre¬ 
mendous  burden  and  obligation  upon 
the  press  to  do  just  that. 

Historically,  they  have  done  so. 
Look  at  the  history  of  the  American 
press.  Start  at  the  very  beginning  with 
Peter  Zenger,  through  Thomas  Nast 
and  his  attacks  on  the  corruption 
of  Tammanny  Hall  in  New  York, 
through  the  time  of  Lincoln  Steffens 
and  the  Muckrakers,  to  today’s 
aggressive  investigative  journalists. 
They  ensure  we  know  what  is  going 
on  in  the  corridors  of  power.  The 
press  has  done  its  job  historically,  and 
well. 

This  discussion  is  to  show  the  kin¬ 
ship  between  members  of  the  press, 
the  way  they  exercise  their  special 
rights  and  thereby  continually  re-earn 
them  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  with 
trademark  owners  and  their  special 
rights  and  the  way  they  exercise  those 
rights  and  thereby  either  continually 
earn  them,  or  in  certain  cases,  lose 
them. 

To  understand  that  kinship  is  to 
understand  the  role  of  the  press 
regarding  trademarks  and  trademark 
owners. 

To  begin,  we  have  to  clarify  certain 
trademark  terms  and  concepts  not 
known  ordinarily  to  members  of  the 
press. 


(Steven  M.  Getzoff  is  the  senior 
manager  of  American  Express’  Intel¬ 
lectual  Property  Unit.  He  is  on  the 
Membership  Committee  of  the  U.S. 
Trademark  Association.  Since  1985  he 
has  taught  a  class  at  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity’s  School  of  Continuing  Education 
on  “Trademarks  and  Copyrights.”) 


What  is  a  trademark? 

A  trademark  may  be  a  word  or 
words  (either  real  or  made-up), 
designs,  proper  names,  and/or  any 
and  all  of  the  above  so  long  as  it  func¬ 
tions  to  distinguish  the  source  and 
quality  of  a  particular  product  from 
those  of  its  general  class.  So  long  as  it 
does  this,  the  trademark  owner  is 
granted  a  limited  monopoly  under  law 
over  its  use. 

What  does  this  mean? 

This  means  that  the  owner  of  trade¬ 
mark  XYZ  may  stop  others  from 
using  the  mark  XYZ  so  long  as  that 
mark  identifies  the  products  on  which 
it  appears  to  the  public  as  coming 
from  a  unique  source  and  also  as  guar¬ 
antees  that  the  quality  of  the  product 
at  issue  is  the  same  as  the  public  has 
come  to  expect  over  time  from  prod¬ 
ucts  bearing  the  XYZ  trademark. 
There  is  a  two-tier  promise  from  the 
trademark  owner  to  the  purchaser  (or 
would-be  purchaser).  The  promise 
guarantees  that  the  trademark  owner 
is  the  source  of  the  product  in  ques¬ 
tion  and  that  the  quality  of  the  product 
in  question  is  consistent  with  the 
quality  consumers  have  come  to 
expect  when  they  see  that  brand. 
Uniqueness  of  source  and  guarantee 
of  product  quality  level:  that  is  the 
two-tier  promise  of  the  trademark 
owner  to  the  actual  or  would-be  con¬ 
sumer. 

So  long  as  this  remains  true,  the 
mark  owner  can  keep  others  from 
using  that  trademark  in  connection 
with  their  goods. 

Why? 

The  reason  is  based  on  the  reality  at 
any  time  of  that  two-tier  promise 
mentioned  before. 

The  moment  someone  else  can 
prove  that  XYZ  no  longer  means  that 
a  product  bearing  that  mark  comes 
from  its  owner  and  is  guaranteed  to 
have  that  owner’s  consistent  level  of 
quality,  the  mark  owner  will  no  longer 
be  able  to  enforce  that  mark’s  rights 
because  it  will  no  longer  be  a  mark. 

To  develop  and/or  maintain  that 
“consumer  perception”  of  a  mark 
upon  which  its  owner’s  proprietary 
rights  rest,  the  owner  must  do  two 
things.  First,  he  or  she  must  utilize  the 
trademark  “rules  of  proper  use” 
whenever  the  mark  is  used  to  develop 
and/or  maintain  the  “consumer  per¬ 
ception”  mentioned.  Second,  he  or 


she  must  police  the  mark  to  prevent 
unauthorized  third  party  users  from 
doing  so  for  the  same  reason. 

What  are  the  “rules  of  proper  use”? 

The  “Rule  of  Proper  Use”  may  be 
divided  into  the  “do”  rules  and  the 
“don’t”  rules.  Let  us  look  at  the 
“do”  rules  first. 

•  Do  use  the  mark  as  a  proper 
adjective,  modifying  a  generic  noun. 

•  Do  use  the  mark  distinctively  in 
type. 

•  Do  use  proper  notice. 

What  do  these  mean? 

•  Do  use  a  mark  as  a  proper  adjec¬ 
tive,  modifying  a  generic  noun. 
Whenever  a  mark  appears,  it  should 
modify  some  other  term.  “AMERI- 
CAN  EXPRESS®  Travelers 
Cheques”  is  an  example  of  this.  The 
mark  “AMERICAN  EXPRESS”  for, 
among  other  things.  Travelers 
Cheque  services,  modifies  the  generic 
noun  “Travelers  Cheques,”  itself 
indicated  by  the  initial  capitalization. 

•  Do  use  the  mark  distinctively  in 
type.  This  is  reflected  in  our  exam¬ 
ple  by  the  use  of  capitalization  for 
the  mark  “AMERICAN  EXPRESS” 
followed  by  the  generic  noun  “Trav¬ 
elers  Cheques”  utilizing  initial  capi¬ 
talization.  In  this  example,  it  is 
inferred  that  the  text  from  which  this 
mark  and  generic  noun  were  taken 
uses  both  upper  and  lower  case  type. 
If  the  text  involved  is  in  “all  caps,” 
obviously,  to  render  the  mark  in  “all 
caps”  would  not  constitute  distinc¬ 
tive  use.  What  constitutes  distinctive¬ 
ness  is  a  judgment  call  depending 
upon  the  situation.  Whatever  the 
typeface  may  be,  the  treatment  of  the 
mark  has  somehow  to  make  it  stand 
out  from  the  surrounding  text. 

•  Do  use  proper  notice.  The  final 
“do”  rule  reflects  a  mark’s  legal  sta¬ 
tus.  A  mark  properly  reviewed  to 
ensure  it  is  not  infringing  someone 
else’s  rights,  but  not  yet  registered 
with  the  U.S.  Patent  and  Trademark 
Office  is  indicated  (if  a  trademark) 
with  a  TM  or  (if  a  service  mark)  with  a 
SM  in  the  United  States.  Outside  the 
U.S.,  in  many  instances,  only  the 
trademark  is  legally  recognized 
although  that  is  changing  over  time 
from  country  to  country,  and  that 
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only  if  and  when  it  is  registered.  Non- 
registered  marks  may  or  may  not  be 
recognized.  Registered  notice 
changes  from  one  country  to  another. 

However,  in  the  United  States,  an 
unregistered  mark  used  in  connection 
with  publications,  which  would  make 
it  a  trademark,  would  be  indicated 
thus  —  XYZ™  Publications.  If  this 
mark  identified  a  publications  deliv¬ 
ery  service,  then  XYZ  sm  Publication 
Delivery  Service  would  be  the  correct 
designation  to  denote  that  it  is  a  ser¬ 
vice  mark. 

In  either  case,  if  XYZ  were  a  regis¬ 
tered  mark  in  the  United  States,  it 
would  receive  one  of  three  forms  of 
statutory  notice: 

•  Registered  in  U.S.  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office,  or 

•  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  &  Tm.  Off.,  or 

•  ®. 

The  most  familiar  of  these  three 
forms  of  federally  recognized  trade 
mark  registration  notices  is,  of 
course,  ®. 


The  “don’t”  rules  are: 

•  Don’t  use  a  mark  as  a  noun  or  a 
verb 

•  Don’t  change  a  mark’s  form 

If  your  mark  is  XYZ,  you  would  not 
say  in  your  ad  copy,  “I  would  like  to 
buy  an  XYZ’’  or  “I’d  like  to  XYZ  this 
package’’.  Also,  if  the  mark  is  XYZ 
you  would  not  render  it  for  whatever 
the  reason  WXYZ  or  in  any  other 
altered  form. 

These  “rules  of  proper  use’’  are  not 
particular  ends  in  themselves,  but  are 
guideposts  toward  the  goal  of  devel¬ 
oping  and/or  maintaining  consumers’ 
perception  that  a  mark  indicates  a 
unique  product  and/or  service  source 
and  functions  to  guarantee  a  consis¬ 
tent  level  of  product  and/or  service 
quality.  Adherence  to  the  “rules  of 
proper  use’’  as  a  process  reflect  the 
commitment  of  the  trademark  owner 
to  protect  consumers  from  being 
defrauded  due  to  confusion  relating  to 
the  mark  itself. 

It  is  in  going  after  and/or  preventing 
unauthorized  third-party  uses  of  a 
mark  that  the  real  issue  of  consumer 
confusion  clarifies. 

In  the  United  States,  a  would-be 
mark  owner  must  first  check  to  see  if 
anyone  is  using  the  mark  he  wants  to 
use  and/or  anything  close  to  it.  This  is 


to  try  to  avoid  consumer  confusion 
whether  or  not  the  first  mark  owner 
company  was  the  source  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  mark’s  goods.  The  same  is  true 
with  regard  to  relative  levels  of  qual¬ 
ity. 

Outside  the  United  States,  one 
needs  to  do  a  search  to  ensure  that  no 
one  else  has  an  extant  application  to 
register  or  active  registration  for 
similar  reasons  depending  upon  local 
law. 

In  many  countries  outside  the 
United  States,  actual  use  of  the  mark 
is  not  necessarily  required  for  one  to 
apply  to  register  it  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  or  indeed  in  many  instances  to 
obtain  a  registration  and  keep  a 
registration  for  the  mark  which  would 
be  the  basis  of  suing  someone  else  for 
using  it  in  commerce.  However,  in  the 
United  States  one  must  have  actual 
use  to  obtain  a  registration  for  a  mark. 

The  U.S.  registration  is  prima  facie 
evidence  of  the  mark  owner’s  exclu¬ 
sive  rights  to  use  that  mark  in  the 
category  for  which  he  has  it  regis¬ 
tered. 

This  means  that  he  has  a  limited 
monopoly  under  law. 

This  means  the  mark  owner  must 
ensure  that  whenever  the  mark 
(Continued  on  page  6T) 


is  an  organization  of  members  who  have 
successfully  lost  millions  and  millions  of  pounds 
on  the  Weight  Watchers  Program. 


is  a  registered  trademark  owned  by 
Weight  Watchers  International  Inc.  for  its 
products  and  sen/ices  in  the  weight  control  field. 
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We  couldn’t  have  said  it 
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NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
OF  RfALTORS® 


Brands — as  pertinent  today  as  in  prehistoric  times 


By  A.  Michael  Finn 

U.S.  Trademark  Association 

This  is  nothing  new — ^for  an  editor, 
a  columnist,  or  someone  with  a  byline 
to  get  a  letter  from  a  lawyer  or  some 
representative  of  the  law  department 
of  a  corporation  that  points  out,  most 
times  nicely,  rarely  hosLilely,  that  he 
or  she  has  used  a  trademark  improp¬ 
erly.  The  letter  typically  might  point 
out  that  “a  trademark  [also  properly 
referred  to  as  a  brand,  or  brand  name] 
is  a  proper  adjective,  which  requires  a 
generic  noun  to  modify  it.”  Or,  the 
letter  might  state,  “it  is  incorrect  to 
pluralize  our  trademark  since  only 
nouns  may  be  pluralized,  not  adjec¬ 
tives.”  Still  another  letter  could  read, 
“Please  don’t  use  our  trademark  in 
the  possessive  form  because  that  is 
inappropriate  and  incorrect.”  There 
is  one  other  letter  you  might  have 
received  stating,  “our  trademark  is 
not  a  verb!” 

It  is  likely  that  the  letter  will  carry  a 
very  subtle  threat  that  your  misuse 
was  something  “illegal”. 

If  you  are  a  company  or  not-for- 
profit  organization  and  you  have  used 
or  misused  another  company’s  trade¬ 
mark,  the  letter  that  arrives  on  your 
desk  could  carry  a  message  of  even 
sterner  stuff— something  on  the  order 
of  “You’ll  not  only  have  to  answer  to 
us.  You’ll  also  have  to  answer  to  the 
man  with  the  gavel  .  .  .  .”  And  that’s 
a  direct  quote  from  an  advertisement 
by  one  of  America’s  foremost  corpo¬ 
rations. 

What  are  the  chances  of  your  hav¬ 
ing  to  appear  in  court  if  you  suggest  to 
your  readers  that  they  “simoniz  their 
cars”  instead  of  writing,  “polish  your 
car  with  Simoniz  paste  wax”?  Will 
you  end  up  behind  bars  for  using  the 
sentence,  “The  off-duty  fireman  was 
wearing  Reeboks  and  paint-smeared 
Levi’s  when  he  dashed  into  the  blaz¬ 
ing  home  to  rescue  the  infant,”  when 
you  should  have  written,  “The  off- 
duty  fireman  was  wearing  Reeboks 
running  shoes  and  paint-smeared 
Levi’s  jeans  when  he  dashed  into  the 
blazing  home  to  rescue  the  infant”? 
Do  you  risk  a  fine  for  the  phrase, 
“two  Milky  Ways”  when  the  correct 
treatment  is  “two  Milky  Way  candy 
bars”? 

No  need  for  alarm.  The  answer  to 
each  of  these  hypothetical  questions 
is  a  resounding  no.  You  won’t  have  to 
go  to  court,  or  jail  or  pay  a  fine,  but 
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when  you  consider  the  subject  of 
proper  treatment  of  trademarks,  there 
are  some  very  rational  reasons — and 
historical  precedents — for  writers  to 
treat  them  properly. 

Getting  down  to  basics,  the  reality 
is  that  trademarks  are  owned  proper¬ 
ties — owned  by  coporations  and  asso¬ 
ciations.  Think  back  to  prehistoric 
times  and  the  cave  paintings  in  which 
the  animals  depicted,  like  cattle,  were 
branded  with  the  caveman  owner’s 
special  sign.  He  literally  was  saying, 
this  one  is  mine,  so  keep  your  hands 
off. 

So  it  has  gone  throughout  history. 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics  depicted 
livestock  with  brands,  Chinese  por¬ 
celain  was  “signed”  by  the  creator, 
and  silversmiths  and  goldsmiths  in 
Europe  indicated  ownership  by  using 
a  hallmark.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  hallmark,  which  is  essentially  the 
predecessor  to  trademark,  is  defined 
in  the  dictionary  as  “any  indication  of 
genuiness,  quality,  etc.” 

It  is  not  surprising,  given  this  his¬ 
tory,  that  trademark  owners  today  are 
so  jealously  and  zealously  protective 
of  their  brands.  From  a  legal  stand¬ 
point,  if  they  do  not  protect  them  (in 
ways  such  as  writing  letters  to  the 
press  and  to  other  advertisers,  televi¬ 
sion  comedians  and  others  who  have 
misused  their  mark),  they  stand  a 
very  good  chance  of  losing  them. 

One  very  obvious  way  of  losing  a 
trademark  is  through  genericization — 
when  a  trademark  is  legally  adjudged 
through  misusage  by  the  press,  the 
public,  dictionaries  and  the  like  to  be 
a  generic  term,  a  noun  instead  of  a 
proper  adjective.  It  has  happened 
more  than  you  might  think.  Words 
like  toasted  corn  flakes,  escalator, 
trampoline,  high  octane  and  dry  ice 
began  life  as  trademarks.  You  can 
imagine  the  owners  of  these  marks 
hitting  their  heads  against  the  wall 
when  the  courts  declared  them 
generic. 

There  are  other  reasons  for  writers 
and  editors  to  follow  the  rules  for 
proper  use  of  trademarks  other  than 
the  fact  that  they  “belong”  to  some¬ 
one  or  some  thing.  Trademarks  are 
the  signs,  the  indicators,  the  stop¬ 
lights,  if  you  will,  which  allow  con¬ 
sumers  to  pick  and  choose  the  prod¬ 
ucts  which  they  identify  as  quality 
products  from  companies  they 
respect.  They  account  for  economic 


growth  in  a  shrinking  global  eco¬ 
nomy.  In  the  world  of  international 
trade,  if  a  given  nation  legally  protects 
trademarks,  both  those  owned  by 
their  citizens  and  by  foreigners,  that 
nation  will  likely  benefit  from  the 
natural  flow  of  commerce  which  nor¬ 
mally  will  accompany  or  follow  trade¬ 
mark  use.  This  is  particularly  true  for 
developing  nations. 

From  a  practical  standpoint,  trade¬ 
mark  owners  realize  that  verbal  and 
written  communications  are  rampant 
with  misuse  of  their  marks,  but  they 
are  obligated  to  create  what  they  call  a 
“paper  trail”  so  that  they  can  demon¬ 
strate  evidence  in  court,  if  it  comes  to 
that,  that  they  have  been  assiduous 
and  dedicated  in  protecting  their 
marks. 

Because  it  is  widely  recognized  and 
understood  by  the  owners  that  the 
press  is,  to  a  great  extent,  the  stan¬ 
dard  setter  of  proper  usage,  they 
count  on  the  press  to  be  as  coopera¬ 
tive  as  possible. 

There  are  not  a  heck  of  a  lot  of  rules 
to  proper  trademark  usage,  they  are 
not  arbitrary,  and  they  certainly  are 
not  difficult  to  comprehend.  Con¬ 
cisely  put,  trademarks: 

•  are  proper  adjectives.  They 
should  be  followed  by  a  noun  (i.e.,  the 
generic  term).  For  example,  Kleenex 
tissues. 

•  can  be  treated  a  number  of  ways 
typographically  —  all  caps,  initial 
caps  and  lower  case,  italics,  in 
quotes,  boldface  or  even  in  color 
(e.g.,  JAGUAR  automobile.  Sea  & 
Ski  suntan  lotion.  Certs  breath  mints, 
“Lipton”  tea,  Gore-Tex  water  repel¬ 
lent  fabric). 

•  should  not  be  pluralized.  Plural¬ 
ize  the  generic  term,  as  Milky  Way 
candy  bars  (not  Milky  Ways). 

•  should  not  be  used  in  possessive 
form,  unless  the  trademark  itself  is 
possessive  (Wrigley’s  chewing  gum). 

•  are  never  verbs  (e.g.,  instead  of 
“Spackle  the  wall”,  write,  “Repair 
the  wall  with  Spackle  surfacing  com¬ 
pound”). 

You’ll  make  a  lot  of  people  happier 
by  following  these  rules,  and  you 
likely  won’t  be  getting  a  lot  of  mail 
from  corporate  “policers”  taking  you 
to  task  for  breaking  them.  But  most  of 
all,  you’ll  be  fulfilling  a  basic  rule  of 
journalism — by  being  accurate! 
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A  Note  Of  Information  And  Entreaty 
To  Fashton  Editors,  Advertisers,  Copywiters 
And  Other  Well-Intentioned  Mis-users  Of 
Our  CHANEL  Name. 


CHANEL 

was  a  designer,  an  extraordinary  woman 
who  made  a  timeless  contribution  to  fashion. 

CHANEL 

is  a  perfume. 

CHANEL 

is  classic  elegance 

In  couture,  ready-to-wear  and  accessories. 

CHANEL 

Is  our  registered  trademark  for  fragrance,  cosmetics, 
clothing,  accessories  and  other  lovely  things. 


Although  our  style  is  justly  famous,  a  jacket  is  not  "a  Chanel  jacket” 
unless  it  is  ours,  and  somebody  else’s  cardigans  are  not  "Chanel 
for  now.” 

And  even  if  we  are  flattered  by  such  tributes  to  our  fame  as  “Chanel- 
issime,  Chanel-ed,  Chanels  and  Chanel-ized,”  PLEASE  DON’T.  Our 
lawyers  positively  detest  them.  We  take  our  trademark  seriously. 


Merci, 


CHANEL,  Inc 


CHANEL* 
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appears,  its  owner  is  in  fact  the  source 
of  the  product  or  service  involved  as 
well  as  guarantor  of  the  product  or 
service’s  level  of  quality.  It  means  he 
must  stop  others  from  using  the  mark 
or  something  close  to  it  if  there  is  any 
likelihood  that  consumers  might  think 
others’  products/services  were  his. 
The  mark  owner  has  a  legal  obligation 
to  do  this  if  he  wants  to  keep  his  mark. 

In  a  curious  way,  the  mark  owner’s 
rights  rest  on  his  ongoing  exercising 
of  them,  in  the  interests  of  protecting 
the  consumer. 

This  is  why  Congress  and  the 
courts  allow  the  limited  monopolies 
under  law  called  trademarks  and/or 
service  marks  in  the  United  States. 
Congress  and  the  courts  judge  it  is  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  country,  in  the 
interest  of  public  policy,  to  limit  the 
rights  of  would-be  unauthorized  users 
to  use  someone  else’s  trademark  for 
commercial  purposes.  They  feel  they 
have  a  right  to  limit  that  activity, 
leaving  mark  owners  to  do  the  polic¬ 
ing,  because  not  to  do  so  would  cause 
consumers  to  be  confused,  mistaken 
or  deceived  about  the  source  and 
quality  of  the  products  or  services 


they  thought  they  were  buying.  Con¬ 
sumers,  if  not  protected  in  this  fash¬ 
ion,  would  rely  upon  erroneous  mar¬ 
keting  information  to  make  commer¬ 
cial  decisions.  Indeed  it  would  not 
simply  be  erroneous  marketing  infor¬ 
mation,  it  would  be  deliberately  dis¬ 
seminated  marketing  disinformation. 

That  disinformation  would  be  real¬ 
ized  as  an  unauthorized  third  party 
using  someone  else’s  mark  or  a  rea¬ 
sonable  facsimile  thereof  on  his  or  her 
products  or  services.  The  idea  behind 
this  is  simple.  The  unauthorized  user 
wants  people  to  buy  his  or  her  prod¬ 
ucts  thinking  that  they  are  getting  the 
quality  that  people  have  established 
in  their  minds  as  coming  with  any 
product  or  service  on  which  that 
existing  mark  appears.  The  unau¬ 
thorized  user  is  using  a  commitment 
by  a  mark  owner  to  stand  by  his  mark 
and  work  hard  at  ensuring  its  value  by 
adhering  to  the  “rules  of  proper  use” 
and  police  against  unauthorized  use 
by  others  for  his  own  dishonest  gain. 
The  more  committed  to  the  mark  the 
mark  owner  is,  the  more  value  it  has 
and  the  more  value  it  has  to  a  mark 
thief,  i.e.  infringer. 

Indeed,  should  this  disinformation 
process  not  be  stopped  by  the  mark 
owner  exercising  his  or  her  legal 
rights  to  prevent  it  and  thus  protect 
the  consumer,  after  a  time,  consum¬ 


ers  generally  would  begin  to  lose 
respect  and  trust  not  only  for  this 
particular  trademark  but  in  the  entire 
trademark  process  itself.  This  could 
seriously  jeopardize  the  entire  free 
enterprise  economic  process. 

Trademarks’  social  role 

Since  the  free  enterprise  system  is 
most  developed  in  the  U.S.,  it  is 
appropriate  to  use  the  U.S.  and  its 
economic  history  to  examine  the 
social  role  of  trademarks  in  such  a 
system. 

Since  the  Industrial  Revolution  in 
the  19th  century  in  the  U.S. ,  the  pre¬ 
viously  existing  one-on-one  eco¬ 
nomic  bonding  between  producer  and 
consumer  eroded  and  disappeared  to 
be  replaced  by  something  else. 

In  earlier  times,  when  one  wished 
to  buy  candles,  one  went  to  the  local 
candle  shop  owned  by  Mr./Ms.  Gold. 
When  one  wished  to  buy  baked  goods 
one  went  to  the  Greens’  bakery.  One 
did  this  because  over  time  the  mar¬ 
keting  information  based  on  hundreds 
of  small  one-on-one  economic  trans¬ 
actions  crystalized  in  the  knowledge 
that  when  you  went  to  either  of  the 
two  sources  for  candles  or  baked 
goods,  respectively,  you  got  goods  of 
a  particular  level  of  quality  which  had 

(Continued  on  page  13T) 


XEROX  1 

Th&teare 

twoKs 

jifXerax. 

One  is  right  in  the  middle. 

So  as  you  can  see,  our  trademark  is  a  very  valuable 

But  the  really  important  one  is  the  one  you 

one. 

probably  never  notice. 

To  us.  And  to  you,  too. 

It’s  the  little  R  in  a  circle— like  the  one  you  see  at 

Because  it  ensures  that  when  you  ask  for 

the  bottom  of  this  ad— that  tells  you  that  Xerox  is  a 

something  you  can  be  sure  of  what  you’re  going 

registered  trademark. 

to  get. 

And  it  reminds  you  that  our  name— which  is  also 

Of  course,  we  don’t  expect  you  to  use  the  second  R 

our  trademark— should  only  be  used  in  connection 

every  time  you  use  our  name. 

with  the  products  and  services  of  our  corporation. 

But  we  do  hope  you’ll  give  it  a  second  thought. 

Including  everything  from  Xerox  copiers  to 
woricstations  to  laser  printers. 

Team  Xerox.  Mfe  document  the  world. 

XEROX«  is  a  trademark  of  XEROX  CORPORATION. 
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When  referring  to  our  products, 
please  use  the  complete  term: 
“VISE-GRIP®  locking  pliers,”  or 
“VISE-GRIP®  tools.”  And  don’t  forget 
the  ®.  It  signifies  that  VISE-GRIP® 


is  a  registered  trademark  and  not 
a  category  of  hand  tool. 

Our  tools  are  tough  but  our 
trademarks  are  delicate.  Please 
handle  ours  with  care. 


VISE-GRIP 


©1985/1990  American  Tool  Companies,  Inc. 


A  look  at  some  well-known  trademarks 


By  Steven  Townsley 

Everyday  Americans  are  exposed 
to  a  vast  array  of  corporate  logotypes, 
graphic  representations  of  a  com¬ 
pany’s  legal  trademarks.  McDonald’s 
golden  arches,  the  Campbell  kids,  the 
Goodyear  blimp,  the  sleek  greyhound 
on  interstate  buses  have  truly  become 
part  of  the  American  vernacular.  We 
respond  to  these  logos  and  many 
others  as  old  and  comfortable  friends; 
this  is  exactly  the  way  the  owners  of 
these  trademarks  wish  to  be  per¬ 
ceived. 

Many  of  the  trademarks  we  take  for 
granted  have  changed  through  the 
years  as  public  tastes  and  values  have 
evolved.  One  can  readily  trace  Gen¬ 
eral  Mills’  Betty  Crocker  from  a 
plump  matron  in  the  early  years  of  the 
century  into  a  contemporary  kitchen 
sophisticate.  The  beast  reflected  on 
the  package  of  Camel  cigarettes  has 
changed  dramatically  since  its  incep¬ 
tion  in  1913.  What  began  as  a  tradi¬ 
tional  illustration  of  a  standing  camel 
amid  palm  trees  and  the  great  pyra¬ 


mids  has  now  become  a  sun-glassed 
hipster  dromedary  in  a  lounge  chair 
by  the  pool. 

Let’s  take  a  look  at  some  well- 
known  trademarks  and  how  they 
developed  and  changed  through  the 
years. 

Prudential 

The  Rock  of  Gibraltar  symbol  of 
the  Prudential  Insurance  Company  is 
a  trademark  long  familiar  to  us.  The 
company  has  been  using  “the  Rock” 
since  1896  when  Leslie’s  Weekly  car¬ 
ried  an  advertisement  depicting  the 
Rock  of  Gibraltar  and  carrying  the 
phrase,  “The  Prudential  has  the 
strength  of  Gibraltar.” 

Life  insurance  was  still  a  relatively 
new  concept  to  the  American  public 
during  the  waning  days  of  the  19th 
century.  John  Dryden,  Prudential’s 
founder,  felt  that  his  newly  formed 
company  needed  a  symbol  which 
would  evoke  strength  and  dependa¬ 
bility. 

The  inspiration  for  the  Prudential 
logo  is  credited  to  Mortimer  Reming¬ 


ton,  a  New  York  advertising  man  and 
acquaintance  of  Dryden.  The  widely 
accepted  version  of  the  creation  of 
“The  Rock”  had  Remington  riding  on 
a  train  from  Newark  (Prudential  head¬ 
quarters)  to  New  York.  While  on  the 
train,  he  passed  Laurel  Hill,  a  rocky 
elevation  rising  out  of  the  Jersey  Mea- 
dowlands  and  noticed  it  resembled 
the  Rock  of  Gibraltar. 

Almost  a  hundred  years  later, 
Gibraltar  is  still  recognized  as  the 
trademark  of  Prudential.  Prudential 
has  also  been  able  to  play  off  its 
well  known  symbol  with  its  equally 
recognizable  slogan,  “Own  a  piece  of 
the  Rock”. 


1989 


Scripps  Howard 

Within  our  own  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  one  of  the  best-known  logos  is  that 
of  Cincinnati-based  Scripps  Howard. 
In  1985  the  company  updated  the 
lighthouse  it  had  used  as  a  trademark 
for  over  60  years.  The  new  company 
symbol,  still  a  lighthouse  but  more 
representational  than  graphic,  has 
white  beacons  slashing  through  a  field 
of  darkness. 

Carl  Magee,  publisher  of  the  Albu¬ 
querque  Tribune  during  the  1920s,  is 
credited  with  originating  the  Scripps 
Howard  lighthouse.  Magee  wrote  a 
(Continued  on  page  lOT) 


GORE-TEX®  brand  fabric 
from  W.  L.  Gore  &  Associates,  Inc. 
the  only  manufacturer  of 
the  original  waterproof,  breathable  fabric 


Creative  Technologies 


Worldwide 


GORE-TEX®  is  a  registered  trademark 
of  W.  L.  Gore  &  Associates,  Inc. 
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T^allthe 

proofreaders 
andtypesetters  and 
editors  and  publishers 
who  help  us  ptotect  our 
triletnark  Kleenex  by 
always  starting  it 


TO 


foUowedby 

l-e-e-n-e-xand 

following  it  wi^ 

aproper  generic: 

be  It  tissue 

ordiapers; 

Kimberly-Clark 
says  g 

Bless  yon! 


Ahhh... 


(Whew!) 


Kimberiy^JIaifc  Corporation  KSjWtlC  products 

,  K,e,™x  .s  ,  .adema,.  .o,  a  wdol,  i™  o.  disposab^  papa-  P-oducs  boon  Kid.bad,C«  Co.po,.Pon 


Changing  trademarks 

(Continued  from  page  8T) 


The  Scripps  Howard  trademark 
reinforces  the  company  motto:  “Give 
light  and  people  will  find  their  own 
way.”  Company  management 
believed  that  a  new  working  of  its 
traditional  logo  retained  the  history 
of  Scripps  Howard  while  reflecting 
the  changing  nature  of  the  firm.  From 
strictly  a  newspaper  owner,  Scripps 
Howard  has  evolved  into  a  broad- 
based  communications  company  with 
broadcast  and  cable  facilities,  syndi¬ 
cation  services,  business  publica¬ 
tions,  and  manufacturing  facilities. 

Nabisco 

A  very  familiar  symbol  on  the 
shelves  of  America’s  supermarkets  is 
the  logo  of  Nabisco.  Just  before  the 
turn  of  the  century,  the  newly  formed 
National  Biscuit  Company  created  a 
brand-new  cracker  to  be  sold  in  a 
package  specifically  designed  to  pre¬ 
serve  its  crispness.  The  new  package 
warranted  a  new  look  and  new  iden¬ 
tity  for  the  company. 

Adolphus  Green,  the  baking  com¬ 
pany’s  first  chairman,  came  across  a 
simple  design  —  an  oval  crowned  by 
a  double-barred  cross  —  while  look¬ 
ing  through  an  ancient  book.  This 
symbol  had  been  used  as  a  pressmark 
by  the  Society  of  Printers  in  Venice 
beginning  in  the  15th  century.  During 


Trademarks  Are  A 
Black  &  White  Issue 


ven  when  you’re  Binney  &  Smith,  the  maker  of  multi¬ 
colored  Crayola  and  Magic  Bfarker  brand  products.  These 
brands  have  become  so  popular  that  sometimes  journalists  in¬ 
correctly  use  them  to  refer  to  entire  product  categories  such  as 


correctly  use  them  to  rei 
crayons  or  markers. 


Correctly  used,  the  Crayola  and  Magic  Marker  brand  names 
should  ^ways  be  proper  adjectives  (and  therefore  capitalized), 
followed  the  common  descriptive  noun  for  the  product,  such 
as  “Crayola  crayons”  and  “Msiglc  Marker  biand  markers.” 
Further,  whenever  possible,  it  should  be  noted  that  “Crayola”  is 
a  registered  trademark  of  BinnQr  &  Smith  Inc.  and  that  “Magic 
Marker”  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Magic  Marker  Industries. 

So  the  next  time  you’re  waxing  nostalgic  over  Cnqrola  crayon 
colors  like  burnt  sienna  zmd  periwinkle,  or  drawing  conclusions 
with  the  help  of  a  Magic  Marker  brand  product,  please 
remember,  these  names  eire  trademarks. 


the  early  Christian  era,  the  mark  had 
also  symbolized  the  triumph  of  the 
spiritual  world  over  earthly  concerns. 

Framed  in  the  octagonal  shape  of 
the  “Uneeda  Biscuit,”  and  carrying 
the  word  “In-er-Seal  —  the  name 
given  to  the  unique  wax-paper-lined 
packaging  —  it  became  the  National 
Biscuit  Company’s  trademark  in 
1990.  While  the  logo  has  changed 
through  the  90  years  since  its  incep¬ 
tion,  Nabisco  continues  to  employ  the 
same  basic  elements  in  its  current 
logo. 


nils  15th  century 
printer!  mark 
inspired  the  orginal 
Nabisco  logo 


N  BINNEY 
&SMITHn 


1100  Church  Lane 
P.O.  Box  431 
Easton.  PA  18044-0431 


Eastman  Kodak 

One  of  the  world’s  best-known 
companies,  Eastman  Kodak,  did  not 
have  a  formal  corporate  logo  until 
1971.  Prior  to  that  date  Kodak’s  sym¬ 
bols  were  an  inconsistent  lot  of  trap¬ 
pings  or  ornaments  that  had  devel¬ 
oped  over  the  decades.  A  variety  of 
logos  were  utilized  on  signage,  pack¬ 
aging,  and  promotional  materials. 
The  logos  also  varied  between  domes¬ 
tic  and  foreign  markets. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  famous  of 
Kodak’s  early  symbols  was  the  yel- 
(Continued  on  page  I3T) 
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YOUR  ADSrAND  YOU  NUnriUWE 


Don’t  leave  home  without  it*,  you’ll  not  only  have  to  answer  to 
Do  you  know  me?*  us .  You’ll  also  have  to  answer  to 

These  phrases ,  as  well  as  the  the  man  with  the  gavel.  After  all, 

others  listed  below,  are  the  prop-  American  Express  has  put  a  great 

erty  of  American  Express .  And  deal  of  time  and  money  behind 

cannot  be  used  for  advertising  or  these  trademarks .  Therefore ,  they 

promotional  purposes  by  other  must  be  protected.  So  don’t  use  our 

companies  or  not-for-profit  HHI  property  in  your  advertising, 

organizations.  Or  you’ll  have  some 

If  you  try  to  use  them,  however,  IBHI®  explaining  to  do.  In  court. 

These  trademarks  and  any  derivatives  of  them,  are  protected  by  law:  AMERICAN  EXPRESS*  Card;  DON’T  LEAVE  HOME 
WITHOUT  IT*;  DON’T  LEAVE  HOME  WITHOUT  THEM*;  DON’T  LEAVE  HOME  WITHOUT  US*;  DO  YOU  KNOW  ME?*; 
CAUSE-RELA'TED  MARKETING*;  GOLD  CARD*;  PLATINUM  CARD*;  PROJECT  HOMETOWN  AMERICA?"  These  graphic 
trademarks  are  also  protected:  AMERICAN  EXPMSS  Box  Logo*;  AMERICAN  EXPRESS  Box  Logo  'TRAVEL  SERVICE  &  Stripes 
Design*;  AMERICAN  EXPRESS  Card  Design*;  PROJECT  HOMETOWN  AMERICA  Logo®";  'Travelers  Cheque  Design* 

C>  1987  Amerk-un  Cxpn>ssTnivel  Relat'd  Servict^ Company  In  . 


E&P’s  Trademark  Crossword  Challenge 


See  how  well  you  know 
trademarks  and  former 
trademarks  by  completing 
this  crossword  puzzle.  A 
at  the  end  of  a  clue  means 
the  answer  is  a  trademark 
whereas  a  0  at  the  end 
means  the  answer  is  no 
longer  a  trademark.  The 
answers  appear  on  page  I6T. 


ACROSS 

I  Clorox*  is  a  brand  of . . . 

3  Messy  meat  sandwich  0 
8  Male/Femaie 

10  Exclamation/discover 

I I  Association  of  Business 
Publishers  (acronym) 

13  Covers  kitchen  floor  0 

16  Paddle  for  rowboat 

17  Kimberly-Clark  facial  tissue(*) 

18  You  say  yes,  I  say . . . 

20  Waterproof,  breathable 

fabric(*) 

23  A  soda  fountain  drink  0 

26  Muralo’s  surfacing 
compound(*) 

27  Do _ I  do 

29  Not  neither  nor  but  either _ 

32  “See  ya  later _ ",  said 

Bart 

33  Old  fashion  copier  0 

35  You  can  only  do  this  in  the  bud 


37  Not  shallow 

76  There’s  a  big  one  and  a  little 

12  “  me  up  ficotty!” 

43 

A  type  of  quality  fuel  0 

39  Opposite  of  neat 

one 

14  Appearance 

44 

Its  creators  can’t  sleep  after 

40  Not  just  any  stereo(*) 

77  If  it  isn’t  you  it  must  be . . . 

15  What  goes  this  way  must 

losing  this  trademark  0 

42  It  keeps  your  coffee  hot  0 

78  Bright  colors,  Day-  * 

come  down 

45 

Aquatic  carniverous 

46  Soviet  news  agency 

79  It  keeps  water  from  draining 

19  Two,  too, _ 

mammal 

(acronym) 

49  A  point-earning  serve 

DOWN 

20  Grand  Old  Party  (acronym) 

21  Just  another  day  at  one  of 

47 

You  can’t  drink  coffee  from 
this  kind  of  cup(®) 

52  Pocket  bread 

these 

48 

A  negative  vote  in  Congress 

53  A  member  of  the  National 

1  Hardcover  or  paperback 

22  It  snacks  on  weeds(®) 

49 

Automatic  teller  machine 

Association  of  Realtors(*) 

2  Trademark  for  specific  brand 

24  Gymnasts  reach  new 

without  the  machine 

55  A  drop  of  golden  sun 

of  fragrance,  cosmetics. 

heights  with  this  0 

50 

Cereal  made  with  maize  0 

56  Solidified  carbon  dioxide  0 

clothing  and  accessories(*) 

25  A  sense  of  impending  . . . 

51 

Emergency  Room  (acronym) 

58  City  of  Angels 

3  Front  part  of  lower  leg 

26  Not  just  any  glue  0 

54 

dromat®  self- 

59  Vessel 

4  Used  in  ointments  and 

27  1  +  1  =  2 

service  laundries 

60  You  can  “walk  the  dog" 

cosmetics  0 

28  On  a  clear  day  you  can  do 

57 

Rest  and  Relaxation 

with  this  0 

5  As  American  as  Apple  . . . 

this  forever 

62 

Opposite  of  out 

61  Frigid  *  refridgerator 

6  If  it’s  not  jelly  it  must  be  this 

30  A  brand  of  cognac,  first 

65 

Fraud 

63  Fabric  in  parachutes  0 

7  One  corn  on  the  cob 

name  only(®) 

66 

He  knows  baseball 

64  The  Sunshine  State 

8  You  call  this  service  if  you 

31  United  Postal  Service® 

67 

After  summer 

68  “Ripped-up"  cereal  0 

want  to  know  the  score(®) 

(acronym) 

69 

Assist 

72  A  brand  of  crayon(®) 

9  A  specific  brand  of  copier 

34  Strong  visceral  reaction 

70 

Partnership  for  a _ free 

74  Mr.  Bundy  to  you 

machine(®) 

36  To  be,  now 

America 

75  Britain 

10  The  Yankees  are  a  member 

38  Edward’s  nickname 

71 

Lash 

of  this 

41  A  drop  of  sweat  or  blood 

73 

Fall  behind 
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low  “corner  curl.”  During  the  1920s 
Kodak  had  utilized  a  picture  of  a 
curled  photographic  print  in  some  of 
its  advertising.  It  was  not  until  1943, 
however,  that  the  “corner  curl” 
became  a  staple  of  Kodak’s  market¬ 
ing  efforts.  In  that  year  the  company 
launched  the  “Send  Snapshots  to  Ser¬ 
vicemen”  campaign  which  ran  for  the 
duration  of  World  Ward  II. 


Getzoff 

(Continued  from  page  6T) 


been  satisfactory.  You  knew  the 
Golds  and  the  Greens  and  they  knew 
you.  Social  pressure  upon  the  Golds 
and  the  Greens  by  their  customers, 
who  were  in  fact  also  their  neighbors, 
ensured  a  consistent  level  of  quality 
of  the  goods  that  were  sold  by  them  to 
their  friends  and  neighbors. 

With  the  Industrial  Revolution,  all 
this  changed.  Goods  came  from  hun¬ 
dreds,  then  thousands  of  miles  away, 
sometimes  from  the  other  end  of 


I 


the  globe.  The  one-on-one  bonding 
between  the  producer  and  consumer 
vanished,  to  be  replaced  with  the 
trademark  and  service  mark. 

It  was  (and  is)  the  trademark  and 
service  mark  that  stepped  into  the 
breach  made  when  this  relationship 
disappeared  with  the  march  of  prog¬ 
ress.  Now  it  was  (and  is)  the  legally 
sanctioned  symbol  of  the  producers’ 
commitment  to  his  or  her  two-tier 
promise  about  product  and  service 
quality  and  source  upon  which  the 
consumer  relies.  They  rely  on  trade¬ 
marks/service  marks. 

This  reliance  over  time,  assuming  it 
lasts  because  the  producer  lives  up  to 
(Continued  on  page  14T) 


THERE’S  ONLY  ONE 

WEATHERLINE 


Kodak 


WEATHERLINE^ 

WEATHER-BY-PHONE 


SPORTSLINE® 

SPORTS-BY-PHONE 


As  well  received  as  the  “corner 
curl”  was,  it  presented  problems  for 
the  ad  agencies  and  graphic  artists 
utilizing  the  symbol.  Many  felt  that 
the  symbol  lacked  mobility  and 
restricted  layout  possibilities.  It  was 
for  this  reason  and  a  desire  to  present 
a  common  Kodak  face  to  the  world 
that  in  1971  the  company  adopted  its 
present  symbol — a  stylized  K  (which 
too  has  become  more  streamlined). 
After  almost  a  century,  Kodak  had  a 
consistent  trademark  that  has  become 
recognizable  in  every  corner  of  the 
globe. 


•  The  largest  private  provider  of 
weather  information  by  phone 
in  the  U.S. 

•  It’s  been  our  business  for 
22  years! 

Weatherline®  &  Sportsline®  may  only  be 
use(j  by  authorized  advertisers  of  our 
Weatherline®  and  Sportsline®  services. 

If  you  are  not  an  authorized  user,  please 
refrain  from  infringing  on  our  incontestable 
service  marks. 


Weatherline,  Inc. 

12119  St.  Charles  Rock  Road 
St.  Louis,  MO  63044 
314-291-1000 
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his  promise  is  called  good  will.  It  is 
the  good  will  that  kept  earlier  con¬ 
sumers  coming  back  to  the  Golds  for 
candles  and  the  Greens  for  baked 
goods.  It  is  good  will  that  keeps  peo¬ 
ple  coming  back  for  KELLOGS® 
Breakfast  Cereals,  AMERICAN 
EXPRESS®  Financial  and  Travel 
Related  Services  and  COCO-COLA® 
Beverages.  Only  viable  trademarks 
survive,  for  the  same  reason  that  only 
viable  producers  like  the  Golds  and 
the  Greens  survived  in  earlier  times. 

Then,  if  good  will  did  not  develop 
because  the  producers  were  not  to  be 
trusted,  people  went  somewhere  else 
to  buy.  If,  over  time,  a  mark  proves 
not  to  be  reliable,  people  use  it  as  an 
indicator  of  a  product  or  services  like¬ 
wise  to  be  avoided. 

In  this  complex  age,  it  is  only  the 
strict  self-discipline  and  commitment 
of  the  mark  owner  to  his  products/ser¬ 
vices,  and  simultaneous  individual 
consumers  and  society  as  a  whole 
trusting  in  individual  marks  and  the 
mark  process  as  a  whole  which  allows 
the  free  enterprise  process  to  con¬ 
tinue. 

Any  practice  which  causes  and/or 
contributes  to  the  erosion  of  the  integ¬ 
rity  of  this  process  is  to  be  deemed  a 
threat  to  our  economic  way  of  life. 

Therefore,  even  though  our  Consti¬ 
tution  guarantees  the  right  of  free 
speech.  Congress  has  also  under  the 
Constitution,  deriving  its  authority  to 


do  so  from  the  commerce  clause, 
determined  that  public  policy  is  best 
served  by  eliminating  the  extent  to 
which  commercial  free  speech  as  con¬ 
cept  means  one  can  use  someone 
else’s  trademark  or  service  mark  to 
mislead  the  public. 

In  socioeconomic  terms,  this  is 
akin  to  disallowing  someone  to  yell 
“FIRE!”  in  a  crowded  theater  when 
there  is  no  fire. 

The  burden  is  legally  placed  upon 
the  mark  owner  to  do  society’s  work 
for  it.  This  shows  our  lawmakers’  wis¬ 
dom.  Only  a  viable  mark’s  owner 
would  risk  his  mark  in  order  to  protect 
what  it  stands  for  and  the  consumers’ 
interest  in  the  same. 

Trademarks  and  the  press 

The  legally  sanctioned  prerogatives 
of  the  trademark  owner  were  (and 
are)  deemed  good  public  policy  by  our 
lawmakers  and  juiists  in  order  to  pro¬ 
tect  our  consumers  from  the  unscru¬ 
pulous  and  to  maintain  the  trust  upon 
which  our  economy  is  in  fact  based. 

Likewise,  to  protect  the  people 
more  generally  from  the  unscrupu¬ 
lous,  our  lawmakers  protect  the  press 
by  giving  them  a  special  legally  sanc¬ 
tioned  ability  to  “preach  truth  to 
power”  without  fear  of  legal  reprisal, 
but  it  happens  from  time  to  time  that 
the  unscrupulous  use  the  letter  of  the 
law  against  the  spirit  of  the  law.  It  is 
then  that  trademark  owners  and  the 
press  might  appear  to  be  at  logger- 
heads. 

However,  both  members  of  the 
press  and  trademark  owners  will  tran¬ 
scend  this  apparent  conflict  when 
they  reflect  upon  their  respective 


Maybe  ‘postal  inspector’ 
doesn’t  fully  describe 
what  we  do. 


S 


Our  federal  law  enforcement  agency 
investigates  any  crime  that  involves 
V  the  U.S.  Mail — more  than  100 
A  statutes  in  all. 

^  We’re  the  U.S.  Postal  Inspection 

Service,  and  our  agents  are  properly 
\|  referred  to  as  postal  inspectors. 

!  f  For  more  information  about  our 
/  agency,  call  Dan  Mihalko  at 
f  202/268-5088  or  Paul  Griffo 
at  202/268-6969. 


roles  more  deeply  and  note  the  invari¬ 
ant  element  between  their  respective 
obligations  and  their  specially  pro¬ 
tected  legal  status. 

Let  us  look  at  such  a  situation  to  see 
how  it  might  transpire.  Then  we  will 
examine  it  to  find  where  the  “truth 
lies  hidden.” 

The  appearance  of  paradox 

To  the  press,  their  reason  for  being 
(and  their  reason  for  specially  pri¬ 
vileged  legal  status)  is  because  it  is  in 
the  best  interest  of  public  policy, 
according  to  our  Founding  Fathers, 
for  them  to  “preach  truth  to  power” 
without  fear  of  legal  reprisals. 
Accordingly,  anyone  who  would 
actually,  or  appear  to,  interfere  in  the 
free  flow  of  information  is  infringing 
the  press’s  specially  constitutionally 
sanctioned  rights. 

The  trademark  owner  is  required 
by  law,  if  he  wishes  to  keep  a  propriet¬ 
ary  interest  in  his  trademark,  to  stop 
unauthorized  use  of  others  of  his 
trademark.  He  is  also  required  to  stop 
anything  which  would  allow  that  to 
happen. 

Suppose  a  trademark  owner  sees 
his  trademark  “XYZ®”  used  in  a 
headline  in  his  local  paper  as  a  “play 
on  words.” 

He  looks  at  it  as  an  individual  event 
and  thinks,  “Well,  no  one’s  in  danger 
of  confusing  this  newspaper  with  our 
product  so  there  is  no  trademark 
infringement  action  here.” 

In  doing  so,  he  looks  at  the  issue 
somewhat  narrowly  because  in  fact 
this  could  be  symptomatic  of  a  prob¬ 
lem  later  on. 

A  month  later  he  sues  his  major 
competition  for  unauthorized  use  of 
his  XYZ®  trademark  on  the  competi¬ 
tor’s  goods.  The  competitor  coun¬ 
terclaims  that  the  XYZ®  mark  is  not 
distinctive  of  its  owner’s  particular 
products  but  either  descriptive  of  the 
general  class  of  that  type  of  goods  or 
has  become  generic  of  that  class. 

Accordingly,  the  competitor 
argues,  if  descriptive  the  mark  pro¬ 
prietary  right  should  never  had  been 
granted  and  should  never  have  been 
recognized  and/or  if  the  mark  has 
become  generic  whatever  rights  to 
stop  others  the  original  owner  had  are 
now  forfeit. 

If  true,  fair  enough.  No  one  should 
be  able  to  keep  someone  from  using 
the  English  language  in  commerce  or 
anywhere  else  but,  for  the  sake  of  this 
discussion,  let  us  assume  that  “XYZ® 
Brand”  is  still  distinctive  of  its  own¬ 
er’s  product  in  context  of  the  general 
class  of  that  type  of  products.  When 
consumers  see  “XYZ®  Brand”  they 
think  of  the  mark’s  owner  as  the 
source  and  guarantor  of  quality  of 
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those  particular  products  of  this  gen¬ 
eral  class. 

However,  in  the  lawsuit,  the  com¬ 
petitor  cites  a  number  of  uses  of  the 
XYZ®  trademark  in  newspaper  and 
magazine  headlines  throughout  the 
country  in  vrrious  forms. 

“You  see,  your  honor,”  he  then 
argues,  “the  press  recognizes  that 
xyz  is  not  distinctive  of  my  competi¬ 
tor’s  products  relative  to  mine  or  any 
other.  Rather  the  press  recognizes  in 
its  actions  that  xyz  is  just  a  plain  fig¬ 
ure  of  speech.  I  should  be  allowed  to 
use  it  with  impunity  just  as  the  press 
does. 

Again,  if  true  fair  enough,  but,  for 
the  purpose  of  this  discussion,  it  is  not 
true  this  time. 

It  works  this  way:  The  competitor 
does  what  is  called  a  Nexus®  search. 
He  keys  that  particular  mark  XYZ®  in 
and  sees  what  pops  up  in  terms  of 
headlines  variously  throughout  the 
country  over  a  certain  period  of  time. 
Then,  he  cites  that  into  evidence,  if  a 
majority  of  the  citations  had  nothing 
or  little  to  do  particularly  with  the 
mark’s  owner  and/or  if  it  were  incor¬ 
rectly  utilized  —  say,  WXYZ®  or 
XYZ(a)®,  or,  someone  else  misused 
in  terms  of  the  “rules  of  proper  use.” 

“But”,  say  members  of  the  press  to 


the  court,  “that’s  not  fair.  We  knew 
about  this  phrase  ‘XYZ’  because  of 
its  original  trademark  owner’s  use  of 
it  in  his  advertising  and  because  of 
informational  stories  that  were  run 
which  refer  to  the  trademark.  We 
used  it,  not  realizing  that  there  were 
legal  issues  involved  because  it  hap¬ 
pened  to  fit  a  particular  situation 
where  we  needed  to  make  a  play  on 
words.  This  was  a  particularly  well- 
recognized  phrase  or  designation,  so 
we  used  it.  We  had  no  intent  that  this 
be  evidence  in  a  court  case  to  prove  or 
disprove  the  legal  status  of  a  mark. 
This  is  misuse  of  what  we  intended. 
This  is  misleading.  This  is  misinform¬ 
ing.  This  is  transmitting  erroneous 
information.” 

This  is  misusing  the  press  for  the 
competitor’s  own  particular  agenda. 
This  is  disinformation. 

Let  us  look  at  another  scenario: 
The  principal  in  this  scenario  is  the 
same  owner  of  the  XYZ®  trademark. 
He  is  aware  of  the  potential  utiliza¬ 
tion  by  a  competitor  of  his  mark  being 
used  without  his  permission  and  sees 
his  mark  used  in  a  headline  erro¬ 
neously  in  a  newspaper. 

He  sends  off  a  friendly  letter  to  this 
general  effect: 


LOCAL  TOWN  NEWSPAPER 
500  Any  Street 
Town,  State,  ZIP  Code 
Attention:  Legal  Department 

To  Whom  it  may  concern: 

On  behalf  of  my  company,  1  would 
like  to  bring  something  to  your  atten¬ 
tion  which  has  caused  us  some  con¬ 
cern  although  it  was  probably  unin¬ 
tentional. 

In  your  issue  of  [whatever  date] 
in  Mr.  So  &  So’s  article  entitled 
“.  .  .  XYZ  .  .  .”  you  utilized  the 
term  “XYZ.”  Please  be  advised  that 
“XYZ”®  is  a  registered  trademark  of 
our  company  and  should  be  used  dis¬ 
tinctively.  Furthermore,  it  should  not 
be  used  except  to  indicate  our  com¬ 
pany  as  a  source  for  our  products 
and/or  as  a  guarantor  of  our  products’ 
quality. 

In  the  interest  of  our  customers,  as 
well  as  ourselves,  we  would  wish  to 
avoid  misuses  of  this  ve^y  valuable 
trademark  in  the  future. 

We  trust,  of  course,  that  this  usage 
was  inadvertent  and  that  you  will 
advise  those  responsible  to  avoid 
such  a  use  in  the  future. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mr./Ms.  Smith. 

(Continued  on  page  16T) 


Doirt  confuse 
a  weedeater  with 
Weed  Eater.* 

Sometimes  people  say  they  want  a  “weedeater”  when  they 
really  want  a  Weed  Eater®  brand  trimmer.  And,  while  a 
weedeater  might  be  anything  from  a  voracious  goat  to  a 
little  green  creature  from  a  gardener’s  nightmare,  there  is 
only  one  Weed  Eater®  brand  trimmer.  Its  America’s 
number  one  brand  of  trimmer— the  one  people  ask  for, 
time  after  time. 

The  one-and-only  genuine 
Weed  Eater®  brand  trimmer.  Any- 
thing  else  could  be  a  nightmare. 


"I  -Ini'll  : 


If  it  doesn’t  say  Weed  Eater® 
it’s  just  another  trimmer. 

C  Poulan/Weed  Eater  Diviaon  White  CcxisoUdated  Industries,  Inc.  1988 
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Is  Mr./Ms.  Smith  attacking  the 
rights  of  the  press  or  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment? 

The  assumption  he  makes  is  the 
usage  was  inadvertent  and  that  now, 
having  been  informed  of  the  possible 
adverse  affect  on  the  mark’s  equity  by 
such  uses  over  time,  the  individual 
newspaper  will  do  what  it  can  to 
ensure  that  it  does  not  happen  again. 

No  one  likes  getting  letters  like  this. 
Sometimes  such  letters  are  unfortu¬ 
nately  phrased.  That  is  ill-advised. 
Notwithstanding,  if  a  trademark 
owner  sees  such  a  use  in  a  press  out¬ 
let,  he  must  respond  in  writing  or  with 
a  friendly  phone  call  to  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  effect. 

The  alternative 

The  best  way  to  avoid  these  two 
scenarios  —  either  having  your 
intentions  and  integrity  misused  to 
further  the  goals  of  an  unscrupulous 
competitor  of  a  trademark  owner 
and/or  getting  a  letter  as  outlined  — 
is  to  check. 

Check  what?  Check  the  status  of 
what  an  editor  or  copywriter  might 


Don’t  Flatter  Us. 


Almond  Roca®  BUTTERCRUNCH 
Roca®  BUTTERCRUNCH 


l.hese  are  the  symbols  we  live  by. 
Our  trademarks  serve  as  guarantees  to 
our  customers  that  our  prc^ucts  are  the 
fme  quality  they  expect.  It's  been  our 
tradition  for  many  years.  People  try  to 
duplicate  our  product,  but  if  they  imitate 
our  name,  we  won't  be  amused. 


These  are  the 
answers  to 
the  E&P 

Trademark  Crossword 
Challenge. 

The  puzzle  appears  on 
page  12T. 


BnaaiSQ  afloaisaflaia  aaa 

B  R  BBDBIiRbR  R^RbB 
BBafiBB  aa  a  a  a  a  a 
B  B  a  a  BBBSDBU 
HBBiiBaiallBB 
B  Q  D  B 


P  II  B  BBBI 
_ bqddb  nnsBBiaB 

gag  5  a  a  b  g  a  aaal 

a  BnnB  n  H  BHBHHBBI 
oB  D  iBSHnUB  B  90  B  I 

bRdb  Bilia  i 
i  a  a°aHm _ 

BBHBlii  g  □  B  B  B  I 
B  BB  BflUEJaUI 


recognize  as  a  commercially  distinc¬ 
tive  phrase/slogan/word  reference  as 
to  whether  or  not  it  is,  was,  may  be 
someone’s  trademark. 

How  do  you  do  this?  I  have  a 
source  for  you.  The  United  States 
Trademark  Association  (USTA),  the 
organization  of  trademark  owners, 
offers  two  services  to  respond  to  your 
informational  needs: 

1.  The  Trademark  Hotline 

The  Trademark  Hotline  is  a  free 
trademark  spelling  and  proper  use 
information  service  for  the  press  and 
media.  It  is  free  (or  rather  the  cost  of  a 
phone  call).  It  is  available  between 
2:00  and  5:00  p.m.  Eastern  Standard 
Time  on  weekdays.  It  is  accessible  by 
dialing  (212)  986-5880. 

2.  Trademark  style  sheets 

The  USTA  also  keeps  a  series  of 
style  sheets  of  famous  trademarks 
broken  down  by  various  categories, 
corresponding  to  their  relevant  indus¬ 
tries.  These  are  also  available  to  the 


press  to  use  as  references  when  such  a 
question  comes  up. 

3.  Simply  ask  the  possible  owner. 

If  you  spot  something  in  your  copy, 
either  in  a  headline  or  elsewhere  that 
could  possibly  be  a  trademark,  the 
odds  are  that  you  recognized  it  as  well 
as  who  might  own  it,  even  if  your  style 
sheet  does  not  have  it  and/or  the  Hot¬ 
line  is  inconclusive.  You  can  ask 
USTA  for  a  contact  at  the  trademark¬ 
owning  corporation  or  entity.  If  they 
do  not  have  it,  notwithstanding,  other 
sources  are  available  to  track  down 
the  right  person  in  a  corporation’s 
legal  department  to  advise  you 
whether  or  not  a  proposed  use  is  of 
concern  to  the  corporation  in  the  way 
that  you  might  be  using  it. 

In  this  way,  the  press  ensures 
against  disinformation  and  that  the 
marketing  information  synthesized  in 
trademarks  continues  to  flow  to  the 
consumers  for  whose  protection  they 
are  intended  and  are  therefore  legally 
defensible  and  defended. 


ONLY 

LITTLE  LEAGUE* 
IS 

LITTLE  LEAGUE 


“L/ff/e  League,"  “Little  League  Baseball”  and  "Little  Leaguer" 
are  the  principal  trademarks  and  service  marks  of 
Little  League  Baseball®.  Incorporated 
These  marks  are  protected  both  by  a  special  Act  of  Congress  and 
registrations  with  the  United  States  Patent  and  Trademark  Office. 
All  rights  in  and  to  any  and  all  marks  of  Little  League  Baseball,  Incor¬ 
porated  are  reserved.  Use  of  the  trademark  on  any  product  may  only 
be  granted  by: 


ttTTLi  ilABUi  BASERAIX®  HSADQIiARriilS 
RO.  Bm  3405,  Willbmi3|)0fl,  RA  17701 
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no  substitute. 

Sweet  ’N  Low  brand  sugar  substitute  isn't  just  any  sugar 
substitute.  It’s  the  world’s  favorite  brand  of  sugar  substitute.  It’s  also  the 
registered  trademark  of  the  Cumberland  Packing  Corporation  and  has  been 
for  the  past  25  years.  That’s  why,  to  millions  of  people,  there's  just  no  equal. 

Sweet  ’N  Low.  A  registered  trademark  of  Cumberland  Packing  Corporation. 


*Yodr  good  name  is  your  good  fort  Jne.  And  protecting  it 
IS  essential.  Trademark  Research  Corporation  is  prepared 
to  give  your  name  all  the  care  it  needs,  usmg  some  of  the 
most  revolutionary  and  thorough  new  name-protection 
tools  available  m  the  marketplace  of  the  1990s. 

Our  research  service,  for  instance,  is  the  only  comput¬ 
erized  trademark  search  with  MITALK  Developed  by  MIT. 
this  phonetic  software  virtually  guarantees  the  kind 
of  report  that  could  spot  the  problems  |n.  say.  Excel,  - 
XL,  and  X-sell. 

Our  exclusive  CD-ROM  Personal  Search  System  is 
another  breakthrough.  Now  you  can  subscribe  to  a  series 
of  computer  disks  containing  all  federally  registered 
trademarks  and  images.  So  you  can  endlessly  prescreen 
your  marks  without  expensive  on-line  computer  costs. 


trademark  Research  Corporation  also  offers  an  exten¬ 
sive  international  trademark  policing  service.  If  anyone 
uses  your  name  or  logo  virtually  anywhere  in  the  world, 
our  International  Watching  Service  will  spot  it. 

Whether  you  use  one  or  all  of  our  services,  you  II  have 
40  years  of  Trademark  Research  Corporation  (formerly 
Trademark  Service  Corporation)  experience  working 
for  you.  ' 

For  more  information  about  our  products  and  services 
call  us  tofi  free  at  1-800-TRC-MARK  or  (212)  228-4084. 
Trademark  Research  Corporation  is  affiliated  with  CT 
System  and  a  member  of  CCH  Legal  Information  Services 


The  best  names  in  business  depend  on  us '' 


Three  ways  to 
protect  your  good  name. 


I 


© 

Trademark ' 
Research 


headquarters,  pull  money  out  of  the 
local  market. 

Higgins  derives  his  figures  by 
assuming  that  local  advertising  vol¬ 
ume  equals  about  2%  of  all  retail  sales 
in  a  market,  and  that  newspapers  cap¬ 
ture  about  60%  of  local  advertising 
dollars.  Losses  are  indirect,  because 
local  retailers  who  lose  out  to  catalog 
shoppers  do  not  have  as  much  to  spend 
on  advertising. 

As  an  example  of  how  much  com¬ 
petition  catalogs  are  to  newspaper 
advertising,  consider  that  a  market  of 
100,000  households  have  approxi¬ 
mately  14  million  catalogs  delivered 
by  135  merchants  in  a  year.  The  aver¬ 
age  number  of  newspapers  delivered 
is  only  about  16  million  to  that  same 
audience,  according  to  Higgins.  The 
Direct  Marketing  Association  figures 


of  color  ads  sold  was  more  than 
expected,  some  of  the  registration 
was  off.  The  newspaper  used  an  out¬ 
side  printing  company  because  their 
presses  would  not  accommodate  the 
smaller  size  of  the  catalog.  She  said 
they  are  looking  into  alternative 
methods  for  next  year. 

Stores  that  carry  smaller,  less 
expensive  items  seem  to  fare  better 
with  getting  orders  generated  from 
the  catalog  alone  than  do  those  that 
carry  more  durable,  lasting  items, 
such  as  furniture,  believes  Pat  Long, 
manager  of  Current  Comfort,  a  water- 
bed  dealer. 

“We  really  used  the  catalog  more 
for  advertising  than  to  generate 
orders,”  Long  said.  “It’s  an  interest¬ 
ing  concept,  but  not  really  applicable 
to  our  merchandise.”  She  said  she 


So  far,  on  the  advertising  aione,  the  cataiog  has 
generated  $28,000  of  revenue  for  the  Heraid-Times. 


show  that  the  number  of  catalogs 
delivered  in  the  United  States  in  1980 
(5.6  billion)  compared  to  1989  (13.4 
billion)  has  more  than  doubled. 

Merchants  who  participated  in  the 
Bloomington  newspaper  catalog  in¬ 
cluded  toy  stores,  gift  shops,  local 
college  paraphernalia  shops,  clothing 
retailers,  liquor  and  gift  basket  deal¬ 
ers,  electronics  and  computer  retail¬ 
ers,  and  furniture  stores. 

The  newspaper  printed  60,000 
copies  of  the  catalog.  Those  left  over 
after  the  45,000  distributed  with  the 
paper  were  made  available  to  the  mer¬ 
chants  to  leave  in  their  stores  or  send 
to  customers  on  mailing  lists. 

In  1989, 91 .7  million  adults  shopped 
at  home  by  mail.  That  figure  has 
grown  60%  since  it  was  first  tracked  in 
1983,  according  to  Dalzelo. 

He  said  one  reason  shopping  from 
home  has  gotten  more  popular  is 
because  people  have  less  time  to  shop 
the  way  they  used  to  before  two- 
income  families  were  the  norm. 
Another  reason  is  because  mail-order 
merchants  have  made  it  so  conve¬ 
nient  to  shop  from  home  with  800 
numbers,  satisfaction  guarantees  and 
credit  card  ordering. 

Dalzelo  said  that  catalogs  are 
popular  because  they  provide  so 
much  detailed  information  about 
products,  and  smart  consumers  like 
to  comparison-shop  by  getting  as 
much  information  as  they  can  and 
then  choosing  the  best  buy. 

Schaefer  said  that  one  problem 
they  did  have  was  with  the  printing 
quality  of  the  catalog,  run  on  an  off¬ 
set  web  press.  Because  the  number 


tried  it  because  it  was  so  different 
from  what  they  had  done  before. 

Schaefer  agreed,  and  said  that  most 
of  the  orders  taken  by  the  newspaper 
were  for  the  merchants  who  offered 
gift  baskets,  such  as  a  gourmet  coffee 
dealer  and  an  upscale  soup  packager. 

“Most  merchants  with  larger, 
higher-priced-ticket  items  used  the 
catalog  to  show  people  the  merchan¬ 
dise  and  prompt  them  to  go  into  the 
store,”  she  said. 

Sharon  Howe,  vice  president  of 
operation  of  the  Woodshed,  a  furni¬ 
ture  store  featured  in  the  catalog,  said 
her  goal  was  to  bring  people  into  the 
store,  and  that  is  what  has  happened. 

“With  furniture,  people  have  to 
really  come  in  and  see  it  and  touch 
it,”  Howell  said.  The  catalog  brought 
in  four  or  five  people  the  first  day  it 
was  distributed,  and  they  have  gotten 
several  phone  inquiries  as  a  result. 

Howell  said  that  a  catalog  was 
under  consideration  before  this 
opportunity  came  up,  and  she  is  hop¬ 
ing  to  try  and  get  some  other  Midwest 
businesses  to  do  a  cooperativi'  cata¬ 
log.  For  that  reason,  she  is  very  inter¬ 
ested  in  seeing  how  successful  this 
holiday  catalog  is. 

“If  this  works,  we’ll  go  with  it,” 
Howell  said.  Using  newspapers  as  a 
means  of  distribution  is  a  possibility, 
she  said. 

The  newspaper  even  included  some 
wares  of  its  own.  The  Herald-Times 
has  received  15  orders  in  the  first 
week  for  its  pressplate  plaques  of  the 
front  pages  that  ran  when  Indiana 
University’s  basketball  team  won  its 
five  national  championships. 


Dierdre  Foster,  owner  of  the 
Bloomington  Bean  Company,  a  soup 
manufacturer  in  its  first  year  of  retail¬ 
ing,  said  she  has  received  only  two 
orders  so  far.  Before  the  catalog,  the 
company’s  advertising  was  mainly 
word-of-mouth.  She  is  part  of  a  four- 
company  cooperative  putting  together 
their  own  catalog  with  distribution 
scheduled  for  Thanksgiving. 

Desert  Shield 
message  center 
established 

The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer 
and  Fayetteville  Times,  the  home¬ 
town  papers  of  Ft.  Bragg’s  82nd  Air¬ 
borne,  in  conjunction  with  area  busi¬ 
nesses  and  in  space  donated  by  the 
local  mall,  has  established  the  “Oper¬ 
ation:  Desert  Shield  Message  (Ten¬ 
ter”  for  families  of  troops  scheduled 
overseas. 

One  reason  the  center  was  estab¬ 
lished  was  to  provide  constant  access 
to  news  updates  concerning  “Opera¬ 
tion:  Desert  Shield.”  It  also  gives 
families  a  place  to  view  video  mes¬ 
sages  from  military  personnel  and 
provide  arrangements  for  written 
messages  to  be  submitted  for  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  newspaper. 

The  center  encourages  contribu¬ 
tions  to  military  emergency  aid  orga¬ 
nizations  which  have  been  deluged 
with  requests  since  the  sudden  and 
extensive  deployment  of  troops 
which  left  many  military  families 
short  of  funds.  Sales  of  “Desert 
Shield”  T-shirts,  buttons  and  ribbons 
will  help  add  to  donated  coins. 

The  messages  are  printed  twice 
weekly  in  the  Fayetteville  Times  and 
Fayetteville  Observer,  which  are  sent 
three  days  a  week  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
Newspapers  are  delivered  within  48 
hours,  whereas  letters  often  took  sev¬ 
eral  weeks. 

The  center  has  a  “Kid’s  Comer” 
and  a  canteen  area  to  make  it  easy  for 
parents  to  stay  and  view  tapes  or  wait 
for  news  updates. 

Free  subscriptions 

The  Litchfield  County  Times,  New 
Milford,  Conn.,  weekly  is  offering  a 
free  six-month  gift  subscription  to  a 
friend  or  relative  of  a  current  sub¬ 
scriber  living  in  Litchfield  or  in  sur¬ 
rounding  counties  in  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts  and  New  York. 

The  newspaper’s  circulation 
department  has  written  to  all  current 
subscribers  offering  them  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  send  a  gift  subscription,  and 
enclosed  a  postage-paid  reply  card. 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Kirk  Scharfenberg,  deputy  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Boston  Globe  has 
been  named  editor  of  the  editorial 
page.  He  will  take  over  from  Martin 
F.  Nolan,  who  has  served  as  editorial 
page  editor  for  10  years.  Nolan, 
assuming  the  title  of  associate  editor, 
will  undertake  new  responsibilities  as 
a  Globe  writer  on  a  wide  variety  of 
subjects. 

Loretta  McLaughlin,  deputy 
editor  of  the  editorial  page,  will  move 
up  to  become  associate  editor  of  the 
editorial  page. 

*  *  * 

Nelson  W.C.  Lampe,  40,  former 
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editor  of  the  York  (Pa.)  Dispatch,  has 
been  named  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor/news  at  the  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee. 

Bee  sports  editor  Rich  Marshall, 
43,  has  been  named  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor/sports,  effective  Jan.  1.  He 
will  be  responsible  for  the  sports, 
photography  and  art  departments. 

Lampe,  who  is  responsible  for  the 
news  and  copy  desks,  and  the  metro, 
business  and  features  departments, 
began  at  the  Daily  Review  in  Hay¬ 
ward,  Calif.  He  was  a  copy  editor  at 
the  San  Diego  Tribune  and  chief  of 
the  copy  desk  and  Sunday  editor  of 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner.  Before 
joining  the  Dispatch  in  1988,  he  was 
executive  news  editor  of  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald. 

Marshall  has  been  sports  editor  of 
the  Bee  since  1984,  after  several  years 
on  its  metro  desk.  He  previously  was 
assistant  sports  editor  at  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Sentinel. 

*  *  * 

William  L.  Pollack,  34,  was 
appointed  senior  vice  president  of  cir¬ 
culation  at  the  New  York  Times. 

He  joined  the  Times  in  1981  as  an 
intern  and  became  marketing  plan¬ 
ning  manager  in  1982.  He  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  circulation  department  in 
1983  and  served  in  various  positions 
including  marketing  planning  direc¬ 
tor,  manager  of  marketing  research, 
northeast  sales  manager  and  metro¬ 


politan  sales  director.  In  1989,  he 
became  vice  president  of  circulation. 

*  «  * 

Thomas  L.  Kielty  has  been  named 
director  of  market  development  for 
the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World  Herald.  His 
new  responsibilities  will  involve 
developing  new  products  and  mar¬ 
keting  strategies.  Kielty  has  been 
with  the  World  Herald  for  30  years. 

Richard  R.  Seibert  is  the  director 
of  circulation.  He  moves  over  from 
three  years  at  the  Dallas  Times  Her¬ 
ald  where  he  had  been  vice  president 
for  circulation.  He  began  his  newspa¬ 
per  career  with  the  Chicago  Tribune 
in  1970.  He  joined  the  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale  (Fla.)  News/Sun-Sentinel  in 
1981. 

* 

Landmark  Communications  Inc.  of 
Norfolk,  Va.,  has  announced  several 
shifts  in  vice  presidents. 

William  C.  Eisenbeiss,  vice  presi¬ 
dent/advertising  director  of  the  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va.,  Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger- 
Star  since  1980,  will  become  vice 
president/director  of  corpixFate  com¬ 
munications.  He  succeeds  Carol 
Wood  who  will  become  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Virginian-Pilot  and  Led¬ 
ger-Star. 

*  *  « 

Shirley  Carter,  43,  has  been 
named  advertising  sales  manager  of 
the  Oxnard,  Calif.,  Press-Courier, 
replacing  Bob  LaMacchia,  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  manager  since  1973,  who 
resigned.  Kelley  Geyer,  28,  will 
succeed  Carter  as  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager. 

Carter,  who  will  head  a  staff  of  21, 
joined  the  newspaper  in  1976  as  a 
clerk.  She  moved  to  the  classified 
department’s  outside  sales  staff  in 
mid-1978  as  an  account  executive.  In 
1984  she  was  promoted  to  classified 
advertising  manager. 

Geyer  joined  the  classified  adver¬ 
tising  staff  four  years  ago  and  will 
supervise  a  staff  of  eight. 

*  «  it! 

Jay  Whitehead,  31,  has  been 
named  associate  publisher  of  the  San 
Francisco  Daily  Journal,  and  Liane 
Strub,  32,  is  now  marketing  director 
of  the  Northern  California  legal  daily. 

Whitehead  was  formerly  managing 
publisher  of  Upside  Magazine,  a 
national  publication  for  high  technol¬ 
ogy  executives  and  investors.  He  will 
head  advertising  and  business  opera¬ 
tions  at  the  Journal. 

Strub  was  formerly  regional  sales 
manager  at  Upside  Magazine  and  will 
report  to  Whitehead. 
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Rex  Sims 


Del  Schwinke 


Tom  Rees 


With  the  retirement  of  Edward  B. 
Newsome,  62,  vice  president  of  Pulit¬ 
zer  Publishing  Co.  and  director  of 
advertising  for  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  several  new  appointments 
have  been  made  in  that  advertising 
department. 

Rex  Sims,  61,  will  replace  New- 
some  as  director  of  advertising.  He 
joined  the  Post-Dispatch  staff  in  1982, 
and  was  promoted  to  advertising 
manager  the  next  year.  Prior  to  the 
Post-Dispatch,  Sims  worked  at  the 
Denver  Post,  starting  there  as  a  sales¬ 
man  in  1954,  eventually  working  up  to 
retail  advertising  manager. 

Replacing  Sims,  Tom  Rees,  39,  has 
become  the  display  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  Having  joined  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  in  1980,  he  has  served  as  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  for  the  past 
six  years.  Earlier  he  helped  start  sev¬ 
eral  Suburban  Journal  newspapers 
around  St.  Louis,  becoming  publisher 
and  president  of  the  Granite  City 
Journal,  Wood  River  and  Bethalto 
Journals  and  the  Jersey  County 
American.  Rees  was  also  publisher  of 
the  Alton  Citizen. 

Del  Schwinke,  54,  has  been 
appointed  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  moving  up  from  his  position  as 
sales  training  coordinator  and  special 
sections  coordinator.  He  started  as  a 
classified  advertising  account  execu¬ 
tive  at  the  defunct  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Globe-Democrat,  working  there  from 
1%9-1979.  He  then  moved  to  the 
Post-Dispatch’s  classified  advertising 
staff,  eventually  becoming  retail 
advertising  divisional  sales  manager/ 
Sunday  magazine  advertising  coordi¬ 
nator. 

Gary  Plackmeier,  41,  has  been 
named  advertising  supplement  man¬ 
ager.  He  will  now  handle  brokered 
printing  and  advertising  inserts  for 
major  accounts,  as  well  as  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  Magazine.  He 
started  at  the  Globe-Democrat  as  a 
classified  sales  representative.  In 
1979,  he  moved  to  the  Post-Dispatch 
in  1979  in  the  same  capacity  and  later 
became  retail  account  executive.  In 
1983,  he  was  appointed  advertising 
division  sales  manager. 


Dan  Kilian,  classified  telephone 
division  sales  manager,  has  also 
assumed  responsibility  of  systems 
manager  in  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  He  joined  the  Post-Dispatch  in 
1988  after  working  for  16  years  in 
various  capacities  in  newspaper 
departments. 

Roger  Reinhardt,  44,  has  been 
promoted  from  classified  sales  rep¬ 
resentative  to  classified  division  sales 
manager.  He  joined  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  in  1989.  He  had  worked  in  vari¬ 
ous  positions  for  the  Suburban  news¬ 
papers  in  St.  Louis  before  coming  to 
the  Post-Dispatch.  He  is  former 
publisher  of  the  Jefferson  County 
Daily  News  Democrat  and  advertis¬ 
ing  director  for  Donnelly  Publica¬ 
tions. 

John  Laufer,  40,  outside  classified 
division  sales  manager,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  retail  division  sales  manager 
for  the  West  Team.  Laufer  came  to 
the  newspaper  in  1982,  and  previ¬ 
ously  worked  for  KMOX  Radio  as  an 
account  executive. 


Terry  Bauer,  3 1 ,  has  been  named 
circulation  director  of  the  Goshen 
News  in  Indiana.  Prior  to  joining  the 
News,  he  was  circulation  director  for 
the  Sacramento  Union. 

*  *  * 

Jay  F.  Whearley  has  been 
appointed  editor  of  the  Free  Press,  a 
Quakertown,  Pa.,  twice-weekly 
publication.  Whearley,  42,  comes  to 
the  Free  Press  from  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette  and  as 
a  free-lance  writer/editor.  He  for¬ 
merly  was  editor  of  Worcester  Maga¬ 
zine.  Prior  experience  includes  17 
years  at  the  Denver  Post  as  an  investi¬ 
gative  reporter,  assistant  city  editor 
and  entertainment  editor. 

*  ♦  * 

Following  the  resignation  of  Caryn 
Kruez,  Lesher  Communications 
Inc.’s  Sales  Development  Depart¬ 
ment,  which  trains  sales  managers, 
sales  staffs,  runs  corporate  sales  ral¬ 
lies  and  career  pathing  functions,  will 
now  be  directed  by  a  team,  Roger 
Christensen,  marketing  director. 


and  Laura  Edwards,  the  new  sales 
development  director.  Christensen’s 
new  title  is  director  of  marketing  and 
sales  development.  He  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  sales  managers’  meet¬ 
ings,  the  quarterly  sales  meetings  and 
general  planning  of  special  sales 
developments.  Edwards’  new  posi¬ 
tion  was  created  to  follow  through  on 
the  activities  planned  by  the  director, 
and  be  responsible  for  all  sales  track¬ 
ing  systems,  new  sales  staff  selections 
and  commission  programs. 

Christensen  and  Edwards  have 
been  with  Lesher  since  1987.  Chris¬ 
tensen  has  been  director  of  daily 
operations  and  the  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Contra  Costa  (Calif.)  Times. 
Edwards  has  worked  as  Kruez’s 
assistant  in  the  administration  of  the 
sales  development  department. 

*  ♦  * 

Gordon  L.  Hall,  36,  has  been 
named  general  manager  and  chief 
operating  officer  of  the  Midland 
(Mich.)  Daily  News.  Hall,  who  has 
been  business  manager  and  resident 
controller  of  the  newspaper  since 
1986,  will  assume  responsibility  for 
daily  operations  of  the  newspaper.  He 
was  the  chief  accountant  at  the  Mid¬ 
land  (Texas)  Reporter-Telegram 
before  joining  the  Michigan  newspa¬ 
per. 
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Mildred  Riordan  Blake,  93,  a 
former  managing  editor  of  the  Ann 
(Mich.)  News,  died  Nov.  13  in 
Williamstown,  Mass. 

She  became  the  first  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  that  newspaper  in  1918,  later 
working  for  the  Aurora  (Mich.)  Bea¬ 
con  News,  and  later,  at  Young  & 
Rubicam,  the  New  York  advertising 
agency. 

*  *  * 

Spencer  H.  Champlin,  77,  retired 
Travelers  Insurance  Companies, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  executive,  and 
more  recently  columnist  for  the  Far¬ 
mington  Valley  Herald,  Simsbury, 
Conn.,  died  Nov.  6  after  a  long  ill- 


Stephen  Milford  “Mil”  Chipp, 
72,  who  served  as  assistant  to  the 
publisher  and  news  editor  of  the  San 
Diego  Union  and  San  Diego  Tribune 
during  his  30  years  with  Copley  Press, 
died  Nov.  4  of  leukemia. 

Chipp  joined  the  Copley  Press  in 
1946  as  a  sports  editor  of  the  San 
Pedro  News-Pilot.  In  1952,  he  moved 
to  San  Diego  and  participated  in  the 
Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co. 
Executive  Training  Program.  He  was 
appointed  news  editor  of  both  papers 
in  1968.  He  left  Copley  Press  in  1975 
and  joined  the  San  Diego  Padres  base¬ 
ball  team  in  1978  as  administrative 
assistant  of  public  relations. 

*  *  * 

Neal  V.  Clark  Jr.,  61,  retired 
photo  editor  of  the  Virginian-Pilot 
and  the  Ledger-Star,  of  Norfolk,  Va., 
died  on  Oct.  8. 

He  won  many  awards  as  a  newspa¬ 
per  photographer  while  advancing 
from  copyboy  to  chief  photographer, 
photographic  manager  and  photo  edi¬ 
tor.  He  was  honored  twice  as  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Press  Association’s  photogra¬ 
pher  of  the  year  before  retiring  in 
1985. 

*  *  * 

Flora  Johnson,  86,  a  former  assis¬ 
tant  society  editor  for  the  old 
Washington  Times-Herald,  died  of 
cancer  Nov.  4. 

She  moved  to  Washington  and 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Times-Herald  as 
assistant  society  editor  in  the  late 
1920s  and  worked  in  that  capacity 
during  the  1930s  and  1940s. 

*  *  * 

Gurdon  W.  Leete,  76,  former 
newspaperman  and  retired  public 
affairs  executive  for  Exxon  Corp., 
died  Nov.  13  at  his  Ashfield,  Mass., 
home. 

He  was  editor  of  the  Nevada  City 
(Nev.)  Nugget,  held  a  similar  position 


-  OBITUARIES  - 


with  the  National  Press  Photogra¬ 
pher,  the  monthly  publication  of  the 
National  Press  Photographers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  was  a  reporter  for  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle. 

•  ♦  * 

Horace  Stanley  Major  Jr.,  67,  a 
retired  advertising  representative 
with  the  Virginian-Pilot  and  the  Led¬ 
ger-Star  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  died  on 
Nov.  3.  He  worked  in  the  advertising 
and  marketing  departments  for  33 
years. 


Geoffrey  Thompson,  managing 
director  of  International  Communica¬ 
tions  Systems  Consultants,  a  former 
director  of  telecommunications  in 
Singapore  and  technical  services 
manager  at  Reuters,  died  in  Guild¬ 
ford,  England  on  Oct.  21.  He  was  68. 

Thompson  was  known  overseas 
particularly  for  his  work  with  the 
International  Press  and  Telecommu¬ 
nications  Council.  At  Reuters,  in  the 
late  ’60s,  he  was  instrumental  in  intro¬ 
ducing  the  ADX  message-switching 
system,  which  gave  the  agency  for  the 
first  time  automatic  distribution 
worldwide  from  its  international 
headquarters  in  London. 

After  forming  ICSC,  Thompson 
was  a  consultant  to  many  press  and 
media  services  on  telecommunica¬ 
tions,  and  performed  work  on  several 
occasions  for  UNESCO.  He  repre¬ 
sented  clients  for  ANPA  and  IPTC  in 
London  and,  most  recently,  he  was 
retained  by  several  news  agencies  to 
undertake  research  and  advise  on  the 
implications  of  distribution  by  satel¬ 
lite  and  the  impact  on  IPTC/ANPA 
Global  Record  Format. 

*  *  * 

Victor  Weberg,  89,  former  credit 
manager  at  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News  in  Denver,  Colo.,  and  founder 
of  the  Denver  Newspaper  Guild  and 
News  Credit  Union,  died  of  conges¬ 
tive  heart  failure  Oct.  31. 

He  joined  the  News  in  1927.  In  the 
mid-1930s,  Weberg  was  among  a 
handful  of  News  employees  who 
risked  being  fired  during  the 
Depression  to  form  a  local  American 
Newspaper  Guild.  He  retired  from 
the  News  in  1971. 


Merrell  Whittlesey,  75,  a  long¬ 
time  sports  reporter  and  columnist  for 
the  Washington  Post  and  the  old 
Washington  Star,  died  Nov.  17  of  a 
heart  attack. 

During  his  40-year  career,  he  cov¬ 
ered  a  variety  of  sports  and  teams 
including  baseball’s  Baltimore 


Orioles  and  the  old  Washington  Sena¬ 
tors.  He  is  best  remembered,  how¬ 
ever,  as  a  golf  columnist.  He  began  to 
specialize  in  golf  in  the  early  1960s, 
and  was  also  considered  one  of 
Washington,  D.C.’s  best  baseball 
writers.  He  started  at  the  Post  as  a 
copyboy,  and  became  a  sports 
reporter  after  World  War  II.  He  was 
the  winner  of  many  awards  for  his 
sports  and  golf  coverage. 


Court  says  public 
tv  can  exclude 
Libertarians 

Georgia’s  public  television  net¬ 
work  is  not  obligated  to  include  Liber¬ 
tarians  in  televised  debates  for  gover¬ 
nor  and  lieutenant  governor,  an 
appellate  court  ruled. 

By  a  2-1  vote,  the  1 1th  Circuit  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  overturned  a  lower 
court  which  held  that  First  Amend¬ 
ment  guarantees  prevent  a  public  net¬ 
work  from  excluding  a  candidate  who 
is  on  the  ballot. 

The  ruling  meant  that  two  debates, 
televised  statewide,  continued  as 
scheduled.  Georgia  Public  Television 
network  aired  its  own  debate  between 
two  lieutenant  governor  candidates. 
Democrat  Pierre  Howard  and  Repub¬ 
lican  Matt  Towery. 

GPTV  also  aired  a  debate  between 
two  candidates  for  governor.  Demo¬ 
crat  Zell  Miller  and  Republican 
Johnny  Isakson.  The  debate  was 
sponsored  by  the  public  television 
network  and  the  Atlanta  Journal- 
Constitution. 

The  appellate  court  found  that 
requiring  Libertarian  participation 
could  actually  limit  the  airing  of  dif¬ 
ferent  ideas  on  public  television.  By 
forcing  the  inclusion  of  Libertarians, 
public  television  network  might  shy 
away  from  controversy  if  “the  airing 
of  such  programs  require  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  a  cacaphony  of  differing  views 
on  each  subject,”  wrote  U.S.  Circuit 
Judge  Frank  M.  Coffin  and  James  C. 
Hill. 

The  ruling  marks  a  setback  for  the 
state’s  Libertarian  Party  which 
argued  that  by  excluding  it  from  the 
debate,  the  state  was  improperly  tell¬ 
ing  voters  that  the  Libertarians  were 
not  serious  candidates. 

In  a  dissent,  U.S.  Circuit  Judge 
Thomas  A.  Clark  wrote  that  “the 
First  Amendment  forbids  the  state 
from  selectively  choosing  which  can¬ 
didates  can  and  cannot  debate.” 
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Philosophy  and  practice  of  quality 

International  Newspaper  Group  hears  a  new  management  gospel 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Fear  must  be  eliminated  from  the 
working  ranks,  where  it  inhibits  com¬ 
munications,  problem  solving  and 
progress,  and  must  be  instilled  in 
management,  where  it  is  most  needed 
and  may  do  the  most  good. 

The  conclusion  is  gained  by  tele¬ 
scoping  remarks  made  by  Chuck 
Blevins  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  an 
International  Newspaper  Group  con¬ 
ference  session  devoted  to  quality  in 
the  workplace. 

The  first  topic  addressed  at  the 
group’s  annual  fall  conference  con¬ 
sidered  management  attitudes  and 
approaches  to  achieving  quality  and 
some  of  the  testing  and  tools  needed 
to  get  there. 

ING  evolved  from  production  man¬ 
agers’  meetings  that  dealt  with  dilitho 
and  conversion  presses  in  the  years  of 
transition  from  letterpress  to  offset 
printing.  This  year’s  conference,  held 
in  East  Rutherford,  N.J.,  afforded 
newspaper  and  vendor  attendees  from 
across  the  country  an  opportunity  to 
see  the  latest  technologies  in  modern 
newspaper  plants  and  the  factories  of 
press  and  postpress  equipment  manu¬ 
facturers. 

Management  principles 

Though  often  repeated  throughout 
the  morning  by  others  commenting  on 
their  own  experiences,  Blevins’  ad¬ 
monition  to  drive  out  fear  and  encour¬ 
age  rather  than  kill  the  messenger  was 
but  a  part  of  his  introductory  presen- 
tation  outlining  W.  Edwards 
Deming’s  management  principles. 

Blevins,  CEO  of  Blevins  Harding 
Group  consultants,  was  production 
vice  president  at  Gannett  Co.,  where 
he  set  up  production  for  USA  Today. 
A  promoter  of  Deming’s  work,  he  has 
sought  to  apply  it  to  American  news- 
papering. 

The  philosophy  was  adopted  by 
postwar  Japan,  where  the  90-year-old 
Dr.  Deming  has  long  been  held  in  high 
esteem.  Only  in  recent  years  has  it 
received  substantial  attention  in  the 
United  States 

The  time  would  seem  right,  in  view 
of  newspapers’  recent  efforts  to  inte¬ 
grate  formerly  isolated  departments 
and  many  vendors’  emphasis  on 


training  and  statistical  process  and 
quality  controls. 

Blevins,  however,  offered  other 
reasons  for  the  need  to  change: 

•  Academic  and  industrial  experts’ 
agreement  that  Americans,  including 
recent  graduates,  are  poor  problem 
solvers  (“  .  .  .  a  recognized  problem 
we  all  have”); 

•  Americans’  customary  practice 
of  winner-takes-all  and  the  rest  then 
follow  (“We  have  to  break  this  ...  in 
a  big  way”); 

•  “Contrary  to  the  way  things 
should  be,”  information  flows  uphill 
rather  than  down  so  that  more  people 
can  make  informed  decisions. 

The  changes  suggested,  however, 
are  not  simply  specific  i  hanges  to  the 
way  jobs  are  performed;  rather,  they 
amount  to  a  comprehensive  change  in 
the  way  work  is  approached  and  how 
business  is  conducted. 


Blevins  stressed  that  a  systematic 
and  thorough  approach  is  required 
because  Deming’s  principles  consti¬ 
tute  a  management  philosophy.  Sta¬ 
tistical  process  control,  for  example, 
is  but  one  tool  and  just  a  small  part  of  a 
total  program.  In  any  event,  most  of 
the  principles  relate  so  closely  one  to 
another  that  it  would  seem  difficult  to 
fully  commit  to  a  few  without  recog¬ 
nizing  the  need  to  adopt  the  entire 
program. 

Noting  that  there  is  far  more  to 
learning  and  operating  according  to 
the  philosophy,  he  briefly  expanded 
on  a  list  of  the  14  principles  provided 
by  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Starting  with  constancy  of  purpose 
to  improve  products  and  services, 
Blevins  insisted  that  an  organiza¬ 
tion’s  “top  people  have  to  create  it” 
and  plainly  define  what  it  means.  Fur¬ 
ther,  the  new  philosophy  must  be 
adopted  in  whole  and  its  challenge 


embraced. 

Inspection  is  no  substitute  for  a 
system  that  builds  quality  into  a  prod¬ 
uct  in  the  first  place,  said  Blevins, 
explaining  that  improvements  must 
be  made  upstream  in  the  system, 
reaching  beyond  a  single  department 
and  beyond  the  company  to  suppliers. 

He  cited  plate  register  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  implications  of  quality  work 
across  sever^  production  departments, 
each  affecting  how,  and  how  well,  the 
next  does  its  job. 

Blevins  maintained  that  “It  is 
absolutely  critical  that  upstream 
products  are  at  a  consistent  level.” 
That  calls  for  ending  the  practice  of 
doing  business  on  a  basis  of  price 
alone  because,  according  to  Deming, 
total  cost  can  be  minimized  by  work¬ 
ing  with  “a  single,  loyal  supplier.” 

Blevins  pointed  out  that  this  does 
not  necessarily  mean  limiting  pur¬ 


chases  to  one  vendor,  but  does  entail 
ongoing,  dependable  relationships. 

“You  will  never,  ever,  again  be 
able  to  relax,”  he  continued,  warning 
that  “you  will  have  to  be  a  student  of 
the  process  the  rest  of  your  life.” 

According  to  Deming,  this  will  con¬ 
tinuously  decrease  costs.  “Quality  is 
constant  improvement;  it  is  not 
achieving  a  number,”  said  Blevins, 
previewing  principle  1 1 . 

On-the-job,  entry-level  training  is  a 
must,  which  Blevins  said  provides  a 
common  platform  upon  which  all 
workers’  can  be  further  trained. 

A  companion  principle  is  the  need 
for  leadership  that  empowers  employ¬ 
ees.  Blevins  said  management  must 
“give  them  some  credit  for  some 
semblance  of  knowledge.” 

Adequate  training,  he  said,  reduces 
the  need  for  constant  direction.  He 
contrasted  the  manager  who  directs 
people  in  specific  tasks  during  a  web 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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Quality 
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break  with  another  who  “doesn’t 
want  to  see  that  mess”  and  leaves  the 
scene,  assured  that  his  staff  knows 
how  to  react  effectively. 

Trained  people  should  not  be  man¬ 
aged  by  threat,  fearing  to  communi¬ 
cate  what  they  know,  which  Blevins 
said  can  create  a  vicious  cycle  leading 
to  micromanagement;  Fear  of  report¬ 
ing  bad  news  to  a  supervisor  leaves 
the  supervisor  unable  to  explain  to  his 
or  her  boss  the  reasons  for  inadequate 
performance  when  it  is  discovered  — 
resulting  in  requests  for  more  reports 
and  information,  thereby  creating 
more  fear. 

The  principles  also  extend  to  fos¬ 
tering  communications  between 
departments. 

Slogans,  exhortations  and  targets 
are  little  more  than  substitutes  for 
building  quality  into  a  system, 
according  to  Deming,  because  the 
system  more  than  anything  will  deter¬ 
mine  quality. 

“The  system  dictates  what  hap¬ 
pens,”  said  Blevins,  citing  studies 
that  variously  estimate  that  any  indi¬ 
vidual  can  control  only  4%-15%  of 
what  is  going  on. 

For  much  the  same  reasons,  work¬ 
ers’  numerical  quotas  and  managers’ 
numerical  goals  should  also  be  junked 
as  work  standards.  “Using  the  Deming 
principle  of  constant  improvement  will 
get  you  more,”  Blevins  said. 

Assuming  they  are  even  achiev¬ 
able,  he  said,  quotas  tend  to  become 
limits  beyond  which  no  one  has  rea¬ 
son  to  strive. 

Besides  fear,  an  unwillingness  to 
relate  problems  can  also  be  a  symp¬ 
tom  of  “barriers  that  rob  people  of 
pride  of  workmanship.” 

This  is  especially  the  case,  said 
Blevins,  when  workers  become  re- 
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signed  to  an  attitude  that,  if  manage¬ 
ment  does  not  care,  then  neither  will 
they. 

Employees’  ideas  should  be  wel¬ 
comed,  and  the  good  ones  adopted. 
However,  he  added,  an  employee’s 
only  specific  reward  should  be  seeing 
the  idea  put  into  practice. 

Beyond  what  amounts  to  basic 
training  for  all  new  employees,  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  education  and  self-improve¬ 
ment  must  be  vigorously  pursued  by 
everyone,  even  if  it  amounts  to  only  a 
constant  flow  of  feedback,  said  Blev¬ 
ins. 

Training  should  be  understood  as 
an  unending  daily  process  —  espe¬ 
cially  in  newspapers,  which,  he  main¬ 
tained,  “haven’t  been  very  good  at 
training  people.” 

Finally,  transforming  a  company  to 
conform  to  the  principles  should  be 
made  everyone’s  responsibility,  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  —  something  that  requires 
that  constant  feedback. 

Improvement  programs 
One  paper  that  has  sent  its  people 
to  Deming  management  seminars  is 
Newsday.  Its  production  director,  Ed 
Hughes,  said  that  since  its  days  in  a 
former  car  dealership,  the  Long 
Island,  N.Y.,  paper  has  grown  to  14 
regional  Sunday  sections  and  a  sig¬ 
nificant  amount  of  weekday  zoning. 

Such  growth,  he  said,  is  impossible 
without  improving  quality  and  com¬ 
munications,  and  can  only  be  effec¬ 
tive  if  all  employees  are  involved. 

The  effort,  he  said,  began  with 
weekly  maintenance  meetings  con¬ 
vened  so  that  production  issues 
would  be  quickly  resolved  “without 
room  for  excuses.” 

For  the  meetings,  the  time,  dura¬ 
tion  and  frequency  of  all  press  stops 
are  documented  and  newsprint  per¬ 
formance,  by  vendor,  is  provided. 

Managers  or  foremen  were  given 
charge  of  separate  system  projects, 
such  as  press  installations,  automatic 
guided  vehicles,  a  tray  system. 

Several  weekly  meetings  have  now 
been  established  by  Newsday.  In 
operations  meetings  for  production 
and  transportation,  reporting  was 
changed  from  “simplistic”  on-time 
charts  to  more  meaningful  and  de¬ 
tailed  information. 

“Topics”  meetings  cover  news¬ 
print  performance  and  other  matters 
of  current  concern,  such  as  mailroom 
systems  installation. 

“Pre  -s  person-in-charge”  meet¬ 
ings  also  review  newsprint,  as  well  as 
the  equipment  and  those  operating  it. 

All  issues  are  discussed  with  union 
representatives  at  a  setting  outside 
the  workplace,  and  meetings  with  the 
rank  and  file  are  held  quarterly. 


Improvements  included  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  maintenance  system  by 
Canon-Cross  that  would  not  interfere 
with  production;  in-house  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  labeler-stacker  interface 
when  vendor  solutions  proved  too 
costly  or  not  readily  deliverable;  an 
employee’s  development  of  a  three- 
quarter  wrap  and  assistance  in  getting 
his  idea  patented;  using  shims  to  over¬ 
come  register  problems  after  continu¬ 
ally  bumping  plates  because  of  asym¬ 
metric  areas  on  the  plate  cylinder; 
cutting  ink  consumption  from  27 
pounds  to  19  pounds  per  ton  by  taking 
densitometer  readings. 

From  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel, 
vice  president  and  operations  director 
Scott  Sherman  reported  that  a 
Continuous  Process  Improvement 
program  was  begun  four  years  ago 
(just  after  winning  a  reproduction 
award  from  Eastman  Kodak  Co.) 
because  “in  ’86  we  felt  we  were 
beginning  to  plateau.” 

Since  then,  he  reported,  the  Sen¬ 
tinel  has  addressed  all  14  Deming 
principles,  but  he  cautioned  that  put¬ 
ting  them  into  practice  is  a  very  com¬ 
plex  matter  and  that  they  must 
become  “heartfelt.” 

While  one  employee  group  zeroed 
in  on  ad  production  problems,  Sher¬ 
man  said  other  groups  addressed  how 
the  overall  mission  would  be  accom¬ 
plished  and  worked  on  the  “elimina¬ 
tion  of  fear  as  a  management  tool.” 

From  Minneapolis,  manufacturing 
vice  president  Curtis  Bok  told  the 
session  that  the  Star  Tribune  looked 
at  its  move  to  a  new  plant  “as  an 
opportunity  to  make  significant 
changes.”  Until  then,  he  said,  his 
newspaper  had  been  fighting  fires  in 
reproduction  quality  “against  ever- 
mounting  odds.” 

Among  changes  were  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  four-person  quality-assur¬ 
ance  staff  and  “more-rigorous  moni¬ 
toring.”  Nevertheless,  he  said  quality 
had  been  floundering  and  there  was  a 
need  to  set  forth  a  new  mission  state¬ 
ment. 

He  further  noted  a  need  to  integrate 
an  emerging  employee-involvement 
program  with  the  new  equipment  and 
monitoring  procedures.  He  conceded 
uncertainty  in  just  how  that  would  be 
accomplished. 

“I  think  driving  out  fear  is  the  first 
step,”  said  Bok,  when  the  subject 
resurfaced  during  a  discussion  on 
overcoming  communications  prob¬ 
lems. 

Newsday’s  Hughes  acknowledged 
that,  while  an  effort  is  made  not  to 
beat  the  messenger,  it  is  “occasion¬ 
ally  difficult  to  assume  that  posture.” 

Bok  also  called  for  tolerance  for 
those  with  “legitimate  problems,” 
which  he  said  should  be  worked  out 
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seriously  together. 

Sherman  described  two-way  com¬ 
munications  in  which  there  are  open 
meetings  with  second-level  manag¬ 
ers,  followed  by  the  manager’s  meet¬ 
ings  with  subordinates.  From  there, 
he  said,  feedback  is  directed  back  up 
the  chain  of  command. 

Quebec  and  Ontario  Paper  Co. 
management,  said  its  president  Bill 
McNally,  devotes  an  hour  to  discus¬ 
sions  with  each  of  its  3,200  employ¬ 
ees,  provides  communications  tools 
to  supervisors,  seeks  to  upgrade  their 
listening  skills  and  emphasizes  hon¬ 
est  communications  with  its  union¬ 
ized  work  force. 

When  the  subject  shifted  to  train¬ 
ing,  Hughes  said  that  whereas  fore¬ 
men  once  attained  their  position 
merely  by  staying  long  enough  on  the 
job,  Newsday  now  has  a  “front-line 
leadership  program”  in  place. 

Another  assist,  he  said,  comes  from 
the  use  of  persons  with  experience  in 
commercial  printing  who  often  have  a 
superior  knowledge  of  color  repro¬ 
duction. 

Blevins  said  that  quality  problems 
at  a  USA  Today  print  site  could  usu¬ 
ally  be  traced  to  the  loss  of  a  staffer 
there.  He  noted  that  all  employee 
surveys  show  that  no  one  believes  he 
or  she  received  adequate  training  for 
their  work. 

Session  speakers  were  also  in 
agreement  that  further  training  must 
concentrate  on  quality,  not  merely 
equipment  operation. 

Besides  his  newspaper’s  manager/ 
supervisor  leadership  training  in  pro¬ 
ductivity,  quality  and  communica¬ 
tions,  Chicago  Tribune  press  and 
packaging  vice  president  Rick  Sur- 
kamer  described  the  need  to  acquire 
skills  in  “lateral  leadership”  in  rela¬ 
tions  within  or  between  departments 
and  shifts. 

He  concluded,  however,  that  al¬ 
though  it  was  believed  the  program 
worked  well  enough  that  those 
trained  could  train  others,  he  was 
unsure  they  would  be  able  to  apply 
what  had  been  learned  when  back  on 
the  shop  floor. 

Commented  Dr.  Ann  Hirst,  Goss 
newspaper  products  training  develop¬ 
ment  manager,  “The  technology  that 
has  improved  our  equipment  has  en¬ 
abled  us  to  deliver  training  in  a  much 
more  effective  way.” 

She  said  time  spent  in  training 
“returns  dollars”  in  the  forms  of  less 
waste  and  people’s  pride  in  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  work  they  can  produce. 

Summarizing  the  genuine  need  to 
improve  operations  management  and 
product  quality,  Blevins  pointed  out 
that  while  there  is  general  agreement 
that  the  newspaper  industry  has 
experienced  a  considerable  chronic 


decline  in  readership  and  recent 
decline  in  ad  revenues,  almost  no 
managers  say  they  fear  their  own 
newspaper  will  be  out  of  business  10 
years  from  now.  ‘ 

The  declines  are  nonetheless  real, 
he  maintained,  and  papers  will  disap¬ 
pear  gradually  unless  fear  for  the  fate 
of  their  own  businesses  is  in¬ 
stilled  in  management. 

On  this  point,  Q&O  president 
McNally  said  that  overall  newsprint 
use  has  gone  up  faster  than  its  use  by 
newspapers,  so  somebody  else  is  ob¬ 
viously  getting  newspapers’  business. 


Blaming  too  much  interest  in  short¬ 
term  profits,  a  final  warning  sounded 
at  the  session  was  to  “give  up  today’s 
profits  to  keep  those  readers.” 

Daily  puts 
election  returns 
on  line 

The  Middlesex  News,  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.,  opened  an  on-line  elec¬ 
tion  service  when  polls  closed  Nov.  6, 
(Continued  on  page  43) 


■  Production  Directors  solve  critical  pressroom 
environment  problems  with  INC  Quiet  Room  and  Soundwall 
assemblies.  This  exclusive  photo  shows  an  INC  pressroom  as 


high-tech  as  presses 
installed  today  .  .  .  and 
planned  for  tomorrow. 

INC  systems  cut 
noise  well  below  OSHA 
standards.  Dust,  ink 
fumes  and  air-borne 
solvents  are  greatly 
reduced.  Temperature 
and  humidity  are  con¬ 
tinuously  controlled. 

Acoustic  windows  pro¬ 
vide  complete  visibil¬ 
ity  to  all  operations. 

INC  designs,  manufactures,  installs  and  completely  turnkeys 
Quiet  Rooms  and  Soundwalls  for  new  pressrooms  and  for  retrofits. 

To  receive  case  history  and  product  information,  call 
INC  at  (708)  620-1998. 

Specialists  in  noise  control  products  and  services 

iilisirial  iiin  ciiirol.iic. 

1411  Jeffrey  Drive  •  Addison,  IL  60101  •  (708)  620-1998  •  FAX  (708)  620-4928 


INC  Quiet  Room  installation  at  L.A.  Times  Olympic  Plant. 
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Testing,  tracking  and  controliing  for  quaiity 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

With  half  the  International  News¬ 
paper  Group’s  fall  meeting  devoted  to 
achieving  quality,  it  included  an  over¬ 
view  of  the  role  of  prepress,  outlined 
testing  procedures  and  described 
reporting  tools  to  evaluate  processes. 

New  York  Times  color  processing 
manager  Scott  Cornish,  earlier  a 
member  of  the  USA  Today  start-up 
team,  introduced  prepress  concerns 
by  reviewing  trichromatic  theory, 
comparing  subtractive  and  additive 
colors  and  describing  how  the  pri¬ 
mary  printing  colors  reproduce 
almost  any  variety  of  colors  and 
which  must  be  used  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  produce  a  neutral  gray  balance, 
“square  one  for  any  color  reproduc¬ 
tion  system.” 

He  said  that  “In  some  ways  this 
is  easier  than  commercial  web  off¬ 
set  because  we’ve  got  better  trap¬ 
ping  on  newsprint.  We  are  printing 
on  basically  ...  a  sponge,”  noting 
that  those  ink-overlay  problems  in 
commercial  printing  adversely  affect 
gray  balance. 

The  downside  of  newsprint  is  its 
narrow  density  range  that  affects  tone 
reproduction  —  the  relationship  of 
density  ranges  of  the  original  and  the 
reproduction. 

A  scene  of  possibly  infinite  tonal 
variety  will  photograph  at  1250:1 
tonal  compression  in  a  properly 
exposed  and  developed  35mm  slide,, 
said  Corrish.  But  under  even  the  best 
printing  conditions,  he  continued, 
compression  goes  to  90: 1  for  coated 
stock  on  sheetfed  presses,  to  about 
48:1  for  uncoated  stock  on  heatset,  to 
16:1  for  cold  web-printed  newsprint. 
Quality  reproduction  in  newspapers, 
therefore,  requires  the  most  careful 
attention. 

Correction  of  cyan,  yellow  and 
magenta  can  compensate  for  hue 
error,  grayness,  ink  trapping  and  dot 
gain  on  press  and  ink  and  paper  char¬ 
acteristics.  While  Cornish  said  news¬ 
paper  color  separations  are  typically 
called  “cleaner”  owing  to  fewer  con¬ 
taminating  colors,  he  said  the  color 
gamut  is  more  compressed,  making 
striking  colors  such  as  fire  engine  red 
nearly  impossible  to  render. 

“You’re  not  going  to  get  that  on 
newsprint,”  he  contended. 

Because  inks  are  not  pure,  dark¬ 
ness  must  be  increased  by  using  a 
black  printer,  which  improves  con¬ 
trast  “and  specifically  affects  neutral 
areas  ranging  from  midtone  up  to 


shadow.” 

The  black  printer  addresses  news¬ 
print’s  compression  shortcoming, 
helping  to  pull  out  detail  and  move  up 
to  the  16:1  level.  With  the  black 
printer  off,  said  Cornish,  that  level 
drops  to  9  or  10:1. 

Adopted  in  the  hope  of  cutting 
color  ink  consumption,  undercolor 
removal  (UCR)  reduces  the  use  of 
color  inks  when  black  can  be  applied 
to  the  same  effect  in  neutral  midtone 
or  shadow  areas  and  gray  component 
replacement  (GCR),  described  as  an 
“outgrowth  of  scanners,”  reduces 
and  replaces  color  inks  with  blacks  in 
color-saturated  areas.  Cornish  said 
GCR  has  been  reported  most  success¬ 
ful  in  the  50%-70%  range. 

The  unsharp  masking  function, 
used  to  enhance  or  reduce  detail  at 
image  edges,  he  said  is  of  limited  sig¬ 
nificance  on  newsprint,  where  lower 
screen  rulings  are  used. 


Moving  on  to  the  area  of  prepress 
quality  control,  Cornish  noted  that 
the  graphic  arts  are  an  unusual  indus¬ 
try  in  that  “Up  to  press,  every  mate¬ 
rial  that’s  used  in  the  prepress  area 
will  never  see  the  customer.” 

For  that  reason,  he  continued,  the 
printing  and  publishing  industries 
“have  never  really  gotten  into  as 
much  product  control  as  other  indus¬ 
tries.” 

Where  tolerances  determine  qual¬ 
ity,  the  first  question  to  be  asked  is, 
“what  is  acceptable?”  Acceptable 
results  require  the  calibration  (e.g., 
density,  character  weight,  line  resolu¬ 
tion)  of  photomechanical  and  elec¬ 
tronic  devices  at  the  outset.  A  Velox 
frame,  for  example,  may  have  been 
calibrated  only  once  —  perhaps  by  a 
staffer  long  since  retired. 

Cornish  said  processing  conditions 
must  be  optimized,  from  the  initial 
photographic  exposure  and  darkroom 
work  through  imagesetting  and  shoot¬ 
ing  pages. 

Consistency  throughout  an  opera¬ 
tions  means  the  materials  cannot 
change,  according  to  Cornish,  who 
advised  using  new  products  only  after 


careful  prior  testing  off  line. 

Control  follows  calibration,  with 
periodic  monitoring  of  the  calibra¬ 
tions.  But  the  input  stage  is  critical, 
Cornish  contended,  noting  a  need  for 
good  photos  because  only  a  measure 
of  improvement  is  possible. 

“Don’t  ignore  your  black-and- 
white  photos  if  you’re  going  to 
color,”  he  advised,  concluding  that 
poor  black  and  white  will  look  worse 
when  seen  next  to  color  photogra¬ 
phy. 

Cornish  listed  the  following  issues 
that  must  be  confronted  to  control 
color  quality:  training  (frequent  soft¬ 
ware  changes  in  color  electronic  pre¬ 
press),  viewing  conditions,  mainte¬ 
nance,  standard  operating  proce¬ 
dures,  specification,  testing  (calibra¬ 
tions,  systemwide  tests,  checking  out 
new  equipment),  input  (where  stan¬ 
dards  are  emerging),  type  of  process¬ 
ing  and  output,  and  technical  assis¬ 


tance  (literature,  other  users,  consul¬ 
tants). 

In  the  last  matter,  he  suggested 
wariness  of  desktop  publishing 
experts  (whose  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware  knowledge  may  have  little  rele¬ 
vance  to  newspapers’  needs). 

“Quality  will  be  the  new  way  of 
thinking  for  the  nineties,”  said 
Cornish,  whose  former  boss  at  USA 
Today,  consultant  Chuck  Blevins, 
later  picked  up  on  the  aspect  of  con¬ 
trol. 

Blevins  Harding  Group  CEO  and 
former  Gannett  Co.  production  vice 
president,  Blevins  explained  seven 
quality  tools  available  to  newspaper 
production,  beginning  with  a  che  '.k 
sheet  or  tally  of  each  problem  and  its 
cause(s),  if  known.  This  “first  wea¬ 
pon”  in  problem  solving,  he  said,  is 
sometimes  all  that  is  needed. 

From  that  information,  data  should 
be  ranked  on  a  Pareto  Chart  or  tally 
sheet,  according  to  importance  of  the 
reasons  for  problems.  Rather  than 
deciding  to  address  the  top- 10  prob¬ 
lems,  he  said,  the  focus  should  be  on 
what  is  most  important  (most  time 
lost  or  number  of  occurrences)  rather 


The  downside  of  newsprint  is  its  narrow  density 
range  that  affects  tone  reproduction  —  the 
reiationship  of  density  ranges  of  the  originai  and  the 
reproduction. 
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than  wasting  time  on  what  the  chart 
will  show  to  be  “low-percentage” 
problems. 

A  histogram  such  as  a  vertical  bar 
chart  will  examine  the  statistical  dis¬ 
tribution  of  plotted  items,  with  every¬ 
thing  equally  distributed  around  a 
central  average  when  a  process  is 
basically  balanced.  When  data  plot  all 
over  the  map,  it  is  a  clear  indication 
that  a  process  is  not  controlled. 

The  histogram,  however,  “doesn’t 
tell  you  when  things  happen,”  cau¬ 
tioned  Blevins.  Plotting  events 
against  time  shows  more  problems.  A 
static  chart  presenting  little  more  than 
a  snapshot  of  a  process  will  fool  the 
user,  he  said. 

Control  charts,  now  heavily  used 
on  the  commercial  side,  said  Blevins, 
work  off  an  average  of  sampling  and 
can  help  predict  the  course  of  a  pro¬ 
cess.  However,  they  must  be  set  up  to 
indicate  more  than  whether  a  process 
is  in  or  out  of  spec. 

A  warning  range  should  be  part  of 
such  a  chart.  Whenever  more  than 
one  point  can  be  plotted  in  or  beyond 
the  warning  range,  said  Blevins,  the 
process  should  be  halted  and  exam¬ 
ined  to  see  if  it  is  drifting  out  of  spec 
before  the  effects  show  up  in  the  prod¬ 
uct. 

Such  charts  were  recommended  to 


help  train  press  operators  because, 
said  Blevins,  “one  of  the  biggest  trou¬ 
bles  with  new  people  on  the  press”  is 
their  understanding  of  when  to  make 
and  not  make  adjustments. 

This  and  all  the  tools  can  be  applied 
to  prepress,  press  or  post-press  oper¬ 
ations.  To  find  problems,  the  idea  is  to 
monitor  a  process  so  as  not  to  have  to 
inspect  the  product. 

Though  saying  they  were  insuffi¬ 
ciently  used,  Blevins  called  flow 
charts  that  describe  how  work  is  done 
“one  of  the  strongest  tools.” 

“The  challenge  is  to  accurately 
describe  an  operation,”  he  said,  and 
the  best  problem-solving  tool  in  his 
estimation  is  cause-and-effect 
reporting,  in  which  every  outcome 
can  be  described  in  no  more  than  five 
terms:  people,  equipment,  materials, 
method  and  environment.  Such 
reporting  can  focus  on  all  factors  con¬ 
tributing  to  a  process. 

Closely  related  is  the  least  under¬ 
stood  seventh  tool,  scatter  diagrams. 
Processes  with  multiple  variables, 
such  as  ink,  water  and  paper,  are  can¬ 
didates  for  these  diagrams  that  help 
show  if  there  are  relationships  among 
several,  often  dissimilar,  aspects  of 
an  operation. 

Because  these  and  other  statistical 
process  controls  are  not  as  simple  as 


some  have  interpreted  them,  said 
Blevins,  an  organization  that  adopts 
them  needs  an  individual  to  learn  and 
understand  their  use  and  become  an 
adviser  to  the  company.  He  said  the 
charts  “should  not  be  kept  for  record¬ 
keeping  purposes;  they  should  be  for 
evaluation,  direction  ...” 

Keeping  those  processes  well 
behaved  in  the  first  place  and  going 
back  from  charts  to  pinpoint  and  cor¬ 
rect  problems  is  a  matter  of  calibra¬ 
tion  and  testing  or  measurement  of 
equipment  and  materials,  a  subject 
addressed  by  Blevins’  associate, 
David  Hinson. 

However,  before  anything  else, 
Hinson  called  for  an  accurate  yard¬ 
stick.  Reflection  and  transmission 
densitometers  themselves  must  be 
kept  in  calibration,  said  Hinson.  And 
linking  a  computer  to  a  densitometer, 
he  added,  makes  data  collection  and 
analysis  that  much  easier,  providing 
spreadsheet  and  graphics  programs 
for  generating  reports  and  charts. 

Other,  simpler  aids  include  various 
magnifiers  or  scopes  with  lines  in  the 
viewing  area  for  checking  type  width 
and  edges  as  well  as  rules,  which  are 
important  when  used  for  color  photo 
borders. 

“Correcting  for  poor  quality 
(Continued  on  page  38) 


Between  the  end  of  1990  and  the  beginning  of 
1991  is  E&P's  special  NEWSPAPER  BUSINESS  REVIEW 
&  FORECAST  issue.  It  is  the  first  E&P  issue  of  the 
new  year  and  will  be  published  January  5, 1991. 

The  editorial  focus  of  this  issue  will  be  dedicated  to  a 
complete  review  of  important  newspaper  events  of 
1990  and  an  in-depth  look  at  what  1991  holds  for  the 
newspaper  business. 


Let  the  newspaper  industry  know  where  you  stand  for  1991  and  what  you've  accom¬ 
plished  in  1990.  Send  a  clear  and  strong  message  to  the  industry  about  what  you  are 
doing  for  the  future  of  newspapers.  Say  it  all  with  your  ad  in  this  once-a-year  issue  indus¬ 
try  professionals  look  forward  to  and  read  cover  to  cover. 


For  more  information  on  this  and  other  special  advertising  opportunities  throughout 
the  year  in  E&P,  call  your  local  E&P  sales  representative. 
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typesetting  on  the  camera  must  not  be 
the  norm,”  said  Hinson.  “A  system 
for  checking  typesetting  quality  must 
be  in  place.” 

He  noted  many  newspapers  now 
use  a  grayscale  placed  along  copy  to 
determine  proper  exposure.  Tighter 
density  control  is  needed  for  repro¬ 
duction  of  prescreened  halftones 
pasted  up  with  type.  He  said  a  pre¬ 
screened  halftone  of  the  grayscale 
made  on  photographic  paper  can  be 
placed  alongside  the  copy  in  a  cam¬ 
era,  a  page  negative  shot  and  a  trans¬ 
mission  densitometer  reading  then 
made  from  the  negative. 

Hinson  suggested  that  the  absence 
of  such  a  test  may  in  part  explain  why 
halftones  will  look  fine  one  day  and 
not  the  next. 

For  the  electronic  camera,  he  said, 
an  Autokon's  scanning  system  must 
be  calibrated  with  a  test  element  mea¬ 
sured  with  a  reflection  densitometer 
at  the  start  of  each  shift.  On  the  Auto- 
kon’s  recording  side,  checks  of  the 
laser  exposure  level  can  be  electroni¬ 
cally  generated  by  the  machine  itself, 
a  feature  Hinson  said  some  operators 
remain  unaware  of. 

Testing  of  tint  blocks  should 
include  the  performance  of  scanners 
and  typesetters.  Tints  passed  from  a 
scanner  through  a  makeup  terminal 
and  typesetter  can  be  compared  with 
others  generated  on  the  terminal  and 
passed  directly  to  output. 

“Along  with  ever-increasing  use  of 
color  in  newspapers  and  the  demand 
for  a  higher  quality  in  general,”  Hin¬ 
son  continued,  “comes  the  need  to 
monitor  plate  exposure  closely.” 

But  he  said  the  problem  with  the 
most  common  platemaking  test  ele¬ 
ment,  the  continuous  tone  grayscale, 
is  that  exposure  variation  affects  fine 
lines  and  halftone  dots  before  changes 
in  continuous  tone  scales  are  easily 
recognized. 

For  extra  exposure  control,  print¬ 
ers  can  use  the  European  UGRA 
scale,  which  Hinson  said  was  recog¬ 
nized  for  accuracy  and  scale-to-scale 
consistency.  Its  elements  are  a 
continuous  tone  grayscale  for  setting 
a  ballpark  exposure  level,  resolution 
targets  for  fine-tuning  exposures  and 
screen  tints  for  checking  changes  in 
dot  size.  Primarily  a  plate  exposure- 
control  test  package,  it  can  also  be 
printed  and  analyzed  for  optical  dot 
gain,  slurring  and  doubling. 

“All  the  production  stages  mea¬ 
sured  thus  far  are  influenced  by  the 
way  a  press  prints,”  said  Hinson.  So 


the  systems  approach  to  image  repro¬ 
duction  “simply  means  we  optimize 
the  way  the  press  prints,  and  then 
adjust  typesetters,  cameras,  scanners 
and  platemaking  to  achieve  the 
desired  results.” 

He  added  that  “in  these  days  of 
color,  do  not  forget  black  and  white. 
Printing  black  and  white  well  clears 
the  path  for  printing  in  color  well.” 

Both  the  Graphic  Arts  Technical 
Foundation  and  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  offer 
test  forms  for  checking  and  improving 
reproduction.  Both  test  forms  include 
register  control  lines  or  squares  in  the 
corners,  which  must  be  used  to  obtain 
meaningful  results. 

Key  GATF  test  form  elements,  said 
Hinson,  include  the  color  bar  across 
the  top,  for  initial  visual  ink  density 
inspection  and  subsequent  fine-tun¬ 
ing  with  a  reflection  densitometer; 
color  separations  that  can  be  com¬ 
pared  to  in-house  separations  for 
detail,  color  match  and  other  aspects; 
a  black-and-white  halftone  test  ele¬ 
ment;  gray-balance  chart  showing 
screen  combinations  needed  to 
achieve  a  set  of  neutral  light  to  near¬ 
solid  grays;  scales  for  dot  gain  (the 
difference  between  the  negative’s  dot 
area  and  that  of  the  printed  dot). 

“One  goal  of  optimizing  printing,” 
Hinson  said,  “is  to  find  the  maximum 
solid  ink  density  for  each  color  before 
dot  gain  becomes  excessive.” 

Starting  with  the  lowest  ink  setting, 
he  said,  density  is  steadily  increased 
as  samples  are  pulled  from  the  press. 

Similar  to  the  GATF  form,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Hinson,  the  ANPA  newspaper 
test  form  has  a  tint  coding  system  in 
which  screen  combinations  required 
to  reach  a  process  color  are  noted 
below  each  numbered  color  patch. 
Smaller,  unnumbered  color  blocks 
show  the  range  of  reprod  icible  col¬ 
ors.  Dot  gain  scales  are  shown  with 
solid  bars  to  set  ink  densities. 

Besides  register  control  marks, 
round  test  elements  indicate  press 
cyclinder  or  roller  movement  (as  lines 
toward  the  center  begin  connecting, 
movement  is  becoming  worse)  and 
similarly  detect  loose  blankets. 

Misregister  can  also  be  measured 
with  a  scope  and  measured  through  a 
run  to  determine  the  effect  of  web 
tension-related  problems. 

“The  best  way  to  prevent  miscues 
is  to  anticipate  them,”  said  Hinson. 

That  attitude  extends  from  process 
and  equipment  back  through  materi¬ 
als,  control  of  which  was  deemed  as 
much  a  part  of  a  total  quality  program 
as  anything  else,  whether  a  paper  runs 
its  own  statistical  controls  or 
demands  them  of  suppliers. 

In  this  area,  Hinson  listed  the  opti¬ 
cal  characteristics  of  newsprint,  grind 


gauge  (particle  size)  testing  of  all  new 
ink  shipments  to  prevent  wear  and 
clogging,  and  the  use  of  conductivity 
and  pH  meters,  a  blanket-height 
gauge,  micrometer  and  a  Shore  gauge 
to  check  roll  hardness. 

“The  use  of  these  instruments,”  he 
contended,  “should  be  part  of  stan¬ 
dard  operating  procedures  for  testing 
incoming  supplies.”  As  color  pre¬ 
press  systems  become  more  sophisti¬ 
cated,  so  do  the  testing  devices 
needed  to  maintain  accurate  opera¬ 
tion.  Inks’  hue  and  strength  are 
important  to  reproduction  because 
color  separation  systems  are  cali¬ 
brated  based  on  ink  standards,  said 
Hinson.  He  suggested  adding  to  the 
list  a  spectrophotometer,  now  avail¬ 
able  in  hand-held  models. 

Lesher  creates 
new  tech  post 

The  “Mac”  has  come  into  its 
own  at  Lesher  Communications  Inc., 
which  operates  47  newspapers  and 
other  publications  in  California. 

A  spokeswoman  announced  the 
company  has  created  the  new  posi¬ 
tion  of  corporate  Macintosh  adver¬ 
tising  systems  manager  “to  ensure 
compatibility  and  consistency  in 
hardware  and  software  systems”  in 
the  creative  services  departments  of 
five  Lesher  papers. 

Bob  Heine,  a  21 -year  production 
department  veteran  of  the  Lesher 
flagship  paper,  the  Contra  Costa 
Times,  was  named  to  the  post. 

The  Times  and  the  four  other 
papers  had  been  utilizing  a  variety  of 
software  and  hardware  since  the 
Macintosh  computer  was  brought  in 
for  ad  building  more  than  four  years 
ago,  according  to  spokeswoman 
Christina  Gray. 

Said  Heine:  “The  company  felt 
there  was  a  need  for  a  single  con¬ 
tact  person  or  consultant  to  set  up  ad- 
building  systems  and  train  everyone 
in  the  company.” 

With  ad  building  done  in  separate 
locations,  it  has  become  necessary  to 
insure  uniformity  of  style  and  experi¬ 
ence,  he  added.  The  other  papers  in 
the  new  system  are  the  West  County 
Times,  Valley  Times,  San  Ramon 
Valley  Times  and  Contra  Costa  Sun. 

Most  recently,  Heine  worked  as  a 
Camex  Breeze  operator  and  resident 
“style  writing”  expert,  training  pre¬ 
press  personnel. 

Color  classified 

The  Rocky  Mountain  News  in  Den¬ 
ver  recently  introduced  a  four-color 
Careers  &  Classified  lift-out  section. 
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Editor  &  Publisher 

OVLL  FOR  ENTRIES! 


It's  that  time  again!  Time  to  prepare  your  entries  for  the  56th  annual  INMA/E&P  Newspaper 
Marketing  Awards  Competition.  Place  your  most  impressive  marketing  efforts  in  the  one 
industry  competition  designed  to  recognize  excellence  in  all  disciplines  of  newspaper 
marketing. 

Entries  can  be  submitted  into  19  different  categories  and  in  four  circulation  groups. 
Judging  will  take  place  in  Reston,  VA,  February  8th,  where  First  Place  and  Merit  Winners 
will  be  decided  in  each  category.  There  will  also  be  one  Best  in  Show  award  as  well  as 
two  additional  citations,  one  for  Excellence  in  Copywriting  and  one  for  Excellence  in 
Graphic  Design. 

All  winners  will  be  announced  at  the  61st  Annual  Conference  of  the  International  News¬ 
paper  Marketing  Association  (INMA)  to  be  held  at  The  Walt  Disney  World  Hilton,  Orlando, 
Florida,  May  19-22.  Qualified  entries  will  be  displayed  in  a  large  "walk-through"  gallery  during 
the  conference. 

DEADLINE  FOR  ENTRIES:  JANUARY  14, 1991 

For  information,  rules  and  official  entry  blanks,  write  or  call  E&P  Promotion  Dept,  11  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY 
10011,  (212)  675-4380  or  INMA,  The  Newspaper  Center,  11600  Sunrise  Valley  Drive,  Reston,  VA  22091, 

(703)  648-1094. 
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‘Baby  Blues’  has  a  successful  formula 

The  Rick  Kirkman-Jerry  Scott  comic  strip  has  done  weii  since 
it  was  introduced  eariier  this  year  by  Creators  Syndicate 


By  George  L.  Beiswinger 

There’s  a  simple  but  profound  and 
enduring  axiom  for  success  in  the 
field  of  marketing;  Discover  a  major 
unserved  need,  then  supply  a  quality 
product  carefully  targeted  to  meet  it. 

Perhaps  that  is  what  Rick  Kirkman 
and  Jerry  Scott  did  when  they  came 
up  with  “Baby  Blues,”  which  may 
explain  their  comic’s  success  since  it 
was  introduced  this  past  January  by 
Creators  Syndicate. 

The  strip  already  appears  in  over 
150  newspapers,  and  will  spawn  a 
book  this  spring  {Baby  Blues:  This  Is 
Going  to  Be  Tougher  Than  We 
Thought  from  Contemporary)  and 
possibly  an  animated  tv  show  at  some 
point. 

“Baby  Blues”  has  also  gotten  artist 
Kirkman  and  writer  Scott  a  guest  shot 
on  ABC’s  national  Home  show,  sto¬ 
ries  in  publications  such  as  Baby  Talk 
and  Child  magazines,  a  turnout  of 
over  500  people  when  they  were  fea¬ 
tured  at  the  dedication  of  a  new  hospi¬ 
tal  maternity  wing  near  their  Phoenix 
studio,  and  lots  of  fan  mail. 

Despite  its  name,  the  comic  isn’t 
really  about  a  baby.  Rather,  it’s  about 
an  over-30,  college-educated  couple 
named  Wanda  and  Darryl  who  have 
recently  had  their  first  kid.  Unlike  the 
title  character  in  “Marvin”  or  Trixie 
in  “Hi  and  Lois,”  who  often  think 
and  reason  in  adult  terms,  Zoe  is  con¬ 
tent  to  be  just  a  baby  —  and  a  rather 
inert  one  at  that.  You  might  say  Zoe 
serves  simply  as  a  catalyst  for  the 
interactions  of  the  first-time  parents, 
who  now  represent  a  formidable  seg¬ 
ment  of  today’s  population. 

Consider:  The  National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics  reports  that  first¬ 
borns  account  for  more  than  40%  of 
all  U.S.  births  today  —  the  highest 
rate  in  this  country’s  history. 
According  to  the  Census  Bureau, 
women  in  their  30s  now  deliver  one- 
third  of  all  U.S.  babies.  And  there  are 
52  million  American  couples  like  Dar¬ 
ryl  and  Wanda  who  —  before  their 
first  baby  —  were  full-time  working 


George  L.  Beiswinger  is  a  Berwyn, 
Pa. -based  writer  who  does  articles 
periodically  for  E&P. 


Now  it's  Luvs,  Huggies,  and  Pampers  rather  than  love,  hugs,  and  pampering. 


Rick  Kirkman  (left)  and  Jerry  Scott. 


professionals,  well  entrenched  in  the 
middle  class. 

So  it’s  easy  to  see  why  many  read¬ 
ers  identify  with  “Baby  Blues”  and 
put  the  Kirkman/Scott  strips  on  their 
iceboxes.  Wrote  one  fan,  “I’m  going 
to  have  to  buy  another  refrigerator. 
My  current  one  is  already  covered 
with  ‘Baby  Blues’  clips.” 

“I  think  this  cartoon  strip  has  sur¬ 
prised  a  lot  of  people,  including  us  and 
Creators  Syndicate,”  said  Kirkman. 

Readers  often  send  the  cartoonists 
photos  of  their  own  babies,  and 
marvel  at  how  the  pair  mirror  their 
own  situations  so  accurately. 

When  Zoe  was  only  a  week  old,  for 
example,  Darryl  spent  about  20  hours 
videotaping  her  for  the  grandparents. 
Not  surprisingly,  all  the  tapes  looked 
exactly  alike.  In  another  strip,  Darryl 
walks  a  crying  Zoe  for  several  hours 
while  constantly  repeating  to  himself, 
“Unlike  my  parents,  1  will  treat  my 
child  with  patience  and  understand¬ 
ing.”  But  in  the  last  panel,  he  finally 
gives  up  —  handing  Zoe  to  Wanda 
with  this  terse  comment,  “Your  kid’s 
crying.” 


Not  every  episode  is  baby-cen¬ 
tered.  In  one,  Wanda  cons  Darryl  into 
doing  all  the  housework  by  telling  him 
how  sexy  he  looks  while  dusting  and 
sweeping.  In  another,  the  pair  sud¬ 
denly  become  aware  of  how  well  they 
have  adjusted  to  family  life  when  they 
express  pure,  unadulterated  joy  upon 
finding  a  coupon  good  for  $2  off  their 
favorite  detergent. 

Another  time,  Wanda  wakes  Darryl 
from  a  deep  sleep  to  ask  him  if  he  lies 
awake  at  night  worrying  about  how 
Zoe  will  deal  with  teen-age  peer  pres¬ 
sure  to  use  drugs.  “Not  until  just 
now,”  retorts  the  clearly  exasperated 
and  sleepy  Darryl. 

And,  like  many  parents,  Wanda 
and  Darryl  ruminate  over  the  possible 
negative  environmental  impact  of  dis¬ 
posable  diapers,  opt  to  use  them,  and 
then  feel  guilty. 

Where  do  Kirkman  and  Scott  get 
their  ideas?  Is  the  comic 
autobiographical?  In  a  way,  yes. 
While  Scott  and  his  wife  Kim  have  no 
children,  Kirkman  and  his  wife  Sukey 
have  two  young  daughters.  Writer 
Scott  spends  a  great  deal  of  time  dis¬ 
cussing  parenting  activities  with  the 
Kirkmans  before  coming  up  with  the 
story  lines  that  Kirkman  translates  to 
sketches. 

And,  according  to  Scott,  Kim  and 
Sukey  provide  input  for  the  actions  of 
Wanda,  while  the  strip’s  in-laws  have 
live  models.  Scott  said  Darryl’s 
parents  are  based  on  his  parents,  and 
Wanda’s  parents  are  based  on  Kirk- 
man’s  mom  and  dad. 

In  addition,  Scott  researches  vari¬ 
ous  infant  and  child-rearing  manuals, 
such  as  those  by  Dr.  Spock  and  other 
authorities,  to  determine  how  parents 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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(Continued  from  previous  page) 
might  react  to  various  situations. 

As  many  comic  fans  know,  Scott 
both  writes  and  draws  “Nancy”  for 
United  Feature  Syndicate.  Is  there  an 
osmosis  of  ideas  between  the  two 
daily  and  Sunday  strips?  “Absolutely 
none,”  replied  Scott.  “There’s  a  solid 
brick  wall  between  ‘Nancy’  and 
‘Baby  Blues.’” 

Scott  adheres  to  a  fairly  strict 
schedule  —  generally  spending  two 
days  a  week  creating  story  lines  for 
“Baby  Blues,”  then  shutting  the 
comic  out  of  his  mind  while  he  works 
on  “Nancy”  the  rest  of  the  week. 

Kirkman  spends  three  days  a  week 
drawing  “Baby  Blues,”  with  the  rest 
of  his  time  devoted  to  his  -'Wn  adver¬ 
tising  illustration  business. 

The  two  cartoonists  met  about  15 
years  ago  when  both  worked  for  a 
Phoenix  ad  agency  whose  prime 
account  involved  doing  illustrations 
for  the  yellow  pages.  Kirkman  got 
Scott  interested  in  cartooning,  and 
the  pair  sold  several  gag  cartoons  to 
national  magazines.  They  also 
created  a  comic  called  “Copps  & 
Roberts”  which  failed  to  interest  any 
of  the  established  syndicates.  So  their 
employer  —  in  a  cart-before-the-horse 
scenario  —  created  Southwestern 
Syndicate  just  to  distribute  their  fea¬ 
ture,  which  went  to  about  30  papers  at 
one  time.  They  continued  to  produce 
the  comic  after  Scott  moved  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  around  1976. 

But  both  the  strip  and  syndicate 
met  their  demises  in  1978.  Kirkman 
continued  to  work  for  the  yellow 
pages  agency,  later  joined  a  larger 
Phoenix  ad  agency,  and  then  opened 
his  own  studio.  Meanwhile,  Scott 
worked  for  a  California  ad  agency, 
opened  his  own  shop,  created  the 
“Gumdrop”  panel  for  United  in  1981 
(dropped  in  1988),  and  took  over 
“Nancy”  in  1983. 

When  Scott  returned  to  Phoenix  in 
1987,  he  and  Kirkman  began  the  quest 
for  a  new  comic.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  the  Kirkmans’  second 
daughter  was  born.  Listening  to  his 
friend’s  continuing  saga  of  the  chal¬ 
lenges  presented  by  the  new  off¬ 
spring,  and  having  long  observed  how 
the  first  Kirkman  daughter  had 
changed  her  parents’  once  well- 
ordered  lives,  convinced  Scott  that 
parenthood  was  the  format  they  were 
seeking.  Kirkman  soon  agreed, 
although  at  the  time  he  failed  to  see 
too  much  humor  in  diaper  rash  and  2 
a.m.  feedings. 

Trial  strips  subsequently  made  the 
rounds  of  various  syndicates  until 
Creators  decided  late  last  year  that 
“Baby  Blues”  (titled  by  Kim  Scott) 
could  be  a  winner. 

What’s  ahead  for  the  comic?  Will 


New  office  and  personnel  moves 


The  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate’s 
foreign  marketing  arm  has  expanded 
with  the  opening  of  a  new  London- 
based  office  serving  Europe,  Africa, 
the  Mideast,  and  the  Near  East. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate 
International  representative  in  these 
territories  is  Charles  Curmi,  who  was 
formerly  UPI’s  vice  president  for 


Charles  Curmi 


Gary  Neeleman 


Europe,  Africa,  and  the  Mideast.  He 
joined  UPI  in  1956. 

In  other  LATSI  news,  Gary  Neele¬ 
man  has  been  named  director  of  mar¬ 
keting  and  business  development. 
Neeleman  joined  the  syndicate  in 
1985  after  27  years  at  UPI,  where  he 
started  as  the  Brazil  correspondent 
and  eventually  became  vice  president 
and  general  manager  for  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  and  the  Caribbean. 

At  LATS,  Timothy  Lange  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  syndicate’s  Earth 
Matters  environmental  news  service 
and  Maggie  Perdue  Harris  has  been 
appointed  editor  of  the  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor  News  Service.  She  suc¬ 
ceeds  Christine  Needham,  who  has 
been  promoted  to  editor  of  the  Health 
&  Fitness  News  Service  and  “Special 
Sections  Advantage”  package. 


Lileks  now  writing  for  Newhouse 


James  Lileks  of  the  St.  Paul  Pio¬ 
neer  Press  has  joined  Newhouse  News 
Service  (NNS)  as  a  humor  columnist 
and  feature  writer. 

Lileks  joined  the  Pioneer  Press  in 
1987,  and  his  work  as  a  feature  writer 
earned  him  the  1988  American  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Newspaper  Editors  award  for 
non-deadline  writing. 

The  Washington,  D.C.,  resident  is 
also  the  author  of  Falling  Up  the 
Stairs  (E.P.  Dutton,  1988),  and  is 
working  on  a  second  novel  called  Mr. 
Obvious.  It  is  scheduled  for  1991 
publication  by  Pocket  Books  along 
with  a  hardcover  collection  of  col¬ 
umns,  essays,  and  feature  stories. 
Pocket  also  plans  to  release  a  third 
Lileks  novel  in  1992. 

His  short  video  piece.  The  Read- 
aholic,  won  best  humorous  video  at 
the  international  INPUT  competition 
for  public  television  productions.  Li¬ 
leks  also  wrote  and  appeared  in  a  hu¬ 
morous  documentary  about  the  Mary 
Tyler  Moore  show  which  aired  on 
Midwest  PBS  affiliates  last  year. 

Born  in  Fargo,  N.D.,  in  1958,  Li¬ 
leks  was  the  humor  columnist  for 
the  daily  newspaper  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota.  He  went  on  to 
work  at  City  Pages  in  Minneapolis  as 
a  food  critic,  columnist,  and  feature 

Zoe  grow?  Yes,  she  has  already  aged 
about  IVi  “cartoon  months”  during 
the  strip’s  life,  said  Scott,  and  she  will 
continue  to  age  in  such  a  discretion¬ 
ary  manner.  Will  there  be  a  new  baby 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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NNS  is  distributed  by  the  New  York 
Times  Syndicate. 
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Our  Wedding  Bells  Mini  has  13 
features.  And  Brides  and  Bouquets 
offers  20  special  features.  You 
can  buy  them  individually.  Or 
get  everything  you  need  to  help 
groom  the  bride  by  ordering 
both.  Call  and  say  ’'I  do"  today 
to  our  brides  packages.  Add  a 
colorfoto  for  cover  pizzazz  too! 

Call  toll-free  800445-4555  for 
a  free  sample  of  our  perfect 
union.  Alaska,  California, 

Hawaii  and  Canada,  call  collect 
(619)  293-1818.  Get  the  package 
that  ties  up  readership  and 
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(Continued  from  page  41) 
then?  After  all,  how  can  you  have 
baby  blues  without  a  baby? 

Could  be,  but  neither  Scott  nor 
Kirkman  are  making  any  commit¬ 
ments  right  now.  They’re  just  happy 
to  bask  in  their  new  found  success  as 
they  continue  to  depict  the  day-to-day 
activities  of  their  characters  as  they 
see  them.  After  all,  real  families  don’t 
know  everything  that’s  going  to  hap¬ 
pen  in  the  future,  and  reality,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Scott  and  Kirkman,  is  what 
“Baby  Blues’’  is  all  about. 

They  penned  books 

Several  syndicated  creators  have 
new  books  out. 

Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate  colum¬ 
nist  Sylvia  Porter  has  authored  Your 
Finances  in  the  1990s  (Simon  & 
Schuster). 

Universal  Press  Syndicate  columnist 
Garry  Wills  has  written  Under  God: 
Religion  and  American  Politics 
(Simon  &  Schuster). 

Washington  Post  Writers  Group 
columnist  George  F.  Will  has 
authored  Suddenly:  The  American 
Idea  Abroad  and  at  Home  1986-1990 
(Free  Press). 

King  Features  Syndicate  columnist 
Calvin  Trillin  has  penned  Enough’s 
Enough  (and  Other  Rules  of  Life) 
(Ticknor  &.  Fields). 

Copley  News  Service  and  Newsday 
columnist/editorial  cartoonist  M.G. 
Lord  has  written  Prigtales  (Avon). 

Another  Copley  creator,  “Decor 
Score”  columnist  Rose  Bennett  Gil¬ 
bert,  has  co-authored  Manhattan 
Style  (Little,  Brown). 

And  Mark  Marek  has  a  cartoon 
paperback  out  called  Two-Fisted 
Management:  An  Arnold  Harris 
Read  ‘n’  Lead  Manual  (Pharos/Top¬ 
per  Books).  Marek  had  approached 
United  Feature  Syndicate  with  an 
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“Arnold  Harris”  comic;  UFS  said  the 
idea  would  work  better  as  a  book,  and 
referred  the  cartoonist  to  its  Pharos 
sister  company. 

They’re  at  exhibition 

Mort  Walker,  Bil  Keane,  Dean 
Young,  and  Hank  Ketcham  will  be 
appearing  December  1 1  at  the  World 
Financial  Center’s  Courtyard  Gallery 
in  New  York  City. 

This  will  be  during  the  gallery’s 
December  5-February  15  “Masters  of 
Cartoon  Art”  show  tracing  the  his¬ 
tory  of  comics  from  the  1800s  to  the 
present.  The  free  show  is  a  traveling 
exhibition  of  the  Museum  of  Cartoon 
Art,  and  is  coming  to  N.Y.C.  with  the 
help  of  King  Features  Syndicate.  King 
and  non-King  material  is  part  of  the 
exhibition. 

Walker  does  “Beetle  Bailey,” 
Keane  does  “The  Family  Circus,” 
and  Young  does  “Blondie”  for  King, 
while  Ketcham  does  “Dennis  the 
Menace”  for  King’s  North  America 
Syndicate.  All  four  comics  reached 
major  anniversaries  this  year  (see 
E&P,  September  29)  —  as  did  King, 
which  turned  75  November  16  and 
will  mark  the  occasion  with  a  party 
the  evening  of  December  1 1 . 

At  the  Courtyard  Gallery  earlier  in 
the  day,  the  four  cartoonists  will  — 
among  other  things  —  create  a  signed 
mural  featuring  their  characters 
which  will  be  auctioned  off  at  a  later 
date. 

Speaking  of  auctions,  the  files  of 
King  gossip  columnist  Walter 
Winchell  (1897-1972)  will  be  offered 
for  sale  December  12  by  Butterfield  & 
Butterfield  of  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles. 

In  othe*-  news,  the  Rye  Brook, 
N.Y. -based  Museum  of  Cartoon  Art 
reported  that  it  had  22,699  visitors  as 
of  early  fall  —  more  than  during  all  of 
1989. 

For  soldiers  to  read 

Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 
columnist  Tom  Tiede  suggested  in  a 
recent  column  that  Americans  can 
help  troops  stationed  in  the  Middle 
East  by  mailing  them  paperbacks. 

Tiede  gave  readers  guidelines  for 
the  types  of  books  to  send,  addresses, 
and  other  information. 

The  piece  was  accompanied  by  a 
sidebar  by  NEA  managing  editor 
Howard  Siner,  who  proposed  the  col¬ 
umn  idea.  He  and  the  award-winning 
Tiede  both  spent  time  in  Vietnam. 

There  were  also  camera-ready 


graphics  and  a  “Berry’s  World”  car¬ 
toon  by  NEA’s  Jim  Berry  on  boredom 
in  the  desert. 

In  a  related  matter.  Marvel  is  send¬ 
ing  U.S.  troops  comic  books  starring 
characters  such  as  the  Amazing 
Spider-Man,  who  also  stars  in  a  comic 
strip  by  Stan  Lee  of  King  Features 
Syndicate. 

Pair  of  competitions 

Two  contests  are  being  held  for 
young  cartoonists. 

The  Charles  M.  Schulz  Award  — 
named  after  the  creator  of  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate’s  “Peanuts”  —  is  for 
“most  promising  college  cartoonist.” 
Its  prize  is  $2,000. 

For  entry  forms  and  information, 
write  the  Scripps  Howard  Founda¬ 
tion,  1 100  Central  Trust  Tower,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio  45202.  The  deadline  for 
entries  is  January  7. 

The  fifth  annual  John  Locher 
Memorial  Award  —  named  after  the 
late  son  of  editorial  cartoonist/"  Dick 
Tracy”  artist  Dick  Locher  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  and  Tribune  Media  Ser¬ 
vices — is  for  nonprofessional,  18-  to 
25-year-old  student  editorial  car¬ 
toonists  from  the  U.S.,  Canada,  or 
Mexico.  Its  prize  is  an  all-expenses- 
paid  trip  to  the  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Editorial  Cartoonists’  April  26- 
28,  1991  convention  in  Memphis. 

Copies  of  four  cartoons  should  be 
sent  to  Lynne  Manning,  Suite  400,  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  435  N.  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  60611.  The  dead¬ 
line  is  February  28. 

‘Calvin’  wins  survey 

“Calvin  and  Hobbes”  by  Bill  Wat- 
terson  of  Universal  Press  Syndicate 
has  won  yet  another  comic  poll  —  this 
time  at  the  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee. 

The  next  four  favorites  among  the 
1 ,546  reader  respondents  were  “For 
Better  or  For  Worse”  by  Lynn  John¬ 
ston  of  Universal,  “The  Far  Side”  by 
Gary  Larson  of  Universal,  “Gar¬ 
field”  by  Jim  Davis  of  United  Feature 
Syndicate,  and  “The  Born  Loser”  by 
Art  and  Chip  Sansom  of  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association. 

Hates  cancer  sticks 

The  lead  character  in  “Pogo”  by 
Larry  Doyle  and  Neal  Sternecky  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate 
served  as  “spokespossum”  for  the 
American  Cancer  Society’s  “Great 
American  Smokeout”  November  15. 
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devices  that  also  provide  news  of  an 
under-covered  industry. 

In  a  response  to  Cook,  Erickson 
pointed  out  that  “no  one  takes  you 
seriously  from  a  national  journalistic 
point  of  view  except  the  Journal  of 
Commerce.” 

Erickson  said  this  was  “because 
there  is  not  sufficient  advertising  dol¬ 
lars  or  money  from  subscriptions  to 
justify  the  expense  of  covering  trans¬ 
portation  and  the  inland  waterways  in 
particular.” 

The  JOC  began  its  own  conference, 
Erickson  said,  to  increase  revenue,  to 
inform  reporters,  and  to  compete  with 
other  media  companies. 

Next  year’s  schedule  includes  four 
bulk  transportation  conferences, 
pitched  as  “outstanding  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  advertise  your  services,”  and 
executives  said  two  other  conferences 
were  planned. 

Long  in  dispute  are  special  sections 
on  topics  such  as  air  commerce  or 
bulk  transportation.  Reporters  com¬ 
plain  they  are  mainly  ad  vehicles  and 
that  the  work  load  —  averaging  three 
assignments  a  month  for  at  least  160 
“specials”  a  year  —  is  carried  “at 
the  expense  of  news  coverage”  and 
that  editorial  standards  are  “cor¬ 
rupted”  by  advertising  interests. 

While  not  guaranteed  coverage, 
advertisers  “propel”  story  ideas 
through  the  involvement  of  ad  staff 
with  the  special  section  editors,  said 
one  staffer. 

Editors  defend  the  practice  of 
meeting  with  ad  sales  staff  to  deter¬ 
mine  story  ideas  and  insist  their  role  is 
advisory,  that  the  editors  decide  on 
content. 

However,  a  former  staffer  said 
advertisers  and  sponsors  of  special 
sections  are  notified  in  advance  about 
content  and,  in  at  least  one  instance, 
information  was  deleted  from  a  story 
at  the  insistence  of  an  ad  executive 
who  thought  it  would  be  offensive  to 
an  advertiser  —  the  government  of 
China. 

Editors  and  business  executives 
denied  knowledge  of  the  incident. 

Staffers  also  contend  that  in  routine 
ways,  JOC’s  business  interests  color 
its  coverage. 

Sources  said  at  a  meeting  earlier 
this  year  general  manager  Erickson 
suggested  an  “insuraii-ce  forum,”  in 
which  insurance  executives  discuss 
issues  and  a  reporter  does  a  story,  and 
he  supplied  names  of  insurance  ex¬ 
ecutives.  The  item  appeared  virtually 
as  suggested. 

Executives  neither  confirmed  nor 


denied  the  source  of  the  story  idea. 

Becker,  a  former  United  Press 
International  reporter  and  editor,  is 
credited  with  turning  the  JOC  from 
losses  five  years  ago  to  one  of  its  best 
years  this  year.  The  newspaper  con¬ 
tributes  about  half  of  the  company’s 
revenue,  but  a  smaller  share  of  prof¬ 
its. 

Founded  in  1827  by  Samuel  F.B. 
Morse,  JOC  is  one  of  the  most  expen¬ 
sive  daily  newspapers  in  America, 
charging  $1  a  copy,  $250  a  year  by 
subscription.  Primarily  following 
shipping,  freight  and  trade,  it  is  a 
Knight-Ridder  newspaper  but  is 
included  in  the  chain’s  information 
services  category. 

Becker  and  other  JOC  executives 
frequently  call  the  paper  “the  bible  of 
the  shipping  industry.” 

Referring  to  JOC’s  long  editorial 
support  of  government  shipping  sub¬ 
sidies,  Becker  said,  “If  business  and 
trade  aren’t  going  to  find  some  sup¬ 
port  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
where  are  they  going  to  find  it?” 

“I  have  to  believe  we  are  an  ethical 
newspaper,”  J’e  said.  “I  don’t  have 
any  specific  knowledge  of  any  inci¬ 
dent  in  which  we  functioned  unethi¬ 
cally.” 


Complaint 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


demotion”  —  he  was  moved  from 
the  Senate  to  the  metro  desk  at  UPI’s 
main  offices  in  Washington,  D.C. 

He  described  the  metro  desk  essen¬ 
tially  as  a  training  ground  for  rookie 
reporters. 

“While  most  people’s  careers 
begin  on  the  metro  desk,  UPI  appar¬ 
ently  wants  mine  to  end  there,”  he 
said,  calling  it  a  “calculated  course  of 
avenging  my  activism  over  the 
years.” 

Carmichael’s  move  to  the  metro 
desk  came  two  days  after  a  staff 
meeting  called  on  the  day  Earl  Brian 
was  replaced  as  the  head  of  UPI 
parent  company  Infotechnology  Inc. 

Carmichael  said  his  initial  question 
to  UPI  managers  was  whether  they 
were  engaged  in  any  criminal  activity. 

If  UPI  does  not  find  a  buyer  by 
January  there  is  a  very  good  chance 
the  company  will  fold,  but  Carmi¬ 
chael  said  he  “can’t  act  or  not  act  on 
that  basis.” 

He  said  he  did  not  want  to  forfeit  his 
rights  to  file  a  complaint  on  the  prem¬ 
ise  that  the  company  will  go  down. 
Although  unable  to  vote,  Carmichael 
urged  his  co-workers  to  reject  the 
35%  wage  cuts  they  recently  accepted 
(E&P,  Nov.  24,  P.ll). 


Serious 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


education  and,  when  you  are  a  spe¬ 
cialist,  then  you  get  journalism  train¬ 
ing,”  he  said.  “Here,  you  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  know  everything  in  five  min¬ 
utes.  It  explains  why  1  read  so  many 
bad,  incompetent  stories  about  my 
country.” 


Europe 

(Continued  from  page  20) 


business  for  several  years. 

Even  East  Germany  is  not  exempt 
from  advertising  woes.  A  weekly, 
Leipziger  Andere  Zeitung,  finds  itself 
in  need  of  advertising  revenue  as  the 
East  German  economy  struggles  with 
its  transition  from  communism.  An 
August  issue  ran  with  just  one  quar¬ 
ter-page  ad  for  a  motor  show  spon¬ 
sored  by  Renault. 


Shop  talk 

(Continued  from  page  52) 


wisdom  of  Job.  “Newspapers  must 
continue  to  press  for  news,  demand 
the  right  to  know,  serve  as  a  watch¬ 
dog,  lead  by  example  and  provide  an 
arena  for  the  public’s  conscience,  but 
they  must  also  realize  that  they  are  in 
a  competitive  business.  To  survive, 
they  must  do  more  things  for  more 
people.” 

In  newsrooms  around  the  country 
the  debate  continues,  which  in  the 
long  run  can  only  benefit  the  industry 
and  its  customers.  The  fact  editors 
and  writers  are  talking  at  all  levels  is 
an  encouraging  sign. 


On  line 

(Continued  from  page  35) 


giving  the  computer-using  public  up- 
to-the-minute  numbers  and  election 
news. 

Almost  200  people  dialed  into  the 
two  computers  the  paper  set  up  for 
the  service.  Results  were  also  posted 
on  a  regional  network  of  thousands  of 
academic,  corporate  and  government 
computers  across  Massachusetts. 

A  reporter  using  staff  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  ftess  dispatches  updated  num¬ 
bers  and  a  bulletin  of  breaking  news 
every  20-30  minutes.  An  introductory 
message  urged  callers  to  pick  up  the 
next  day’s  News  for  the  latest  results, 
news  and  analysis. 
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RECOGNmON. 

A  pat  on  the  hack  is  nice,  but  a  citation,  plaque,  certificate 
of  achievement,  scholarship,  grant  or  fellowship  is 
concrete  proof  of  a  job  well  done. 


Recognition  from  peers  and  respected  col¬ 
leagues  is  the  ultimate  compliment  to  all  journal¬ 
ists,  from  the  student  to  the  professional  level. 
If  you  or  your  organization  offer  an  award,  fel¬ 
lowship  or  grant  to  journalists,  let  them  know 
about  it  through  your  ad  in  E&P’s  19th  annual 
Journalism  Awards  and  Fellowships  Direc¬ 
tory.  Your  ad  in  this  directory  will  increase  the 
quantity  and  the  quality  of  entries  by  attracting 
the  attention  of  many  talented  journalists. 

The  Journalism  Award  and  Fellowships  Direc¬ 
tory  is  printed  in  the  form  of  a  pullout  section 


and  is  bound  within  the  December  29th  issue  of 
E&P.  It  is  used  by  journalists  all  year  long  and  is 
the  definitive  source  for  listings  of  awards, 
grants,  fellowships  and  scholarships  available  to 
journalists. 

Call  your  E&P  sales  representative  today  and 
reserve  your  space  in  this  unique  annual  direc¬ 
tory. 

Advertising  Deadlines 
Space — December  14 
Ad  Copy — December  17 


SALES  OFFICES 


New  York 
(212)  675-4380 


Chicago 
(312)  641-0041 


Los  Angeles 
(213)  382-6346 


Editor  &  Publisher  abp 

11  West  19th  Street  -  New  Vbrk.  N  Y  10011  •  212  675  4380  j 

FAX#  212  929  1259 


San  Francisco 
(415)  421-7950 


Use  this  handy  order  form  to  order: 

1991  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE  (Published  Oct.,  1990) 

1990  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEAR  BOOK  (Published  March,  1990) 

Please  send  me: 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE 
Exclusive  data  on  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspaper  markets. 

□  1991  Edition  $80  per  copy  □  Bulk  orders  5  or  more  $72.00  each  _ 

(U.S.  and  Canada)  $90  per  copy  outside  U.S.  &  Canada  Number  of  copies 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEARBOOK  -  Encyclopedia  of  the  newspaper  industry. 

□  1990  Edition  $70  per  copy  □  Bulk  orders  5  or  more  $63.00  each  _ 

(U.S.  and  Canada)  $90  per  copy  outside  U.S.  &  Canada  Number  of  copies 

Name _ Title _ 

Company _ 

Nature  of  Business _ 

Address _ Ste./Apt _ 

City _ State _ Zip _ 

Payment  must  accompanying  Market  Guide  and  Year  Book  orders. 


New  York  State  residents  add  applicable  sales  tax. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
Circulation  Department 
11  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10011-4234 


Classified  Advertising 


11  W.  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011 
PHONE  (212)  675-4380 
FAX  (212)  929-1259 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ALBUM  REVIEWS 


op/Rock/MOR/Country/Modern. .  .we 
over  all  new  releases.  Sient  by  modem, 
ail  or  fax.  Samples,  rates:  Steve 
bite,  154  Woodland  Drive,  Hanover, 
A  02339.  (617)  982-9567. 


UDIOTEX  -  Enter  the  profitable  world 
f  Audiotex  with  no  upfront  investment. 
Earn  revenue  from  each  call  while 
>uilding  readership.  We  provide  all 
raining,  programs  and  equipment  and 
hare  profits. 

lall  Elyse  at  (516)  997-7000. 


COMIC  PANELS 


FOOD  and  SPORTS  the  two  things 
America  loves  the  most.  DASH  OF 
HUMOR  and  SPORTSCAP  two  new 
Comic  panels  are  now  available  weekly 
to  complement  your  Food  and  Sports 
sections  of  the  newspaper.  Write  for 
FREE  samples  and  FREE  INTRODUC¬ 
TORY  OFFER.  Creative  Comic  syndi¬ 
cate,  1608  S.  Dakota  Ave.,  Sioux  Falls, 
SD  57105. 


FAMILY  CONFUCTS 


TRIPLE  DECKER  FAMILY. 

YOU  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
For  the  sandwiched  generation.  Parents 
on  top.  Children  on  the  bottom.  You  in 
between.  Doctor  written  weekly  column. 
Family  conflicts.  Written  by  leading 
specialist  in  family  problems.  Author 
produced  41  episrxies  shown  on  paid 
television  on  family  subjects.  Previously 
published  in  magazine.  Column 
samples  on  request.  M.  Greenberg. 
Silvercup  Studios,  42-22  22nd  Street, 
Long  Island  City,  NY  11101.  (718) 
784-3390,  ext.  220. 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ARGAIN  PACKAGE:  52  each  -  3 
omic  strips,  3  panel  cartoons,  cross- 
lord  puzzle.  Send  $10  for  4  samples  of 
ach.  Classic  Features,  PO  Bcpr  6038, 
ulfport,  MS  39506. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  1001 1 


HUMOR 


IN  A  NUTSHELL.  Give  your  readers  a 
good  laugh  and  keep  them  coming  back 
for  more.  Award-winning,  700  word 
weekly  column  has  fans  coast  to  coast. 
Free  samples.  Barbara  Naness,  119 
Washington  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  NY 
10314,  (718)  698-6979. 


MONEY 


“MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY."  Every- 
bor^'s  second-favorite  subject.  Since 
19/4,  with  new,  updated  format.  An 
entertaining  reader  pleaser.  Weekly. 
750  words.  Samples.  Micheal  LeFan 
Features,  1802  South  13th,  Temple, 
Texas  76504-7364. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  16th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 


ADD  A  TOUCH  of  eloquence  and  wit  to 
your  op-ed  page.  Weekly,  750-word 
column  on  public  affairs  from  a  truly 
unique  perspective.  Marc  Desmond, 
419  16th  St.,  Brooklyn,  NY  11215; 
phone  (718)  788-835(3. 


THE  WITZZLE  CO.  Daily  /  Sunday  Math 
Puzzles.  Other  free  Puzzles  Available. 
Box  831853,  Richardson,  TX 
75083-1853.  Phone  (214)  234-6161. 


SENIOR  HEALTH 


“Senior  Clinic."  AMERICA'S  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  Senior  Health. 
“Excellent  reader  response”  Rochester 
(NY)  Democrat  &  Chronicle.  Now  in  8th 
year.  Weekly,  600  words.  Samples, 
rates-  Frank  Macinnis,  M.D.,  HFM 
Literary  Enterprises,  PO  Box  307, 
EDMONTON,  Alberta,  Canada  T5J  2J7. 
(403)  472-5555. 


SATIRE 


SATIRE  TO  GO:  Widely  published 
columnist  (NY  Times,  Newsweek)  will 
write  to  order.  Your  topic,  my  withering 
wit.  Order  one  or  more,  just  like  pizza, 
ciall  David  Holahan,  (203)  434-5951. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Advertising,  exclusive  dealership.  Net 
$40  -  50K  yearly.  No  inventory,  mini¬ 
mum  overhead.  We  train  and  consult. 
1-  (800)  330-0808. 


Sell  25%  share  of  commercial  web 
offset  business  in  Australia  (partner 
wishes  to  retire).  Sales  presently  Aust. 
$4  million  P.A.;  8  units  of  Goss 
Community,  4  folders,  land  and  build¬ 
ing,  full  typesetting  division  (latest 
technology). 

For  further  information,  please 
contract:  Mr.  Ian  Milnes,  Managing 
Director,  Cadillac  Color  Web.  Phone 
011-61-8-294  2399. 

Fax  01 1-61-8-294  2768. 

(U.S.A.  West  Coast  17  1/2  hour' 
behind) 


CONTESTS 


Nixon  Newspapers  Inc.  National  Jour¬ 
nalism  Writing  Award  of  $1,000  for 
outstanding  writer  in  print  media.  One 
entry  per  writer.  Calendar  year  1990. 
Mounted  8  1/2x11.  Include  cover  letter 
by  writer  or  nominator.  Deadline:  Janu¬ 
ary  11,  1991.  Contact  Jim  Willis,  Ball 
State  University,  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Muncie,  IN  47306.  (317) 
285-8200. 

1989  Winner: 

Barry  Bearak,  Los  Angeles  Times. 

It  is  courage  the  world 
needs,  not  infallibility- 
.. .courage  is  always  the  sur¬ 
est  wisdom. 

Wilfred  Grenfell 


FINANCING 


Tired  of  Videos?  People  with  no  hands- 
on-experience?  Many  years  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  from  mailroom  to  owning  my  own 
papers  with  plenty  of  hard  knocks  along 
the  way  qualifies  me  to  be  your  consul¬ 
tant.  Jim  (303)  841-4087,  J.M.A. 
Consultants,  8102  Windwood  Way, 
Parker,  CO  80134. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


BARRY  FRENCH,  /tshlawn  Road, 
Assonet,  MA  02702.  (508)  644-5772 
Appraisals-Consulting-Brokerage 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Sen/ices 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate; 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  (407) 
820-8530,  205  Worth  Ave.,  Suite  201, 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480;  or  James  C. 
Sterling,  (816)  932-5345,  4500  Main, 
Suite  900,  Kansas  City,  MO  64111. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS 
Comprehensive  analysis  of  business 
value  meeting  IRS  guidelines  for 
estates,  tax  planning,  loans,  partner¬ 
ships,  divorce,  minority  shares,  LBOs. 
Reasonable  fees. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  /Vssociates 
4  Water  St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)  64^1863 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


“1st  in  RESULTS” 

JIM  WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
newspaper  sales  &  acquisitions 
11325  E.  Pegasus,  Suite  E  150 
Dallas,  Texas  75238 
(214)  340-2266  (214)  669-1469 


“300  sold  since  1959” 

W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Larry  Grimes 

PO  Box  442,  Clarksburg,  MD 
(301)  507-6047 
Dick  Smith-Southern 
(601)  627-7906 
Power  Search  Inc. 

(609)  751-4141 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-80W  daytime; 

(813)  446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 

BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758  (916)684-3987 
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NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
(407)  820-8530 
205  Worth  Ave.  Suite  201 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
JAMES  C.  STERLING 
(816)  932-5345 
4500  Main,  Suite  900 
Kansas  City,  MO  64111 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
Representing  newspapers  in  New 
England  and  the  Northeast.  Brokers, 
Appraisers,  Consultants.  Call  for 
brochure.  (617)  643-1863,  4  Water 
St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174. 

Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 

Appra  isa  leBrokeragewConsu  Iti  ng 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


FREE  NEWSPAPER  •  SHOPPER 
Brokerage  -  Appraisal 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  266-4223 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 
We  lead  the  nation 
in  free  paper  sales. 


JAMES  MARTIN  &  ASSOCIATES 
Phone  (614)  889-9747 
FAX  (614)  889-2659 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 

FAX  (404)  233-2318, TWX 
9102402390 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
_ (714)  626-6440 _ 

Michael  D.  Lindsey 
Media  Consultants,  Inc. 

PO  Box  650 

Saratoga,  WY  82331  (307)  326-8177 
OR  3465  S.  Oleander  Dr. 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 

PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 
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NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


R.C.  CRISLER  &  CO..  INC. 

38  years  in  communications  sales 
Confidential  and  professional  service. 
Brokerage  •  Consultation  •  Appraisal 
Debt  &  Equity  Placement 
GLORIA  BUSHELMAN 
600  Vine  Street,  Suite  2710 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 
(513)  381-7775 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

41  year  old  profitable  weekly,  3,000 
paid  subscriptions  and  strong  advertis¬ 
ing  base.  Includes  two  buildings  and  a 
full  complement  of  equipment.  Contact 
Agnes  Kastner  Head.  Publisher,  The 
Hobbs  Flare,  PO  Box  1095,  Hobbs, 
New  Mexico  88240. 


California’s  largest  circulating  Irish 
American  newspaper  (monthly,  but 
easily  weekly).  We're  almost  4  years  old 
with  solid  year  round  base.  Distribution 
more  than  doubled  in  past  seven 
nxMiths.  Located  in  scenic  area.  Gross 
$110,000.  Sell  part  or  all.  Why  settle 
for  working  for  someone  else.  (^11  (213) 
447-004? 


Central  New  Jersey  paid  circulation 
weekly.  Established  21  yerrs.  Owner 
planning  to  retire.  (201)  545-4618. 


FLORIDA:  Weekly.  1990  projected 
gross:  $580,000.  UP  32%  since  1988. 
Booming  market.  Sales  price: 
$550,000.  Terms:  $100,000  down, 
balance  7  yrs.,  9%. 

TEXAS:  West  Texas  weekly.  1989 
gross:  $614,000.  Real  estate  and  four- 
unit  press.  Sales  price:  $575,000, 
15-yr.  terms.  $150,000  down. 

TEXAS:  West  Texas  twice  weekly.  1989 
gross:  $406,000.  Strong  cash  flow. 
Real  estate  and  four-unit  Goss 
Community.  Sales  price:  $950,000. 
15%  down,  15-yr.  terms. 

WEST  VIRGINIA:  Two  weeklies.  1989 
gross  $1.05  million.  40%  revenue 
growth  in  three  years.  Strong  economy. 
Five-unit  press  in  excellent  condition. 
Current  cash  flow,  $149,000.  Sales 
price:  $1.2  million,  10-yr.  terms. 

MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326,  (404)  364-6554 
_ Lon  W.  Williams _ 

Group^ned  daily  with  large  shopper 
operation  located  in  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  counties  in  the  Southeast  is 
available.  Established  over  100  years 
ago  as  a  weekly,  this  fully  staffed 
approximately  twenty  year  old  daily 
offers  complete  facilities  including 
press.  No  broker.  For  details,  contact: 
4999,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MOVE  TO  TEXAS.  Send  for  list  of 
publisher  financed  newspapers.  Bill 
Berger,  ATN  Inc.,  1801  Exposition, 
Austin,  TX  78703.  (512)  476-3950. 


Oregon  weekly  near  Portland.  Scenic 
area.  $50,00(J  down.  If  you’re  working 
hard  already,  why  not  own  your  own  and 
build  some  equity.  Joe  Davis  (619) 
259-7137. 


Run  your  ad  for  M, 
2b,  or  52  issues 
to  increase  awareness 
while  benefiting  from 
our  low 
contract  rates 


MISSOURI  TWIN  WEEKLIES,  shopper 
operation.  Will  sell  with  or  without  web 
press.  High  growth,  good  demographic 
exurban  area.  Tremendous  potential. 
Grossed  over  $600,000  in  1989. 
Owner  wants  quick  sale. 

SOUTHERN  GREAT  LAKES  weekly. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Canada’s  foremost  authority  in 
circulation  telemarketing 
is  now  available  In  the  U.S.A. 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 


LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

"WE  DELIVER  MORE 
HOMES  TO  YOUR  NEWSPAPER” 

For  over  two  decades,  LEVIS  NATION¬ 
AL,  INC.  has  served  more  newspapers 
than  any  other  circulation  telemarketing 
firm  in  the  country.  Backed  by  technol- 
pgy’s  latest  computer-assisted  market¬ 
ing  systems,  LEVIS  stands  ready  to  help 
your  newspaper  reach  its  circulation 
goals. 

Call  (201)263-1500 


RETENTION! 
RETENTION! 
RETENTION! 
THE  PHONE  ROOM  INC. 
"Gold  Starts” 

1  (800)  836-8140 


VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
1-800-327-8463 


“YES!" 

Regardless  of  the  size  of  your  newspapr- 
er,  we  can  supply  you  with  a  steady  flow 
of  new  start  orders  at  the  pace  YOU 
want!  Try  us  for  a  week  and  see!  All 
zones! 

ASK  US,  AND  OUR  RESPONSE 
WILL  BE, 

"YES!  WE  CAN!" 

(216)  434-4466 
PRO  STARTS 


NEWSPRINT  CONSULTANTS 

MIDWEST 

NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS  INC. 

Specializing  in  revenue  producing 
consultation  and  training,  with  over  35 
years  experience,  for  small  dailies  and 
non-dailies.  Available  by  the  day,  week, 
or  month. 

Moody  C.  Hamrick 
(501)  982-5682 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

EQUIPMENT 

& 

SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


SQUeeze  Lenses. 

Process  camera-lens  specialists. 
Optimize,  align,  focus,  calibrate. 

H.  (^rlbom  CKOptical  213/372-0372. 


COMPOSING 


Raycomp:  lOOD  TCUs,  DMPs,  lOOD 
work  stations,  assorted  spare  boards, 
Knoxville  News  Sentinel,  Sandra 
Zachary,  (615)  521-8107. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPUTERS 


2  each  1985  Triple  I  File  Managers.  2 
each  1987  Triple  I  File  Managers.  2 
each  1986  Infoset  Typesetters.  1  each 
III  Pagesetter.  1  each  1980  VCU 
Cabinet.  1  each  1979  APS  100  U  5G 
Typesetter.  11  each  1980  Teleram 
2277  Terminals. 

Cathy  Ramsey  (602)  271-7380. 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

DISPLAY/390  -  Ad  scheduling,  account 
and  contract  management,  sales 
analysis,  billing  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  -  all  in  one  software  package.  IBM 
and  Macintosh.  Nancy  Jacobsen  (415) 
488-9279. 


COMPUTER  UPGRADES 

ABACUS  SOLUTIONS  -  Display  and 
classified  accounts  receivable  and  bill¬ 
ing.  PC,  Macintosh,  and  network  based 
accounting  systems  for  publications. 
Software,  hardware,  or  just  a  little 
expert  advice.  l-8C)0-728-27i9. 


_ MAILROOM _ 

2  each  1980  Hall  Monitor  Stackers  with 
Laser  Toners.  Call  (602)  271-7380, 
Cathy  Ramsey. 

1-(315)  336-3100  is  the  number  to 
call  for  spare  parts  for  your  Nolan  and 
Cutler-Hammer  mailroom  equipment. 
NOLAN  PRODUCTS,  Rome,  NY  (315) 
336-3100,  FAX  (315)  336-3177. 


•  24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  HARRIS  STUF- 
FERS  Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
Production-Training  program  provided. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX.  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL¬ 
TANT  (713)  468-5827. 


Muller-Martini  Model  227-F  Tandem 
complete  with  all  standard  features  and 
three  tandem  feeders  (6  feeders  total). 
Bought  new  March  1986.  Being 
replaced  with  larger  and  faster  Muller 
inserter.  Excellent  condition.  Will  be 
available  February  1991.  $85,000. 
Bob  Bryan,  (205)  734-2131.  300  4th 
Ave  SE,  Cullman,  AL  35055. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 

MAILROOM 

We  have  all  types  of  belt  ana  wire 
stream  conveyors 
Spare  parts  for  stream  conveyors 
D.C.  &  A.C.  drive  conversions 
Roller  top  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Belt  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Bottom  wrappers  &  pacers 
257  Sta-Hi  stackers 
Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  -104,  105, 
106,  108 

Signode  tying  machines 
Conveyor  wire 
Wire  pliers 

Mueller-Martini  inserter,  227  3  into  1 
Mueller-Martini  labeling  machine  &  1/4 
folder 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

(213)  256-4791  FAX  (213)  256-7607 


RECONDITIONED  or  remanufactured 
48-P  and  72-P  Harris  Graphics  insert¬ 
ing  machines.  Immediate  availabiliW. 
Contact  Harris  Graphics  (513) 
278-2651  and  ask  for  Roger  Miller. 

SLSIOOO  -  8  into  2  configuration 
Center  Opening  Device,  Product  Moni¬ 
toring  Systems,  2  yrs.  old. 

Call  Roger  Miller  (513)  278-2651. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

28-30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  International 
485  E.  17th  St.,  Suite  400 
Costa  Mesa,  CA  92627-3265 
Telephone:  (714)  646-5565 


shopper,  tourist  publication.  Paid  and 
free.  Excellent  lifestyle  in  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  r^ion.  Publications  growing  with 
thriving  economy.  Grossing  nearly 
$350,0W  annually. 

NORTHEASTERN  SUBURBAN 
GROUP,  high  growth,  high  demo¬ 
graphic  region.  Excellent  growth 
history,  potential.  Full  plant,  building. 
Grossing  $1.4  million.  $2.2  million 
includes  building. 

STRONG  GROWING  SUBURBAN  group 
in  Northeastern  U.S.  Excellent  high 
demographic  communities,  full  press 
operation.  Grossing  $2.4  million.  $3 
million  includes  building. 

MISSOURI  WEEKLY,  SHOPPER  in 
Ozarks  area.  Nice  town,  good  stable 
growth.  Gross  $240,00(J.  Building 
included  at  $250,000. 

PLEASE  WRITE  FOR  DETAILS  on  these 
newspaper  properties.  Call  or  write  to 
discuss  our  terms  for  selling  your  news¬ 
paper  property.  Our  success  stories  date 
back  to  1923. 

JAMES  C.  STERLING 
Bolitho-Sterling 
Newspaper  Service 

4500  Main  Suite  900 

Kansas  Cih,  MO  64111 
(816)  932-5345 


TWO  COLORADO  WEEKLIES-Paid  ad¬ 
joining  circulation  zones,  exclusive  in 
front  range  growth  cities.  1989  gross 
$308,000;  1990,  $348,000.  Price 
$293,000,  includes  2  bldg.  Manage¬ 
ment  in  place. 

NEW  YORK  METRO  weeklies,  gross 
$700,000.  Long  established  paid  circ 
tabloids.  Price  $500,000,  terms. 

ROBERT  BOLITHO 

Bolitho-Sterling,  205  Worth  Ave.,  Su. 
201,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480  (407) 
820-8530. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 

WEEKLY  with  at  least  4,000  paid  circ., 
$400,000  to  $1  million  sales  for  active, 
qualfied  buyers.  Barry  French,  broker  - 
appraiser.  (508)  644-5772. 


INDUSTRY 


SERVICES 


ORCULATION  SERVICES 

Acclaimed  Automated  Affordable 
CIRCUUTION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
The  Telemarketing  Leader. 

For  brochure  and  information 
call  l-(800)  CIRC-DEV. 


A  Circulation  Specialist 
Helderle  &  Associates 
Telemarketing  -  Crews  -  Store  Sales 

l-(800)  662-7397 
F.J.  Helderle  -  President 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


COMPUGRAPHIC  ♦VARITYPER 
LINOTYPE  ♦ITEK 

Typesetter  PCB's  and  parts  at  20%  - 
70%!!!  Repair  will  save  you  even 
more!!!  90  day  warranty. 

BOB  WEBER.  INC.  (216)  831-0480 
FAX.  (216)  831-1628. 


FOR  SALES;  CG  8400  20  fonts,  to  12" 
paper;  CG  monitor,  keyboard  and  dual 
floppy  MCS  20  dd;  PC  with  dual  floppy 
disk  drives  and  hard  drive  with  Horizon 
Composition  Management  Software. 
Complete  with  operating  systems  and 
manuals  and  diskettes,  $5,000.  For 
more  information,  contact  Sue  Kah  .or 
Janet  Barsul  at  Kalmbach  Publishing 
Co.,  (414)  7%-8776. 


For  Sale:  EditWriter  7700  -  low  range  - 
w/Compuquik  processor.  No  fonts.  Very 
good  condition.  $1500.  Call  (212) 
597-1116. 


LINOTRON  202N,  $9,500.  Linotron 
202NW,  $11,000.  Linotron  202W, 
Dual  Floppy,  $13,000.  All  with  90  day 
parts  warranty,  $13,000. 

BOB  WEBER,  INC.  (216)  831-0480. 
FAX  (800)  837-8973. 


Typesetting  Equipment:  Compugraphic 
8400  with  four  terminals  and  preview. 
Liquidation  price.  Call  General  Mana¬ 
ger.  (615)  373-0445.  _ 


VARITYPERS  (2)  5810  with  Image 
Previewer.  510  still  dependable.  All 
discs-over  50  typefaces. 

Phone  (314)  968-2699. 


VT  660-Wide,  ONLY  $14,750. 

TEGRA  PLAIN  PAPER  with  Genesis 
CORA  RIP,  10”  X  14”  image,  80  Fonts, 
plus  spare  imaging  drum  (new),  all 
with  90  day  parts  warranty.  $5,400. 
BOB  WEBER,  INC.  (216)  831-0480 
FAX.  (216)  831-1628. 


XITRON  PLAIN  PAPER  PROOFER  with 
L-202  interface,  includes  font  library, 
$6,750. 

BOB  WEBER,  INC.  (216)  831-0480 
FAX.  (216)  831-1628. 


PRESSES 


5/u  Urbanite  U721,  1/2  fidr,  running  2 
days  p/wk.  Excellent  condition.  Still  in 
production. 

Goss  rebuilt  3/c  unit  22.80  cutoff 
One  Urbanite  mono  unit,  rebuilt. 
$95,000 

One  Urbanite  folder  recently  rebuilt 
$85,000 

Goss  Suburban  1500  Series 
Goss  427  &  40”  rollstands 


PRESSES 


DON’T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 
Newman  International  Press  Sales 

“Professional  Marketing  Worldwide 
of  Newspaper  &  Commercial  Web 
Presses  and  Large  Sheetfed  Presses” 

Telephone  (913)  362-8888 
Fax  9133629406  Telex  804294 

1981  HARRIS  V25  web  pfess; 
substantial  reconditioned  in  1988; 

8  units,  JF7  &  JF25  folder  w/upper 
former. 


DOUBLE-WIDTH  EQUIPMENT 
One  7-unit  Harris  N-1600,  excellent 
condition. 

Our  new  lO-unit  Goss  Metro  +3392, 
22  3/4”,  double  3:2  folder,  10 
RTP's.  Avail,  immediately 
Two  lO^unit  TKS  presses  -  22  3/4”,  10 
RTP’s.  Avail,  immediately. 

2  Double  3:2  Goss  Imperial  folders  with 
upper  formers/angle  bars. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  fax  (913)  492-6217 
GOSS 

8-Unit  Community,  with  sc  folder  & 
uf.-1980 

2- Unit  Community,  1967  oil,  wkly. 
available  now 

Add-on  SSC  Community  unit  1978 
7-Unit  ”1000”  series  Urbanite  w/u.f. 
7-Unit  ”700”  series  Urbanite  w/u.f. 

3- Unit  500  Series  Urbanite 

HARRIS/COTTRELL 

7- Unit  double-width  Harris  N-1600, 
excellent  condition 

4- Unit  Harris  VI 5D  -  1984  vintage, 
excellent  mech.  cond. 

5- Unit  Harris/Cottrell  V22  w/JFl 
4-Unit  Harris  V-15A  1974  JF7 
4-Unit  Harris  V-15A  1973  with  JF7 
JF7  folders  and  add-on  units 

KING 

8- Unit/2-folder  News  King,  w/KJ8As, 
1984 

4-Unit  News  King,  available  now 
Add-on  units,  foldiers  and  upper  formers 
MISC. 

4-Unit  Web  Leader,  1982  vintage-avail, 
now 

Count-O-Veyors,  inserters,  ribbon  deck, 
press  drives,  ink  pumps,  gluers  and 
more. 

ARE  YOU  CONSIDERING 
SELLING  YOUR  PRESS? 
CALL  THE  LEADER  FOR  CASH! 
INLAND.  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 
Lenexa,  Kansas 

(913)  492-9050  fax  (913)  492-6217 


PRESSES 


5-Unit  Color  King,  KJ6  Folder  rebuilt 
1985,  in  Kansas,  $11'' ,000  cash,  as 
is,  call  (713)  226-1540. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY 
REBUILT 

Units-Folders- Parts 
GUARANTEED 
Press-Components 
Complete  Presses 

Offset  Web  Sales,  Inc. 
73  N.  Sunset  Dr. 
Camano  Island,  WA  98292 
l-(800)  343-0097 
FAX  (206)  387-9090 


GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  4  units 
Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands 
(jOss  Suburban  1500  series  unit 
Goss  Community  units,  folders 
Harris  V-25,  1978 

Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  balloon 
formers 

Goss  S/C  folder 

MISCELLANEOUS 
3  Ca^  Flying  Pasters 
1  Guilmont  1/4  folder  and  trimmer 
1  ATF  Imprinter 
1  Butler  flying  paster 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marguardt  DriveWheeling,  IL  6(X)90 
(312)459-9700  Fax  459-9707 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS 

REF:  N114  -  Harris  V-15A,  5  units, 
JF-7  Folder 

REF;  N115  -  Harris  V-15A.  8  units. 
Double  Ender 

REF:  N116  -  Harris  V-25,  8  units, 
JF-10  folder 

REF:  N117  -  Harris  V-25,  9  units,  2 
JF-25  folders 

REF:  N118  -  Harris  N-845,  4  units  RH, 
RBC-2  folder  w/upper  former 
REF;  N119  -  V-15A  Add  on  units, 
rebuilt,  ductor  style 
REF;  N120  -  V-25  Add  on  units, 
rebuilt  or  as  is 

REF:  N121  -  Custom  built  300,  3  Knife 
trimmer 

REF:  N122  -  Fairchild  (NewsKing)  2 
units,  1  folder 

REF:  N123  -  Color  King,  7  units,  1 
folder 

REF;  N124  -  Fairchild  (Color  King), 
heatset,  5  units. 

These  press  systems  and  components 
are  owned  by  EGS  Americas,  Inc.  and 
are  available  “AS  IS”  or  completely 
rebuilt. 


Spare  Goss  Urbanite  cylinder  plate  & 
blanket  22,98 

IPEC  INC.  97  Marquardt  Dr., 

Wheeling,  IL  60090. 
(708)459-9700  Fax  708-459-9707. 


Harris  V22  7/u  Web  Press  with  JFl 

folder/50  HP  drive  and  Countoveyor, 
can  be  seen  running  in  Texas, 
$135,000  negotiable.  Call  John 
Newman  (913)  362-8888. _ 


EGS  AMERICAS  Inc. 

9801  W.  Higgins  Rd/  Suite  320 
Rosemont,  IL  60018 
Tel:  (708)  823-6650 
FAX:  (708)  823-5589 


HOLIDAY  DEADLINES 


Due  to  the  holidays,  new  deadlines  are 
in  effect  for  the  following  issues. 


ISSUE 


DEADLINE  DATES  DEADLINE  DATES 

line  ads  display  ads 


December  29 
January  5 


December  21, 12  noon  December  20,  5PM 
December  28, 12  noon  December  27,  5PM 


E&P’s  offices  will  be  closed  on 
December  24th,  25th,  31st  and  January  1st. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPUES 


PRESSES 


PRESSES 

Goss  Urbanite  Folder-918. 

Goss  Urbanite  Units 
Goss  Urbanite  Rollstands 
(kiss  Urbanite  Drives 
(k>ss  Urbanite  1/4  folders 
(kiss  Urbanite  Balloon  formers 
Hoe  Colormatic  3-2  folder  23-9/16” 
C.O. 

Hoe  Balloon  Formers 
(kiss  Balloon  Formers 
Guilmout  Quarterfolder  and  Trimmer 
(kiss  RTP’s  40  and  42  inches 
(kiss  Mark  1  Half  Decks  and  Hump 
(kiss  Mark  2  Half  Decks  and  Humps 
Goss  Double  2-1  folder  22-3/4”  C.O. 
(kiss  Skip  Slitters  all  C.O. 

(kiss  Portable  Ink  Fountains 
Hoe  Skip  Slitters  all  C.O. 

Paper  roll  track  and  roll  dollies 
We  stock  spare  parts  for  most  presses 
We  do  press  rebuilding 
We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
Northeast  Industries,  Inc 
(213)  256-4791  FAX  (213)  256-7607 


PRESS 

Make  your  old  R.T.P.’s  into  new 
Tension  panel  upgraded  to 
simplified  system 

Paster  panel  upgraded  to  (kiss  digital 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

(213)  256-4791  FAX  (213)  256-7607 


PRICE  REDUCED 
FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE 
4-Unit  1984  Windmoeller  Hoelscher 
flexo  press  with  3  half  decks,  double 
3:2  folder  &  RTPs.  Cut-off  is  23-9/16” 
but  can  be  reduced  to  22”.  Available 
for  immediate  removal. 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 
(913)  492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 


Press  22  3/4” 

GOSS 

—  Community  SSC,  4  units,  1982 

—  Community,  3  units,  1972 

—  Urbanite  900  series,  7  units,  1 
folder,  R/S 

—  Metro,  2  add-on  units,  1/2  deck 

—  Suburban,  1500  series,  4  units, 
1973 

HARRIS 

—  N-845-6  units,  RBC-2,  1974 

—  V-15D-8  units,  1976,  JF-25  folder 
KING 

—  Colorking  4  units,  KJ6,  1979 

—  NewsKing  6  units,  KJ-6,  1976 

BELL  CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  492-8877  FAX  (201)  492-9777 


'WEB  OFFSET  PRESSES 

8-Unit  Goss  suburban  1000  Series, 

2-SC-Folder 

5- Unit  Harris  V-25, 

JF-4  Folder  Avail.  November,  can  be 
seen  running 

6- Unit  V-15A  JF-7  Folder 

4-Unit  Goss  Suburban  1000  Series  SC 
Folder 

4  Units  Harris  V-25,  JF-4  folder, 

1/2,  1/4  D.P. 

1  Harris  V-22  unit  completely  rebuilt 
for  sale  or  exchange 

3  Harris  V-25  as  add-on  units 

4  Harris  V-15A  units  completely  rebuilt 
for  sale  or  exchange 

Harris  upper  former  for  V  series  folders. 

Sheeter,  Clark-Aiken  from  a  Harris  V 
series  press,  22-3/4”  by  36”  double¬ 
width 

MIRACLE  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

259  GREAT  HILL  RD. 

NAUGATUCK,  CT  06770 

(203)  723-0928  Fax  (203)  723-0394 
(800)  526-7558 

215  Coastline  Road 
Sanford,  FL  32771 

(407)  321-3505  Fax  (407)  330-7556 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  De<»mber  1,  1990 


HELP 

WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


JOURNALISTS  IN  RESIDENCE 
Applications  invited:  Spend  three 
weeks  on  campus  of  Colorado  State 
University  to  teach  and  counsel  journal¬ 
ism  students  and  professionals.  For 
January-May  1991  term,  we  are  seeking 
(Da  copy  editor  and  (2)  a  reporter 
specializing  in  agriculture,  natural 
resources  or  the  environment.  Stipend 
$3,000,  transportation  paid,  lodging 
provided.  Applicants  must  be  cun’ent 
full-time  media  employees.  Profession¬ 
al  experience  essential;  varied  back¬ 
ground  useful.  Teaching  experience  not 
required.  Resumes,  clips  and  refer¬ 
ences  by  December  15  to  Prof.  Garrett 
Ray,  Technical  Journalism  Department, 
Colorado  State  University,  Fort  Collins, 
CO  80523.  Phone  (303)  491-5132. 


The  person  who  can  lough 
with  life  has  developed 
deep  roots  with  con/idence 
and  faith  -  faith  in  oneself, 
in  people  and  in  the  world, 
as  contrasted  to  negative 
ideas  with  distrust  and 
discouragement. 
Democritus 


HELP  WANTED 


NATIONAL  MEDIA 
RELATIONS  SPECIALIST 

Tulane  University  seeks  an  imaginative, 
energetic  person  with  significant  media 
experience  to  help  identify  potential 
Tulane  stories  for  national  media,  pack¬ 
age  them,  and  make  the  connections  to 
get  the  stories  into  major  print  and 
broadcast  outlets.  The  National  Media 
Relations  Specialist  will  develop  overall 
media  strategies  for  Tulane,  talk  with 
faculty,  travel  to  major  media  markets, 
and  be  primary  liaison  with  our  media 
consulting  firm.  We  seek  a  high-energy 
person  who  has  worked  in  print  or 
broadcast  in  a  major  media  market; 
experience  in  covering  science/ 
medicine  or  education  is  a  plus.  Good 
writing  skills,  the  ability  to  interpret 
research  for  a  general  audience,  and 
good  interpersonal  skills  are  essential. 
Become  part  of  the  PR  team  at  a  univer¬ 
sity  on  the  move,  in  the  most  continen¬ 
tal  city  in  the  United  States.  Direct 
resumes  and  three  work  samples  by 
December  17,  1990  to: 

National  Media  Relations  Specialist 
Search 

300  Hebert  Hall 
Tulane  University 
New  Orleans,  LA  70118 

Tulane  Univiersity  is  an  AA/EOE. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA 
Master's  program  invites  applicants 
who  have  demonstrated,  or  shown 
potential  for,  excellence  in  journalism. 
Assistantships.  Write  Journalism 
Department,  Tuscaloosa,  AL 
35487-0172  or  call  (205)  348-7155. 


Associate  Dean,  College  of  Journalism 
University  of  Nebrasko-Uncoln 

The  University  of  Nebrosko-Lincoln  invites  applications  and  nominah'ons 
for  the  position  of  Associate  Dean,  Colley  of  Journalism.  UN-L  serves  os 
the  state's  londgront  and  the  only  comprotensive  doctoral  degree-granting 
institution,  me  Associate  Dean  and  the  Dean  shore  academic 
responsibilities.  The  successful  candidate  will  hove  a  reduced  teaching 
load. 

The  College  of  Journalism  consists  of  the  departments  of  Advertising, 
Broadcasting,  News-Editorial  and  the  Hitchcock  Center  for  Graduate 
Studies  and  Professional  Development.  The  College  was  second  in  the 
nation  to  be  fully  occredited  os  o  unit  in  all  departments.  The  nationally 
recognized  and  ranked  College  has  close  ties  and  working  relotionsl^s 
with  the  journalism  profession  regionally  and  nationally.  Tne 
undergraduate  program  consists  of  approximately  1,100  students  and  the 
graduate  program  about  85  students.  Enrollments  in  oil  areas  hove 
increased  substantially  over  the  lost  decade.  Degrees  ore  offered  through 
the  Masters  level  and  a  Ph.D.  proposal  is  under  consideration. 

The  Associate  Dean  will  work  closely  with  the  Dean  and  should  hove 
demonstrated  abilities  to  orgoiiize,  motivate  and  encourage  the  faculty,  staff 
and  students  within  o  diverse  operation.  Open  and  effective  communication 
skilb  ore  essential.  An  oUlity  to  work  well  with  other  administrators,  alumni 
and  a  wide  variety  of  external  constituents  is  required. 

Must  have  an  advanced  degree  in  o  field  of  journalism  or  closely 
associated  discipline;  a  Doctorate  degree  is  desirable  but  not  mandatory. 
Should  hove  experience  as  a  faculty  member  in  a  nationally  recognizM 
journalism  academic  proaram  and  evidence  of  administrative  experience  of 
least  equrval«it  to  that  m  a  department  chair.  Extraordinary  professional 
experience  may  be  considered  os  equivalent  to  the  academic  qualifications, 
but  evidence  of  an  in-depth  knowledge  of  the  operation  of  a  journalism 
college  and  some  direct  experiecKe  in  a  journalism  program  is  considered 
important. 

Salary  and  rank  will  be  commensurate  with  qualifications  and 
experience.  To  ensure  consideration,  applications  and  nominations  should 
be  received  by  February  1.  1991,  or  until  a  person  is  appointed.  The 
position  will  become  ovoibbie  July  1 , 1 991 .  Applicants  should  send  o  letter 
of  interest  with  a  current  vita  ortd  the  names  of  rive  references  directly  to: 
Chair,  Journalism  Search  Committee 
University  of  Nebraska-Uncoln 

College  m  Journalism  University  Of 

un^n^^h^ska  68588-01 27  Nebraska 

402-472-3041  LlPCOln 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


MANSHIP  CHAIR  ot  Journalism  at  Loui¬ 
siana  State  University  in  Baton  Rouge. 
Anticipated  opening  in  August,  1991 
tor  either  veteran  protessional  journalist 
with  distinguished  achievement  in 
newspapering,  broadcasting,  public 
relations  or  advertising,  or  a  tull  protes- 
sor  with  exceptional  record  ot  teaching 
and  research  in  journalism.  Appoint¬ 
ment  term:  trom  one  semester  to  a 
maximum  ot  two  years.  Excellent  salary 
and  support.  Application  deadline 
February  1,  1991  or  until  position  is 
tilled.  Send  applications  to: 

William  E.  Giles,  Director 
Manship  School  ot  Journalsim 
Louisiana  State  Universih 
Baton  Rouge,  LA  70803-7202 

Louisiana  State  University  is  an  equal 
opportunity,  attirmative  action 
employer. 


OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
DIRECTOR,  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 
Qualitications  include  a  well- 
established  record  ot  scholarship, 
teaching,  and  protessional  service. 
Ph.D.,  administration  experience  and 
tund  raising  experience  preterred.  Rank 
ot  tull  protessur,  area  ot  specialization 
open,  salary  negotiable.  School 
includes  24  taculty  with  650  undergra¬ 
duate  and  100  masters-level  graduate 
students.  The  position  is  available 
October  1, 1991.  The  review  ot  applica¬ 
tions  will  begin  on  January  15,  1991, 
and  continue  until  an  appointment  is 
made.  Send  a  statement  outlining  your 
interest  in  the  position;  a  current  vita;  a 
sample  ot  protessional  writing;  and 
names  and  addresses  ot  three  reter- 
ences  to  Randall  B.  Ripley,  Chairper¬ 
son,  Journalism  Search  (Committee,  The 
Ohio  State  University,  College  ot  Social 
and  Behavioral  Sciences,  164  W.  17th 
Avenue,  Columbus,  OH  43210.  Ohio 
State  University  is  an  EO/AA  employer. 
Women  and  minorities  are  encouraged 
to  apply. 


ACCOUNTING 


CONTROLLER 

Upper  Midwest  newspaper  group  has  an 
immediate  opening  tor  a  controller.  CPA 
with  newspaper  experience  preterred 
,  but  not  required. 

This  position  requires  travel  6-8  days 
per  month  and  "hands  on"  training  and 
management  ot  our  tour  divisions,  along 
with  normal  corporate  accounting 
requirements. 

Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Independent  Media  Group,  321 
Frenette  Dr.,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wl 
54729.  Attention  (iEO. 


UN*L  is  on  Affirmolive  AcHon/Equai  Opporlunit/  tnsHluHon 
particular  smIcs  wottmo,  mirK>rily  and  disobUd  applicants. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
For  tour  small  rural  weeklies  central 
Calit.  coast,  tast  growing  towns.  Adver¬ 
tising,  circulation  emphasis.  Salary, 
benetits,  bonus  plan.  Harry  Casey, 
Casey  Newspapers  Inc.,  116  Broadway, 
King  City,  CA  93930. 

VP/GROUP  GENERAL  MANAGER 

BeautituI  Zone  3  location.  A  strong 
newspaper  organization  is  in  need  ot  an 
experienced,  sales-driven  Vice 
President/Group  Manager  tor  10  weekly 
newspapers.  Candidates  must  have  a 
degree,  8  plus  years  ot  newspaper 
experience,  and  a  strong  advertising 
sales'marketing  background.  Must  be 
able  to  lead  and  direct  a  multiple  loca¬ 
tion  operation  and  lead  by  example  to  a 
strong  group  ot  department  managers. 
Reply  to  Box  5042,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


REGIONAL  MANAGER 

We're  a  growing  group  ot  24  weeklies  in 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Delaware, 
building  our  team  tor  the  90's.  There 
will  soon  be  an  opening  tor  the  key  posi¬ 
tion  ot  Regional  Manager  to  look  atter 
the  seven  publications  we  have  in  the 
beautitui  country  west  ot  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay  in  Virginia.  The  right  person 
will  be  a  strong  protessional  with 
success  in  both  news  and  advertising, 
who  can  lead  and  manage  these  publi¬ 
cations  to  continuing  growth.  You  must 
be  a  good  trainer  and  able  to  operate 
well  in  a  goal-setting,  rapidly  moving 
corporate  and  tield  environment.  This  is 
a  marvelous  opportunity  tor  tuture 
personal  growth. 

Competitive  salary  and  MBO  plan. 

Send  a  cover  letter  and  your  resume  in 
complete  contidence  to  Clyde  Pinson, 
President  and  Publisher,  Atlantic  Publi¬ 
cations,  Inc.,  PO  Box  150,  Accomac, 
Virginia  23301. 

An  equal  opportunity  employer. 


WEEKLY  ALL-ADVERTISING 
PUBLICATIONS 

PUBLISHER/ 

General  Manager 

This  hands-on  opportunity  requires 
weekly  or  periodical  publishing  experi¬ 
ence  with  strong  telephone  sates  and 
marketing  expertise.  We  require  a 
dynamic  leader  who  is  organized  and 
can  communicate  ettectively.  Know¬ 
ledge  ot  computer  systems  and  produc¬ 
tion  helptui,  paid  and  controlled  circu¬ 
lation  and  bottom-line  responsibility  a 
must.  Our  publications  are  protitable 
established  titles.  Their  statts  want 
strong  leadership,  direction  and  train¬ 
ing  trom  a  protessional  that  can  develop 
their  publications  and  management 
skills.  We  otter  an  excellent  compensa¬ 
tion,  bonus  and  benetits  package  that 
rewards  you  tor  pertormance 
($100,000  range).  For  conticential 
consideration  send  a  cover  letter  elling 
us  what  you  can  do  tor  us  with  a  resume 
that  includes  your  current  earnings. 


Link  House  Publications.  Inc.,  ATTN: 
President,  15400  Knoll  Trail,  Suite 
450,  Dallas,  TX  75248.  NO  PHONE 
CALLS  PLEASE. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

It  you're  a  good  sales  manager,  top- 
notch  trainer,  and  a  creative  marketer, 
with  a  strong  desire  to  achieve,  we'd 
like  to  talk  to  you.  We're  a  growing  daily 
newspaper  in  Zone  two.  We're  looking 
tor  a  strong  leader  to  move  our  advertis¬ 
ing  department  to  new  heignts.  We  otter 
a  competitive  salary,  401  (K)  plan, 
MBO  program  and  the  opportunity  to 
grow.  Send  your  resume  with  a  cover 
letter  in  contidence  to  Box  5007,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

12,000  circulation  daily  in  Zone  7 
needs  an  experienced  manager  to  over¬ 
see  all  areas  ot  advertising  sales. 

Owned  by  a  growing  newspaper  group, 
we  otter  a  competitive  compensation 
package,  excellent  benetits,  pension 
plan,  corporate  training  and  a  challeng¬ 
ing,  tast-paced  working  environment. 

Send  cover  letter,  your  resume  and 
salary  history  tO: 

Box  5032,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  1,  1990 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Expanding  24  weekly  newspaper  group 
is  looking  for  the  right  person  to  take 
over  the  Advertising  Manager's  position 
at  one  of  our  small  weeklys  in  rural 
Virginia.  The  person  we  are  looking  for 
must  have  a  positive  attitude,  be  flexi¬ 
ble,  goal  oriented,  have  solid  sales 
credentials  and  possess  the  ablility  to 
work  in  a  cohesive  team. 

We  offer  a  beautiful  rural  setting,  good 
salary,  and  a  chance  to  grow  within  our 
organization. 

Competitive  salary  and  MBO  plan. 

Send  a  cover  letter  and  your  resume  in 
complete  confidence  to  Clyde  Pinson, 
President  and  Publisher,  Atlantic  Publi¬ 
cations,  Inc.,  PO  Box  150,  Accomac, 
Virginia  23301. 

An  equal  opportunity  employer. 


CLASSIFIED  AUTOMOTIVE 
SALES  MANAGER 

THE  HOUSTON  POST,  328,000  circ. 
daily  and  372,000  Sunday,  is  seeking 
an  aggressive  Classified  Automotive 
Sales  Manager  to  take  the  challenge  of 
building  automotive  revenue  and  share 
of  market.  Must  have  a  proven  track 
record  in  automotive  classified  manage¬ 
ment  experience.  Will  direct  a  sales 
staff  of  10  commisssloned  sales 
representatives,  develop  sales  strate¬ 
gies  and  sales  promotions.  Competitive 
salary  and  incentive  plus  an  excellent 
benefit  plan.  Send  resume,  references, 
salary  history  and  cover  letter  to:  Cliff 
Clements,  The  Houston  Post,  PO  Box 
4747,  Houston,  TX  77210-4747. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

The  Gaston  Gazette,  an  innovative 
44,000  A.M.  paper  in  North  Carolina  is 
seeking  an  aggressive,  experienced  ad 
professional  as  Retail  Ad  Manager  or 
Assistant  Ad  Director.  Resume  to  Jon 
Segal,  publisher.  The  Gazette,  PO  Box 
1538,  Gastonia,  NC  28053. _ 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for 
70,000  circulation  morning/evening, 
Sunday  newspaper.  Three  years  of 
newspaper  ad  management  plus 
degree.  Our  RAM  Will  lead  our  staff  of 
14  retail  reps  and  possess  excellent 
people  skills  plus  a  knack  for  training. 
Great  support  units,  too.  Excellent 
opportunity  with  major  company  bene-' 
fits.  Send  resume  to:  Amarillo  Globe- 
News,  900  South  Harrison  St.,  Amaril¬ 
lo,  TX  79101.  Attn:  Ad  Director. 

Sales  Manager  wanted  for  weekly 
20,000+  circulation  shopper  publica¬ 
tion  located  in  southern  Minnesota. 
Must  have  proven  advertising  sales 
experience  and  strong  motivational/ 
leadership  skills.  We  offer  a  superior 
compensation/benefit  package.  Send 
resume  including  salary  history  to 
Personnel,  PO  Box  100,  Blue  Earth, 
MN  56013. 


SALES  MANAGEMENT 

Westchester  &  Rockland’s  largest  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  group  is  starting  a  new  & 
exciting  division.  You  must  have  excel¬ 
lent  people  &  selling  skills  &  be  a  high 
ener^  person  capable  of  hiring  &  train¬ 
ing  a  new  group  of  telemarketers  and 
outside  reps.  Salary  +  override  + 
bonus.  Resume  to: 

PENNYSAVER  GROUP 
PO  Box  481 

_ Elmsford,  NY  10523 _ 

What  do  we  live  for  if  it  is 
not  to  make  life  less  diffi¬ 
cult  for  each  other? 

George  Eliot 


HELP  WANTED 


ARTIGRAPRICS 


ART  DIRECTOR 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  is  seeking  an 
art  director.  The  successful  candidate 
will  have  design  and  Macintosh  graphic 
strengths  and  the  ability  to  lead  and 
manage.  Contact  Tom  Dunning,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
617  Vine  St.,  Cincinnati,  OH  45202. 
No  phone  calls,  please. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCUUTION  DIRECTOR 

Major  midwestern  daily  newspaper  is 
seeking  an  energetic  individual  with 
circulation  experience  to  manage  all 
phases  of  circulation  department. 
Quality-oriented  owner  will  expect  the 
selected  candidate  to  lead  a  regional 
sales  push  into  underdeveloped  RTZ 
towns,  while  bolstering  home  county 
circulation. 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  opportunity 
and  are  ready  for  challege,  send  your 
resume  and  salary  history  to: 

Box  5033,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 

For  20,000  daily  and  Sunday  located  in 
Southern  California.  Smog-free  coastal 
city  60  miles  north  L.A.  Must  be  well 
versed  in  all  aspects  of  home  delivery. 
To  $600WK  to  start,  advancement 
opportunities  unlimited.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Roger  Tollefson,  Circulation 
Manager,  The  Press  Courier,  300  West 
Ninth  St.,  Oxnard,  CA  93030. _ 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ALBUQERQUE  .  The  Albuquerque 
Tribune-winner  of  the  National  Head¬ 
liners  Award  for  local  news  reporting 
three  consecutive  years-wants  to  hire 
mid-level  managers.  We  are  looking  for 
news  people  who  are  creative,  demand 
that  news  be  in  context  and  produce  a 
can’t-put-it-down  daily  paper.  Write  to 
Editor  Tim  Gallagher,  The  Albuquerque 
Tribune,  PO  Drawer  T,  Alburquerque, 
NM  87103. _ 

ASSISTANT  FEATURES  EDITOR 

This  is  not  your  mother's  Oldsmobile. 
We  are  trying  to  put  out  the  most  inter¬ 
esting,  hip,  sophisticated,  unpredict¬ 
able,  inventive  feature  section  in  the 
country  -  or  at  least  one  of  the  above. 
And  we  need  help.  We’re  a  major  metro 
looking  for  an  editor  with  experience  at 
either  a  magazine  or  newspaper,  who 
can  get  the  most  out  of  writers,  who  can 
improve  copy,  who  has  creative  ideas 
and  who  knows  just  a  tad  more  about 
graphics  than  the  next  guy.  If  who  is 
you,  send  tearsheets,  resume  and  10 
great  story  ideas.  Box  5020,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

ASSISTANT  MANAGING  EDITOR 

The  Sun  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  is  seeking  an 
assistant  managing  editor  for  local 
news.  Candidates  should  have  extensive 
experience  in  local  news  reporting,  copy 
editing  and  staff  supervision.  The  job 
will  involve  direct  supervision  of  the 
local  news  reporting  and  copy  editing 
staff.  Duties  will  include  story  planning 
and  assignment;  scheduling;  coordina¬ 
tion  of  the  local  news  report  with  other 
news  departments;  oversight  of  the 
local  news  pages;  training  and  other 
personnel  administration.  Please  apply 
in  writing  only,  to  Personnel  Depart¬ 
ment,  The  Sun,  15  Kearney  Square, 
Lowell.  MA  01852. _ 

COPY  EDITOR 

Award  winning  Hudson  Valley  A.M. 
Experience  preferred.  Excellent  salary, 
benefits.  Send  resume,  clips  to  Sam 
Daleo,  Managing  Editor,  Daily  Freeman, 
79  Hurley  Avenue,  Kingston,  NY 
12401.  No  phone  calls. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


Associate  Editor  for  Volleyball  Maga¬ 
zine,  a  national  monthly  publication. 
Writing,  editing  and  strong  organiza¬ 
tional  skills  required.  BA  degree  and 
volleyball  playing  experience  at  collegi¬ 
ate,  or  equivalent,  level  desirable. 
Resume  and  clips  to:  Rick  Hazeltine, 
PO  Box  3010,  San  Clemente,  CA 
92672. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER  -  Fast-growing 
Stamford,  CT  publisher  seeks  ambi¬ 
tious,  well-trained  business  reporter 
with  executive  potential.  Curiosity, 
tenacity,  and  financial  and  strategic 
analysis  skills  critical.  Knowledge  of 
publishing  business  or  information 
industry  highly  desirable.  Call  Jeff 
Silverstein,  Digital  Information  Group, 
51  Hank  St.,  Stamford,  CT  06901. 


CITY  EDITOR 

13,000  daily  seeking  applicants  to  fill 
no.  2  newsroom  position.  Applicants 
should  have  2  years  daily  newspaper 
experience.  Must  have  layout,  copy 
editing  and  assignment  skills,  be 
people  oriented  and  be  able  to  motivate 
young  staff.  Nice  community.  Resume, 
work  samples,  salary  history  to:  Editor, 
Effingham  Daily  News,  Box  370, 
Effingham,  IL  62401. 


CITY  EDITOR  -  We’re  looking  for  an 
energetic  and  experienced  editor.  Local 
news  is  our  primary  focus.  City  editor 
will  be  responsible  for  a  comprehensive 
city  report  daily.  Must  possess  strong 
news  judgement,  communication  skills, 
competitive  spirit  and  commitment  to 
community  journalism.  We're  a  quality¬ 
conscious  Connecticut  a.m.  that  serves 
a  metropolitan  population  of  300,000. 
Send  cover  letter,  clips  and  resume  to: 
Robert  Veillette,  managing  editor.  The 
Waterbury  Republican,  389  Meadow 
St.,  Waterbury,  CT  06722. 


CITY  EDITOR:  The  newly  designed 
afternoon  Las  Vegas  SUN  seeks  an 
editor  to  lead  a  talented  local  news 
staff.  Do  you  have  a  minimum  five  years 
of  editing  and  reporting  experience, 
people  skills,  and  a  flair  for  hard-hitting 
enterprise  projects?  Apply  to:  Sandra 
Thompson,  Managing  Editor,  Las  Vegas 
SUN,  121  S.  Martin  L.  King  Blvd.,  Las 
Vegas,  NV  89106. 


COPY  EDITORS 

WANTED:  Top  notch,  aggressive  copy 
editors  for  sports,  features  or  regional 
desks  at  The  (Cleveland)  Plain  Dealer, 
Ohio’s  largest  newspaper.  Three  years 
or  more  copy  desk  experience  preferred; 
layout  and  pagination  background 
desired.  Critique  and  4-day  tryout 
required.  Top  scale  $795.66  per  week. 
Please  call  or  write  Rosemary  Kovacs, 
Managing  Editor/Production,  The  Plain 
Dealer,  1801  Superior  Avenue,  Cleve¬ 
land,  OH  44114,  (216)  344-4877. 
Fax:  (216)  694-6354. 


COPY  EDITORS: 

Prefer  three  or  more  years  experience, 
with  all-around  copy,  headline  and 
design/layout  skills.  Also  looking  for  a 
person  who  can  take  over  slot  and  run  a 
tight  desk  with  firm  control.  We  are  the 
English-language  Daily  Yomiuri,  part  of 
the  10  million  daily  Yomiuri  Shimbun, 
headquartered  in  central  Tokyo.  We 
offer  attractive  salary  of  to  5-7  million 
yen  ($40,000  to  $56,000  at  125  yen 
to  the  dollar)  per  annum  to  start,  plus 
nine  press  holidays  a  year  and  vaca¬ 
tions.  We  have  just  installed  modern 
state-of-the-art  ^uipment  and  plan  to 
start  full  pagination  the  first  of  the  year. 
We  expect  to  have  the  sharpest 
horizontal/modular  design  in  town. 
Please  send  resume  Air  Mail  to  Hirono- 
bu  Ishikawa,  Editor,  The  Daily  Yomiuri, 
1-7-1  Otemachl,  Chiyoda-ku,  Tokyo 
100-55,  Japan. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

DESIGN  DESK  EDITOR 

Newly  redesigned  P.M.  in  Zone  5  seeks 
layout/design  candidate  with  profes¬ 
sional  experience  in  contemporary 
layout  and  design  to  join  seven  member 
design  desk.  The  work  is  primarily 
layout  of  news  pages  under  tight  dead¬ 
lines  and  execution  of  graphics  and  text 
boxes.  Some  copy  editing  duties  could 
be  required.  Macintosh  experience, 
specifically  the  QuarkXPress  program, 
is  a  definite  plus.  Mandatory  tryout. 
Send  resume  and  work  samples  to  Box 
5040,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAi.  ARTIST 

The  Modesto  Bee,  a  McClatchy  News¬ 
paper  is  seeking  an  individual  to  do 
graphic  and  illustrative  artwork  and 
design  for  the  Editorial  Art  Department, 
which  will  involve  the  production  of 
illustrations,  charts,  maps,  and  infor¬ 
mational  graphics  in  color  and  black  & 
white  and  page  layout  and  design. 

cdeal  candidate  will  be  well  versed  in 
illustration,  informational  graphics, 
maps,  charts,  page  design  and  layout. 
Macintosh  experience  is  a  must.  Must 
have  daily  newspaper  art  department  or 
other  equivalent  professional 
experience. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and  full 
benefit  package.  Interested  applicants 
send  resume  with  two  professional 
references  to:  Editorial  Art,  The  Modes¬ 
to  Bee,  PO  Box  3928,  Modesto,  CA 
95352  or  fax  to:  (209)  578-2095. 

EDITOR 

The  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office 
seeks  2  writer-editors  to  improve  reada¬ 
bility  of  GAO  reports,  testimony,  e*  . 
Applicants  must  have  knowledge  of  tax 
laws,  tax  policy,  tax  administration  or 
the  financial  service  industry.  Salary 
range:  $35,825  to  $46,571.  This  is  a 
temporary  appointment,  not  to  exceed  2 
years,  which  mav  become  permanent. 
Call  (202)  275-6092  and  request 
announcements  OR-500-4  (financial 
services)  or  OR-500-5  (taxes).  GAO  is 
an  equal  opportunity  employer.  U.S. 
citizenship  is  required. 


Editor  for  small,  7-day  daily  in  Nor.  Cal. 
city  close  to  everything.  If  you’re  good  at 
people  skills,  story  ideas,  make-up  and 
copy  edit,  we  need  you  to  supervise  our 
staff  of  14.  Salary  $25,000  to 
$40,000  depending  on  experience. 
Send  resume  to  Box  5037,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 

Challenging  management  position  with 
variety,  action,  occasional  nationwide 
travel.  Run  news  department  of  interna¬ 
tional  stamp  collector  newspaper. 
Direct  staff,  budget,  be  part  of  company 
long-range  planning/market  team. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience. 
Excellent  benefits.  Send  resume,  letter 
with  professional  goals,  current  salary 
to  Personnel  Director,  Box  10,  Albany, 
OR  97321. 


EXPERIENCED  COPY  EDITOR  -  The 
Wichita  Eagle,  a  Knight-Ridder  news¬ 
paper  and  part  of  the  Knight-Ridder 
chain,  is  looking  for  experienced  copy 
editors  for  the  night  desk.  We’re  a  color¬ 
ful,  lively  paper  with  a  drive  for  bright, 
engaging  headlines  and  concise  edit¬ 
ing.  Our  desk  is  involved  in  daily  criti¬ 
ques  section-front  design,  special 
projects  editing  and  daily  production  of 
the  local,  general  news  and  business 
sections,  including  our  innovative 
Monday  business  magazine.  Competi¬ 
tive  salary,  excellent  benefits,  solid 
economic  environment.  Three  years’ 
experience  at  metro  paper  preferred. 
Apply  to  Fran  Kentling,  assistant  to  the 
managing  editor.  The  Wichita  Eagle,  PO 
Box  820,  Wichita,  KS  67201-0820. 
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_ HELP  WANTED _ 

_ EDITORIAL 

EDITORS  -  Southern  California  news- 
{»per  group  needs  cop^itors.  Quali¬ 
fied  candidates  should  have  a  year  of 
editing  experience  on  a  small  daily, 
weekly  or  college  newspaper.  Good 
layout  skills  a  must.  Good  opportunity, 
for  growth  with  expanding  company. 
Send  resume  to  Executive  Editor 
Howard  Decker,  A&M  Publications, 
425  W.  Vista  Way,  Vista,  CA  92083. 

General  assigmwt  reporter  wanted  for 
17,000  circulation  daily  in  Fairbanks, 
Alaska.  We  are  looking  for  someone  with 
two  to  three  years  experience  who  can 
handle  hard  news  or  features.  We  need 
a  reporter  who  is  quick  to  spot  a  story 
and  knows  how  to  ask  the  right  ques¬ 
tions.  Please  send  resume,  clips,  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  history  to;  A^istant 
Managing  Editor,  Fairbanks  Daily  News- 
Miner,  Box  70710,  Fairbanks,  AK 
99707. _ 

LAYOUT  PROS  -  If  you  can  design 
compelling  news  pages  while  working 
under  tight  deadlines  and  on  an  elec¬ 
tronic  pagination  system,  we  may  have 
a  spot  for  you  on  our  design  desk.  We 
handle  the  design  and  production  of  all 
news  pages  for  three  editions  a  night 
plus  six  zoned  editions  twice  a  week. 
We  lay  out  a  high  volume  of  pages  in  a 
short  period  of  time,  but  we  still  put  a 
premium  on  quality  work.  If  you  have  at 
least  three  years  of  daily  newspaper 
editing/layout  experieiKe  and  think  you 
can  meet  our  standards,  send  your 
resume  to  Steve  Cheski,  Deputy  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  The  Florida  Times-Union, 
TO  Box  1949,  Jacksonville,  FL  32231. 

LAYOUT  EDITOR/REPORTER 

Expanding  weeky  newspaper  in  small 
town  paradise  in  central  California 
urgently  needs  hard-working  all-around 
journalist  who  can  edit  and  layout  pages 
on  desktop  system  using  Pagemaker. 
The  person  we’re  looking  for  will  spend 
part  of  the  week  writing  news  and 
features.  Send  resume,  clips,  and 
samples  of  page  layouts  to  Sheena 
Berwick,  Editor,  Country  News,  945 
Spring  Street,  Paso  Robl»,  CA  93446. 
Phone  (805)  238-6937. _ 

MAKE  A  DIFFERENCE 

The  Bismarck  Tribune  has  two  key 
openings:  Metro  editor  and  front  page 
editor.  We’re  a  full-color  32,000  pagi¬ 
nated  a.m.  daily  with  a  wall  full  of 
prizes  and  the  best  growth  record  of  19 
Lee  newspapers.  We  need  people  with 
ideas  to  take  us  to  the  next  plateau. 
Show  us  what  you’ve  done.  Write;  Paula 
Redmann,  Human  Resources  Manager, 
PO  Box  1498,  Bismarck,  ND  58502. 
Application  deadline:  D^ember  20, 
1990. 

METRO  EDITOR 

Need  metro  editor  to  lead  staff  of  14  at 
bright  Midwestern  daily.  Want  eye  and 
urgency  for  top  stories,  great  writing. 
We  offer  four  years  of  sustained  circula¬ 
tion  growth.  Send  clips,  resume  and 
cover  letter  to:  Paula  Redmann,  Human 
Resources  Manager,  The  Bismarck 
Tribune,  PO  Box  1498,  Bismarck,  ND 
58502.  A  division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
Application  deadline:  December  15, 
1990. _ 

Medical  reporter  -  The  Arizona  Republ¬ 
ic  is  looking  for  an  experienced  reporter 
who  can  explore  issues,  trends  and 
people  stories  in  the  high-readership 
fields  of  medicine,  health  and  fitness. 
The  Republic  is  the  state’s  leading 
newspaper,  with  a  circulation  of 
350,000  daily  and  550,000  Sunday. 
Be  part  of  an  innovative  journalism 
team  in  a  friendly,  growing  Sunbelt  city. 
Write  Janet  Leach,  City  Editor,  The 
Arizona  Republic,  PO  Box  1950,  Phoe¬ 
nix,  AZ  85001.  An  equal  opportunity 
employer. 
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HELP  WANTED 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

Five  day  newspaper  in  progressive 
midwest  university  town  seeks  a  manag¬ 
ing  editor  to  guide  an  expansion  of  its 
.  regional  coverage  and  pursue  a  possible 
conversion  to  a  six-day  publication 
cycle. 

Group  ownership  is  willing  to  invest  in  a 
high-quality  editorial  product  in  order  to 
build  a  strong  newspaper  franchise. 

Send  your  resume,  clips  and  salary 
history  to; 

Box  5034,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR,  REPORTER 

Maryland  coastal  weekly  in  a  highly 
competitive  market  needs  a  news  editor 
who’s  good  at  design,  tight  editing  and 
meeting  deadlines.  Needs  to  be  a  strong 
motivator  who  will  assist  in  supervision 
of  a  seven-person  news  department. 
We’re  also  looking  for  eager,  aggressive 
reporters  who  thrive  on  competition  and 
want  an  opportunity  to  prove  just  how 
good  they  are.  Atlantic  Pubiciations,  a 
growing  group  of  24  paid  and  controlled 
circulation,  award-winning  weekly 
newspapers,  with  paid  health  insurance 
and  other  fringe  benefits.  Send  clips, 
layout  examples  and  resume  to  Stewart 
Dobson,  Editor,  Maryland  Times-Press, 
PO  Box  479,  Ocean  City,  MD  21842. 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

NEWSPAPER  REPORTER 
OPPORTUNITY 

Five  day  daily  has  imniediate  position 
for  general  news  reporter,  strong  on 
local  governmental  reporting  with 
chance  for  emphasis  on  environmental 
or  business  news.  If  you  want  to  grow 
with  us,  send  resume  and  clips  to  Cliff 
Seiber,  Southwest  Daily  News,  Box 
1999,  Sulphur,  LA  70664. 

PHOTO  cDITOR  for  350,000  Sunday  in 
Portland,  Oregon.  We’re  looking  for 
someone  to  join  our  growing  photo  desk 
team  as  we  move  into  the  brave  new 
world  of  electronics,  pagination  and  a 
design  desk.  We  want  someone  ready  to 
help  us  plan  quality  photo  assignments, 
guide  the  staff  in  shooting  award¬ 
winning  photographs,  and  then  help  us 
crop  and  play  those  pictures  to  their 
best  advanta^  in  every  section  of  the 
paper.  Experience  as  a  photo  editor  or 
shooter  on  a  medium  to  large- 
circulation  metropolitan  daily  preferred, 
but  not  required.  Lack  of  experience  in 
photo  editing  could  be  offset  by 
commitment  to  editing  and  manage¬ 
ment.  Salary  and  company-paid  bene¬ 
fits  are  excellent.  Apply  to  Personnel 
Director,  The  Oregonian,  1320  SW 
Broadway,  Portland,  OR  97201.  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 

REPORTER  —  Bright,  energetic, 
committed  to  join  lively  staff  on  quality 
30,000  daily  (Pulitzer  ’79)  in  eastern 
PA.  Write  Box  5029,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER  —  Seeking  a  reporter  who 
digs  and  writes  well.  Send  resume,  clips 
to  Stephen  Bennett,  ME,  The  Post-Star, 
Lawrence  &  Cooper  Streets,  Glens  Falls, 
NY  12801. 

STEP  INTO  a  weekly  editor’s  shoes  for 
10  months.  We’re  searching  for  a 
seasoned  newshound  to  pitch-hit  while 
our  editor  returns  to  school.  4,200-cir¬ 
culation  award  winning  community 
newspaper  in  college  town  30  miles 
from  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Responsibilities 
include  editorials,  variety  of  hard  news 
and  feature  assignments,  supervision  of 
4-person  news  staff  and  a  network  of 
stringers!  Photo  skills  a  plus.  Housing 
available.  Send  resume,  clips  to  Steve 
Meddick,  River  Falls  Journal,  PO  Box 
25,  River  Falls,  Wl  54022. 


HELP  WANTED 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

STUCK  AT  HOME? 

Watch  TV  and  make  money.  Great 
opportunito  for  newshound  who  can 
monitor  tv/radio  shows  and  local 
papers  on  a  daily  basis  and  come  up 
with  story  ideas  for  a  national  publica¬ 
tion.  Ideal  for  experienced  reporter/ 
editor  with  a  nose  for  good  stories.  We 
pay  top  fees.  Write:  Box  RB  5036, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SUNDAY  SPORTS  EDITOR 

Zone  5  daily  with  30,000  Sunday  circu¬ 
lation  is  seeking  an  experienced  sports 
editor  who  will  be  responsible  for  coor¬ 
dinating  and  writing  the  Sunday  sports 
section.  Minimum  of  five  years  news¬ 
paper  experience  including  several 
years  editing  background.  Send  layout 
&  writing  samples  and  salary  history  to: 
Human  Resource  Director,  The  Janes¬ 
ville  Gazette,  One  South  Parker  Drive, 
Janesville.  Wi  53546. 

WANTED  PRONTO;  Two  bright-eyed, 
bushy-tailed,  computer-friendly  repor¬ 
ters  with  at  least  one  year’s  experience, 
willing  to  tackle  anything  from  planning 
commission  meetings  to  rodeos.  If  you 
can  handle  a  camera  that’s  a  plus.  For 
growing  weekly  in  fascinating  section  of 
Ulifornia.  If  you’re  really  good  we’ll 
even  pay  you.  ^nd  resume  and  clips  to 
Sheena  Berwick,  Editor,  Country  News, 
945  Spring  Street,  Paso  Robles,  CA 
93446.  Phone  (805)  238-6937. 

You  can  live  next  to  Alaska’s  wilderness 
and  at  the  same  time  work  with 
talented,  award-winning  journalists  at 
one  of  the  nation’s  best  small  metros. 
Last  year  we  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
public  service.  In  1990  our  aim  is  to 
build  on  that  success.  We  are  cunently 
seeking  three  metro  reporters,  two  with 
five  or  more  years’  experience.  Please 
send  a  resume  and  some  samples  of 
your  work;  we’ll  send  you  more  informa¬ 
tion  and  a  copy  of  the  paper.  Minorities 
and  women  are  encouraged  to  apply. 
Write  to:  Anchorage  Daily  News,  Attn: 
Managing  Editor  Pat  Dougherty,  c/o 
Human  Resources  Dept.,  PO  Box 
149001,  Anchorage,  AK  99514-9901. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

CHIEF  PHOTOGRAPHER  -  The  Post- 
Tribune,  a  Knight-Ridder  newspaper  in 
Northwest  Indiana,  is  seeking  a  Chief 
Photographer.  The  person  we  hire  will 
have  managerial  experience  and  will 
oversee  a  staff  of  six  photographers.  He 
or  she  will  be  able  to  communicate 
effectively  with  other  departments  in 
the  newsroom,  as  well  as  handle  the 
editing  of  assignments  and  photos.  The 
Post-Tribune  is  a  85,00()-daily  and 
95,000-Sunday  newspaper  in  Gary,  30 
minutes  from  downtown  Chicago. 
Candidates  will  have  at  least  five  years 
of  experience  on  a  daily  newspaper. 
Send  a  resume  and  portfolio  to  Val 
Pipps,  Assistant  Managing  Editor,  Post- 
Tribune,  1065  Broadway,  Gary,  IN 
46402. 

PHOTO  DIRECTOR 

Our  award-winning  photo  department 
serves  competing  morning  and  evening 
newspapers  with  combined  daily  circu¬ 
lation  of  more  than  180,000.  We  are 
looking  for  someone  with  proven  photo¬ 
journalism  and  management  skills  to 
lead  a  staff  of  13  full-time  and  5  part- 
time  photographers.  The  photo  director 
must  be  able  to  generate  good  assign¬ 
ments,  respond  aggressively  to  news, 
motivate  a  highly  ^lled  staff,  set  high 
standards  for  quality,  and  help  to  guide 
our  newspapers  into  the  emerging  era  of 
electronic  imaging.  Please  send  resume 
and  samples  of  b&t  work  to  Staff  Deve¬ 
lopment  Editor  Rosemary  Robinson, 
The  Syracuse  Newspapers,  PO  Box 
4915,  Syracuse,  NY  13221. 

EDITOR  & 


HELP  WANTED 

PRODUCTIONnECH 

ASSISTANT  MAILROOM  MANAGER 
Zone  2  publication  seeks  an  aggressive, 
sharp  manager  who  can  think  on  his  or 
her  feet  and  vrarks  well  with  people. 
Should  be  goal  oriented;  have  good 
Cheshire  and  Muller  equipment  experi¬ 
ence;  excellent  mechanical  and  opera¬ 
tional  skills.  Not  a  trainee  position. 
Mostly  night  shift.  Please  send  resume 
to  Box  5041,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRE-PRESS  MANAGER 
Northwest  Indiana’s  leading  newspaper 
needs  an  experienced  manager  for  its 
composing/camera  platemaking  depart¬ 
ment.  Responsibilities  include  on-time 
production  of  news  and  ad  make-up 
(Xenotron  system),  and  45  full  and  part 
time  staff.  Applicants  should  have 
excellent  people  skills  and  be  coopera¬ 
tive  and  flexible.  5  plus  years  job- 
related  experience  is  preferred.  We  offer 
a  competitive  compensation  and  bene¬ 
fits  package.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to;  Personnel  Department,  Post- 
Tribune  Publishing,  Inc.,  1065  Broad¬ 
way,  Gary,  IN  46402. 

TYPESETTER  -  Experience  on 
Compugraphic/power  page  program.  60 
wpm.  Ad  design  paste-up  skills  helpful. 
Send  resume  to  Attn:  Prod.  Mgr., 
Traveling  Times,  Inc.,  25115  W.  Ave. 
Stanford,  1st  Floor,  Valencia,  CA 
91355-1227. _ 

Far  and  away  the  best  prize 
that  life  offers  is  the  chance 
to  work  hard  at  work  worth 
doing. 

Theodore  Roosevelt 

_ SALES _ 

AD  SALES,  Fast  growing  east  coast 
market.  Draw/20%  commission.  Retire¬ 
ment  age  welcome.  Monthly  Special^ 
Publication.  Reply  Box  5015,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Display  sales  staff.  Established  weekly 
newspaper  Zone  2.  Good  territories, 
room  to  grow.  Box  636,  Nanuet,  NY 
10954. _ 

Sales  Manager,  long-established  weekly 
newspaper  Zone  2.  Help  us  build  on 
established  base  and  grow.  Equity  posi¬ 
tion  for  right  person.  Box  636,  Nanuet, 
NY  109M. 

POSITIONS 

WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

If  your  publication  is  not  doing  well  I 
can  help.  I  specialize  in  turnarounds 
and  new  publication  development  and 
have  recently  created  an  innovative 
concept  that  rejuvenates  ailing 
community  newspapers.  Feasibility 
studies  and  business  plans.  Strict 
confidence.  National  references.  John 
Cotter,  (301)  890-3501. 

LABOR  AND  EMPLOYMENT  LAW 
SPECIALIST  —  Broad  experience 
includes  NLRB  matters,  arbitrations, 
grievance  proceedings,  collective 
bargaining,  federal  and  state  court  liti¬ 
gation,  management  training,  drafting 
of  employee  handbooks  and  employ¬ 
ment  policies,  OFCCP  compliance, 
equal  employment  and  unemployment 
proceedings.  B.S.  Medill.  Seeks  chal¬ 
lenging  personnel  and  labor  relations 
opi^unity  with  medium  to  large  daily. 
Prefer  Greater  N.Y.  or  other  locations  in 
Zone  2,  or  metro  area  elsewhere.  Box 
5030,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Company 
Address  _ 


Classification  _ 

Authorized  Signature 
Copy - 


No.  of  Insertions: 


Amount  Enclosed:  % 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


LINE  AOS 

1  week  —  $6.70  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $5.85  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $5.10  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $4.35  per  line,  per  issue. 


Effective  January  1,  1990 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —  $3.95  per  Nne 

2  weeks  —  $3.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $2.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $2.55  per  Nne,  per  issue. 


Add  $6.50  per  insertion  for  box  service,  $4.25  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  as  an  additional  Nne  in  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  Nne  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum. 

NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  12  pm  (ET) 

For  Saturday’s  issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logo,  etc.,  on  classified  ads 
charged  the  following  rates  per  column  inch  permertmi:  1  time,  $85;  2  to 
Stimes,  $80;  6  to  12  times,  $75;  13  to  25  times  $70;  26  to  51  times  $65; 
52  times,  $M. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 

Contract  rates  available  upon  request 
Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 


It  West  19th  Street.  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  675.4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Due  to  his  daily  being  sold  to  a  competi¬ 
tor,  the  Publisher  who  increased  its  val¬ 
ue  by  50%,  is  available.  Previous  experi¬ 
ence  as  an  Advertising  Director  for  a 
50,000  daily.  Has  experience  in  a  com¬ 
petitive  environment.  He  takes  losers 
and  makes  them  winners!  BA  degree. 

This  individual  is  available  for  place¬ 
ment  at  NO  cost.  The  fee  has  been  paid 
by  his  present  employer.  If  interested  in 
obtaining  more  information,  please 
contact 

GOOD  NEWS 
Suite  245  North 
Alpine  (^ter 
Bettendorf,  lA  52722 
(319)  359-4877  FAX  (319)  359-8539 


PUBLISHER 

-  Veteran  newspaperman  seeks  publ¬ 
isher  or  general  manager  position  on 
small  daily.  Strong  in  management, 
circulation,  advertising,  editorial.  Box 
5031,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Send  E&P  BOX  REPLIES 
to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  1001 1 

(Please  clearly  indicate  the 
box  no.  you  are  responding  to.) 


aRCULATION 


14  years  experience.  All  phases  of 
circulation,  from  carrier,  motor  routes 
and  distributors  in  competitive  N.Y. 
market.  Hardworking,  looking  to  relo¬ 
cate  in  Zone  4,  8,  9. 

Box  4989,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  manager,  seeks  job.  25 
years  experience  with  small,  8,000 
daily  at  Williston,  North  Dakota. 

Will  relocate  at  my  own  expense. 

Gene  Springer  (701)  5/2-3119. 


MR.  PUBLISHER; 

If  you  need  now  or  in  the  future,  a 
professional  circulation  manager  who  is 
ready  for  a  new  challenge,  you  should 
be  talking  to  me.  I  have  been  in  the  #1 
circulation  position  for  over  16  years.  I 
am  secure  in  my  present  position  but  I 
want  a  new  challenge.  I  know  I  can 
benefit  any  organization  as  circulation 
manager  or  general  manager. 

Write  Box  5023,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


Award-winning  photographer  seeks 
position  with  larger  daily  and/or  maga¬ 
zine.  Two  plus  years  at  a  six  day  daily. 
Young,  creative  and  willing  to  learn. 
Zones  1-5.  Call  Jim  at  (513) 
652-1715. 


Business  reporter  seeks  challenge. 
Experience  includes  5  years  as  business 
writer  on  weeklies  and  8  years  as  daily 
geiieral  assignment  reporter.  Box  5035, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLUMBIA  JOURNALISM  GRAD 
Lawyer  with  minimal  experience  but 
lots  of  energy,  creativity  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  seeks  entry-level  position  as 
reporter/writer  in  Northeast.  Box  M19, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editor  of  small  daily,  20  years  experi¬ 
ence  seeks  editin^writing  job.  Box 
5039,  Editor  &  fKiblisher. 


Experienced,  versatile  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ist  seeks  position  with  daily.  Will 
consider  all  zones.  Box  5038,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GARDENER  with  journalism  back¬ 
ground  seeks  expanded  career  as 
GARDEN  WRITER  -  with  newspaper  or 
other  periodical.  Other  duties  possible. 
Randy  early  AM  (414)  497-9624. 


Decorated  reporter  with  expertise  in 
political  and  environmental  arenas, 
seeks  position  on  West  (^st  or  South¬ 
west  daily.  Box  5043,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


LEGAL  AFFAIRS  WRITER 
With  five  years  experience  seeks  free¬ 
lance  work  for  litiration  newsletters.  I 
have  access  to  all  fkteral  court  of  appe¬ 
al  opinions.  72  hour  service  available. 
Will  consider  other  freelance  work. 
Write:  Occupant,  PO  Box  4541,  St. 
Louis,  MO  63108. 


Rare  opportunity:  Two  metro  veterans 
who  can  write,  edit  and  manage  a  news¬ 
room  seek  take-charge  roles  with 
community-oriented  paper.  Size  unim¬ 
portant.  (^mitment  to  excellence  is. 
Hire  a  couple  that  will  take  your  paper 
to  the  next  level.  Reply  to  Box  4^992, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Wonderfully  compleat  journalist  seeks 
beat  covering  matters  of  global 
political-economy,  etc.  Trilingual,  8 
years  newspaper  experience,  MS/ 
Journalism,  award-winning  photogra¬ 
pher,  computer  graphics,  sense  of 
humor,  eager  to  work  and  travel.  Write: 
L.  Austin,  204  S.  Fair,  Champaign,  IL 

A1R91 


You  can’t  expect  to  win 
unless  you  know  why  you 
lose. 

Beniamin  Lipson 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location 
without  specific  identification 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


How  to  best  serve  readers  —  the  debate  continues 


By  Mike  Hughes 

To  those  engaged  in  the  ongoing 
debate  on  how  newspapers  can  best 
serve  their  readers,  it  should  come  as 
no  surprise  that  a  group  of  Midwest¬ 
ern  copy  editors  failed  to  reach  a  con¬ 
sensus  when  asked  their  views. 

Over  the  last  few  years  the  trade 
press,  including  Editor  &  Publisher, 
has  carried  articles  on  the  need  for 
today’s  writers  to  “write  for  the 
reader,  not  the  editor  .  .  while 
quoting  numerous  newspaper  lumina¬ 
ries  on  the  subject. 

The  need  for  editorial  to  work  more 
closely  with  other  departments  — 
advertising,  circulation,  production, 
etc.  —  within  the  newspaper  has  also 
been  part  of  the  message  from  senior 
management  as  it  strives  to  meet  the 
changing  needs  of  advertisers  and  to 
arrest  the  decline  of  readership. 

However,  a  consensus  has  yet  to  be 
reached  within  editorial  ranks.  Propo¬ 
nents  for  change  in  presentation  of  the 
news  are  probably  in  the  majority,  but 
traditionalists  still  speak  with  a  strong 
voice. 

In  discussions  with  young  report¬ 
ers,  and  during  visits  to  university 
journalism  schools  over  the  last  three 
years,  I  have  been  left  with  the 
impression  that  many  young  staffers 
are  confused  at  the  conflicting  edito¬ 
rial  messages  they  are  receiving. 

John  Seigenthaler,  editor  and 
publisher  of  The  Tennessean  and  edi¬ 
torial  director  of  USA  Today,  was 
quoted  in  the  July  28,  1990,  issue  of 
E&P  saying,  “The  best  editors  I 
know  are  meeting  and  asking  them¬ 
selves  what  they  can  do  to  change  the 
character,  content  and  texture  of  their 
newspapers.” 

In  the  keynote  address  to  the  sum¬ 
mer  conference  of  the  International 
Newspaper  Advertising  and  Market¬ 
ing  Executives  in  Nashville,  Seigen¬ 
thaler  said  “  .  .  .  Those  on  the  news 
side  must  put  aside  that  past  attitude 
of  arrogance  and  ignorance  and  deal 
constructively  with  other  depart¬ 
ments.” 

In  an  effort  to  get  a  fix  on  what 
those  on  the  firing  line  think  about 
such  managerial  directives,  I  clipped 
the  E&P  article  and  sent  it  to  the  30 
members  of  an  American  Press  Insti¬ 
tute  Regional  Workshop  for  Copy 
Editors,  which  met  for  three  days  in 


(Hughes,  a  former  sportswriter,  edi¬ 
tor  and  teacher,  is  an  associate  director 
at  the  American  Press  Institute  in 
Reston,  Va.) 


late  August  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  for 
their  comment.  (The  group’s  average 
age  was  31.5  years;  they  averaged  six 
years’  experience,  with  four  on  the 
copy  desk.) 

Members  were  asked  what  they 
thought  senior  management  meant 
when  instructing  reporters  and  writ¬ 
ers  to  “write  for  the  reader.”  Respon¬ 
dents  were  encouraged  to  also  seek 
the  views  of  their  editors  and/or 
supervisors. 

Not  surprisingly,  there  was  no  con¬ 
sensus,  but  the  majority  believed  the 
needs  of  the  reader  and  traditionalists 
were  not  necessarily  in  conflict. 

Members,  however,  stressed  that 
editors  need  to  be  constantly  alert  and 
should  not  compromise  journalistic 
principles,  and  urged  that  newsroom 
standards  be  maintained. 

Steven  C.  Thorpe,  of  the  Ann  Arbor 
(Mich.)  News,  said,  “A  good  newspa¬ 
per  should  lead  as  well  as  it  follows; 
find  out  what  the  public  wants  and 
respond,  but  if  they  want  oversimpli¬ 


management  has  let  things  get  out  of 
perspective,  said,  “I  think  we  have  a 
thankless  task  .  .  .  but  I  still  believe 
in  the  old  school  theory  that  we  must 
serve  as  a  watchdog  for  the  people.  If 
not  us,  then  who?” 

David  Greenfield,  editor  of  the 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail, 
responded  to  Andrew  T.  Stout,  a 
member  of  his  staff,  by  asking,  “If 
newspapers  are  so  damn  good,  how 
come  we’re  losing  readers  by  the  mil¬ 
lions?  The  answer  is,  we’re  no  damned 
good.” 

Greenfield  suggested  newspapers 
work  harder  at  becoming  a  necessary 
part  of  the  potential  reader’s  day. 
“Otherwise  we  won’t  have  to  worry 
about  writing  for  the  reader  at  all, 
because  there  won’t  be  any  newspa¬ 
per.” 

Ray  Kwapil,  news  editor  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press,  noted, 
“I  wonder  about  editorial  manage¬ 
ment  that  is  guided  more  by  focus 
groups  and  a  half-dozen  letters  than 


“If  all  that  our  readers  want  to  know  about  the  top 
news  story  of  the  day  is  three  lines,  I’m  not  sure  I 
want  to  spend  my  time  focusing  on  them ...” 


fication,  false  assurances  or  dema¬ 
goguery,  a  good  newspaper  will 
decline.  A  price  may  be  paid  in  terms 
of  circulation,  but  the  alternative  is 
loss  of  credibility.  That  would  be 
fatal.” 

Scott  Angus,  of  the  Janesville 
(Wis.)  Gazette,  suggested  turning  the 
clock  back  to  a  time  when  the  news¬ 
paper  was  the  prime  source  of  infor¬ 
mation.  “Newspapers  must  focus  on 
what  they  do  best,  what  they  do  that 
no  one  else  does  —  weddings,  en¬ 
gagements,  Little  League,  club  news, 
etc.  Do  more  of  it  and  do  it  right; 
showcase  the  stuff.  Readers  can’t  get 
that  on  television  .  .  .” 

Having  served  as  a  publicist  before 
returning  to  the  newsroom.  Bob 
George,  of  The  Repository  in  Canton, 
Ohio,  had  an  unflattering  view  of  the 
newsroom.  “1  agree,  journalists  are 
arrogant.  They  mock  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  advertising  and  circulation  to 
the  paper’s  existence  and  mission, 
and  proclaim  themselves  sole  guar¬ 
dians  of  the  people’s  right  to  know.” 

Carol  Donato,  of  the  Times- 
Reporter  in  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio, 
a  traditionalist  who  believes  editorial 


by  editors  who  make  it  their  all-con¬ 
suming,  lifetime  job  to  gauge  what  is, 
or  what  is  not,  interesting  to  the 
reader.” 

Karen  Samelson,  of  the  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Herald-Leader,  fired  this 
broadside:  “If  all  that  our  readers 
want  to  know  about  the  top  news 
story  of  the  day  is  three  lines.  I’m  not 
sure  I  want  to  spend  my  time  focusing 
on  them  .  .  .”  She  did,  however, 
agree  that  newspapers  should  pay 
more  attention  to  readers  “but  we 
can’t  let  everything  be  dictated  by 
them.” 

Kathy  Deasy,  of  the  Post-Tribune 
in  Gary,  Ind.,  said  “I  think  that  while 
newspapers  have  to  bend  a  iittle  to 
reflect  changing  tastes  and  styles,  we 
have  to  be  careful  not  to  appear  as  if 
we’te  chasing  every  trend  or  passing 
fad.” 

Jim  Pane,  of  the  Beaver  County 
(Pa.)  Times,  has  no  problem  catering 
to  the  reader.  “It’s  simple,  give  the 
reader  what  he  wants  so  he’ll  give  us 
35  cents  for  our  product.” 

John  D.  Barker,  of  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer,  spoke  with  the 
(Continued  on  page  43) 
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WHEN  THE 

^Guardian 

NEEDED  THE  LATEST  TECHNOIOGY 

*We  chose  the  GMA  SLS~1000!  Why?  Because  ofGMA^s  conunitment 
to  engineering  and  technical  innovation  for  the  newspaper  nuubroomJ^ 


•  The  High  Speed  SLS-1000®  and  SLS-40®  Inserters  •  from  two  to  forty  hoppers  and  speeds  from  25,000  to  40,000  qih 


•  GMA  Package  Monitoring  System”  (PMS)  and  Missed  Insert  Repair  System™  (MIRS)— provides  1000  zone  capability,  100%  product  repair 
and  is  the  most  advanced  and  proven  Management  and  Production  Control  Reporting  System  available  to  the  newspaper  industry. 


_ _ _ ....ertinaSysInms  hove  been  instaHed 

d  States,  Canada,  curape  and  Australia. 

your  ^twwin^  daily  or>d  Sunday  inserting  requirements  ond  for 
end  con  savings,  contact  GAAA— tne  leacier  in  oowinced  technology 
todoy's  growing  newspaper  mailroom. 


thema^ 


Wmm 

(kmomte  Heackpjarters  and  Sates 
11  Main  Street.  Southborough,  MA  01772 
TU.  506^-8562 
FAX  508-485-2060 


Manutocturiny  and  Engtneering 
2980  Avenue  B,  Bethlehem,  PA  18017 
Tel.  215894-9494 
FAX  2156948778 


•  GMA  Automatic  Hopper  Loaders— provides  automatic 
jacket  and  inserting  feeding  of  SLS-1000®  and  SLS-40® 
inserting  systems. 


NEWS-GRIP™  Single  Gripper  Conveyor— Single  copy  control  from  press 
folder  to  the  SLS  1000®  or  SLS  40®  and  Counter  Stacker,  at  speeds  up  to 
80,000  copies  per  hour. 


'  Press-to-Pocket™  (PTP)  On-Line  System— Main  jackets  up  to  160 
pages  delivered  from  the  press  to  the  pocket  of  the  High  speed 
SLS-1000®  or  SLS-40®  at  press  speeds. 


GMA  Line  Storage  System— Interfaces  directly  with  the 
SLS-1000®  or  SLS-40®  and  provides  insert  storage  and  retrieval 
and  automatic  buffering  and  overflow  capability. 


Scripps  Howard 
Foundation 
National 

Journalism  Award 

For  Human 
Interest  Writii^ 


brought  ordinary  people  into  our 
B  hearts  and  World  Warn  into  our 

I  rooms.  His  stories  of  every- 

I  Americans  showed  us  their 

courage— and  helped  us  find 

The  Scripps  Howard  Foundation  will  honor 
his  memory  and  recognize  this  year’s  finest  human 
interest  journalism  with  the  1990  Ernie  Pyle  Award. 
Warmth  and  storytelling  style  will  rank  high  in 
the  judging.  The  winner  will  receive  a  cash  award 
of$2,500. 

Judges  are  David  Hawpe,  editor,  The 
(Louisville)  Courier- Journal;  Alan  Horton,  editor, 
Naples  (FL)  Daily  News;  and  Albert  Johnson, 
executive  editor,  (Gary,  IN)  Post-Tribune. 


For  entry  forms  and  information,  write  to 
Scripps  Howard  Foundation,  1100  Central  Trust 
Tower,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202.  The  deadline  for 
entries  is  January  21, 1991. 

AWARDS  AND  DEADLINES: 

TheCharlesM.  Schulz  Award  for  College  Cartoonists:  Jan.  7, 1991 

The  Jack  R.  Howard  Awards  for  Broadcast/Cable  Journalism:  Jan.  18, 1991 

The  Ernie  Pyle  Award  for  Writing:  Jan.  21 , 1991 

The  Walker  Stone  Award  for  Editorial  Writing:  Jan.  28, 1991 

The  Edward  J.  Meeman  Awards  for  Environmental  Journalism:  Feb.  4, 1991 

The  Roy  W.  Howard  Newspaper  Awards  for  Public  Service:  Feb.  11 , 1991 

The  Edward  Willis  Scripps  Award  for  Service  to  the  First  Amendment:  Feb.  11, 1991 

The  Charles  E.  Scripps  Awards  for  Service  in  Support  of  Literacy:  Feb.  18, 1991 
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